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Preface 


From the turn of the twentieth century to the present, debates over the mean- 
ing of suicide became a privileged site for efforts to discover the reasons why 
people commit suicide and how to prevent this behavior. Since the French 
sociologist and philosopher Emile Durkheim published Suicide: A Study in 
Sociology in 1897, a reframing of suicide took place, giving rise to a flourish- 
ing group of researchers and authors who wanted to understand better the 
causes of suicide, as well as to the formation of suicide prevention organiza- 
tions. A century later, we still keep on trying to reach such an understanding 
of suicide, the nature and nuances of its modern conceptualization, to prevent 
suicidal behaviors. 

The question of what suicide means im and for modernity is not an over- 
come one. Suicide is an act that touches all of our lives and engages with the 
incomprehensible and unsayable. In fact, since the turn of the millennium, a 
fierce debate about the state’s role in assisted suicide has been adopted. Beyond 
the discussion as to whether physicians should assist in the suicide of patients 
with unbearable and hopeless suffering, the scope of the suicidal agency is 
much broader concerning general people wanting to die. 

To explore the place where reasons end, in addition to traditional and clini- 
cal suicidology studies, we count on fictional literature as an invaluable 
resource to address this issue and achieve the following aims: i) To shed light 
on the social, existential, and psychological causes of suicide, and ii) to explore 
innovative strategies to prevent suicidal behavior. In searching for solutions to 
make life valuable, modern neuropsychiatric research alone is not able to offer 
such a chance to people after all. On the contrary, self-reflection and self 
analysis through fictional literature seem a good alternative. 
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This is a book in which some well-known experts in the field of Suicide 
Studies worldwide—including David Lester (Stockton University), Jared 
Stark (Eckerd College), Katrina Jaworski (University of South Australia), 
Anita Virga (University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg), Barbara 
Hawellek (Beta Clinic Bonn), Michelle Falkoff (Northwestern University), 
Andrew Bennett (University of Bristol), and Jeffrey Berman (University at 
Albany, State University of New York), among others—analyze the social and 
contextual causes of suicide, the existential, philosophical, and psychological 
reasons for committing suicide, and the prevention strategies that modern 
fictional literature places at our disposal. They go through the review of mod- 
ern fictional literature, in the American and European geographical frame- 
work, following the rationales that modern narratives based on fiction can 
serve the purpose of understanding better the phenomenon of suicide, its 
most inaccessible impulses, and that has the potential to prevent suicide. 

In this book, modern literature based on fiction, from American to 
European writers along the last century, is the tool to facilitate such reflection 
and analysis, especially considering that the selection of works—including 
those of Edith Wharton, Jeffrey Eugenides, Joyce Carol Oates, Susan Glaspell, 
Luigi Capuana, Giovanni Verga, Margarita Nelken, Guido Morselli, Walker 
Percy, William Styron, Paulo Coelho, Joost Zwagerman, or Yiyun Li, to name 
a few—is fraught with social, philosophical, psychological, and pedagogical 
narratives. 

Agency in suicide is more than human and depends on non-human mate- 
riality, that is to say, suicide is a social fact, a by-product of every society. For 
that reason, this book starts paying attention to social and cultural determina- 
tions that might cause suicide in different settings presented in fictional litera- 
ture. The first part of the book, entitled “Social Causes of Suicide in Modern 
Fictional Literature,” is divided into two virtual groups of four chapters each: 
One devoted to exploring the social and cultural reasons of suicide in modern 
American literature based on fiction, and another devoted to analyzing the 
same causes in European modern fictional literature. Both virtual sections 
show their respective approaches chronologically and thematically. 

The American literature context mainly puts into question the decisive role 
that suicide plays in modern visions of the ethical subject and the ethical soci- 
ety, paying attention to the social ills that prompt suicide in North America. 
This part highlights the role of gender that literature based on fiction enlight- 
ens. On the one hand, some contributions deal with the difficulties of being 
a woman in the last century and currently. The authors demonstrate, by mak- 
ing use of new materialist feminist writings, that being vulnerable to a society 
that objectifies women and little understands and respects female creativity, 
beauty, and genius is one of the top reasons for women to commit suicide. 
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According to the works analyzed, the power of the masculine gaze on femi- 
nine expectations often contribute to women to live by obeying strict rules for 
fear of shame and social punishment. In sum, these chapters show the politi- 
cal claims that women were/are making for feminist purposes and point out 
that suicide is sometimes the only way out for them. On the other hand, the 
authors do not ignore that suicide is a phenomenon with enormous political 
implications that affect both women and men. As they discuss, skewed life 
chances, limited access to health and education, incarceration, and impover- 
ishment are strong reasons for people to commit suicide too. 

On the basis of the above, the book starts with an introduction by suicid- 
ologist David Lester to the nature of psychological studies on suicide, the 
emergence of the sub-discipline of Suicidology, and the role of literature to 
represent suicide imaginary and its background. 

From this historical and methodological approach, we move towards Jared 
Stark’s chapter, “Suicide and the Interpretation of Modernity: Edith Wharton's 
Early Fictions.” Stark (Eckerd College, Florida) focuses on the modern con- 
ceptualization of suicide in the works of American writer Edith Wharton. Her 
complete oeuvre, from the first poem she ever published pseudonymously in 
1879, to the last novel, The Gods Arrive, released in 1932, weaves a thread of 
reflection on the question of modern suicide. Through a detailed examination 
of Wharton's fictional suicides, this chapter investigates how the author 
exposes and grapples with a double imperative. On the one hand, to bear wit- 
ness to social and other determinations that might cause suicide and, there- 
fore, demand a public response and acknowledgment of responsibility. On 
the other hand, to bear witness to the ineluctable and perhaps ultimately 
indeterminate agency of the one who takes their own life. In Wharton's writ- 
ings, moreover, this double-bind pertains not only to the theme of suicide, 
but illuminates the author’s situation, as a writer, as a woman, and as a woman 
writer in turn-of-the-century America. Wharton's writings thus both exempli- 
fies and puts into question the decisive role that suicide plays in modern 
visions of the ethical subject and of the ethical society. 

The next chapter, by Noelia Hernando-Real (Autonomous University of 
Madrid, Spain), is about suicide in modern and contemporary theater. 
“Suicide Across the Waves: On the Feminist Possibilities of Dramatic Suicide 
in Plays by Susan Glaspell, Marsha Norman, and Naomi Wallace” closely 
looks at plays that deal with suicide to reveal a consistent gender bias and the 
ways and reasons male and female protagonist commit suicide. From a femi- 
nist perspective, Hernando-Real uses three plays by three different authors as 
case studies: Susan Glaspell’s Bernice (1919), Marsha Norman's ‘night, Mother 
(1983), and Naomi Wallace’s And I and Silence (2011). Placed within their 
Feminist Waves, this chapter examines the reasons that lead female 
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protagonists to commit suicide—its social implication—and how this can be 
transferred to broader political claims that women were/are making at the 
time. Hernando-Real takes into account the theatrical and dramatic tech- 
niques these playwrights employ to make audiences see suicide not just as the 
conflict, climax, or end of their plays—that is, as a mere element of their 
plots—but as a personal phenomenon with enormous political implications 
that, in theater, teaches and requires the active role of the audience to reflect 
upon and amend social ills that prompt such suicides. 

Katrina Jaworski (University of South Australia) thinks about the assump- 
tion that the agency of suicide is entirely human because of the individual 
desire and intention to die. However, she asks in her chapter, “The Gendering 
of Suicidal Agency in Jeffrey Eugenides’ The Virgin Suicides,” what if the exer- 
cise of human agency depends on something else in the course of materializing the 
act of suicide? Jaworski’s chapter responds to this problem by analyzing the 
gendering of suicide in The Virgin Suicides (1993), written by Jeffrey Eugenides. 
She begins by discussing the cultural context in which the plot of the novel 
unfolds and the way this context influences the interpretation of the suicides 
of the teenage Lisbon sisters—Cecilia, Bonnie, Therese, Lux, and Mary. She 
then focuses on the power of the masculine gaze and the way it frames and 
reframes the five suicides. She also goes through the gendering of feminine 
embodiment and sexuality. Finally, Jaworski considers the significance of the 
landscape, material culture, and affect as key to understanding suicidal agency. 
Drawing on new materialist feminist writings, she argues that agency in sui- 
cide is more than human because that, which is human, depends on non- 
human materiality. She also argues that the feminine, traditionally interpreted 
as reactive and passive in suicide, is, in fact, agentic. 

“Magic Friend, Beggar Maid and The Fair Princess, Method Actress and 
Loving Mother: Fantasies of Love, Loss, and Desire in Joyce Carole Oates’ 
Fictional Account of Norma Jeane’s Reality,” by Gail Shanley Corso (Neumann 
University, Pennsylvania), is on Oates’ fictional writings (2009) about the 
American iconic film star and beauty Marilyn Monroe. Oates reveals much 
about the psychological needs of such a woman—the need to be understood 
and to be unconditionally loved. Her magic friend in the mirror allows her to 
transform from the ordinary orphan or the lonely woman into the expected 
Marilyn identity, America’s pin-up and sensational star. The fairytale script of 
her evolution, from a “Beggar Maid” into a “Fair Princess,” surfaces through- 
out her relationships with many men over time. With numerous attempts at 
suicide throughout her life, Marilyn’s death, in the end at age 36, as Oates 
describes, shows her vulnerability to a society that objectified her as a human 
being according to Corso’s proposal. 
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Beyond the American fictional literature, the European literature context 
covers another group of social reasons to commit suicide—including similarly 
those of people belonging to the lower classes of society and living in a hypo- 
critical society, one in which appearances are the most important—especially 
those related to historical events in the Europe of the last century. Literature, 
in this case, introduces political and economic factors as responsible for sui- 
cide through fictional representations of life under the surveillance of the 
State Apparatus in socialist regimes and military dictatorships that resemble 
those of Spain and Germany, for example. Suicide, following the authors’ 
approaches, might be the result of regional, international, and generational 
particularities around the social division, ideological underpinnings, social 
contradictions, social impositions, tensions among private and public prop- 
erty, modern social relations, circumstances of production, and economic and 
moral crisis that generate the impression of a false life. 

Anita Virga (University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg) analyzes sui- 
cide in the two Italian writers Luigi Capuana and Giovanni Verga. Leading 
exponents of the Italian Realism—known as verismo—in the second half of 
the nineteenth century, both aimed to narrate the reality objectively in their 
fictional works. According to Virga’s research in “Suicide Is Not for the Poor: 
Self-death in Veristi Authors, Luigi Capuana, and Giovanni Verga,” the lower 
social classes—especially peasants, fishermen, and servants—forcefully enter 
their stories and sometimes become protagonists. At the same time, Virga 
thoroughly investigates the reality in all its diverse facets, including suicide. 
Self-death, however, is not typically associated with the lower classes; on the 
contrary, it remains the prerogative of the rich and noble. As this chapter 
shows, even when it is a character from the lower strata of society who com- 
mits suicide, yet the final gesture tells more about an existential condition 
than about their social struggle. Virga considers the two novels Giacinta (1879) 
and // Marchese di Roccaverdina (1901) by Luigi Capuana, and the novels Una 
peccatrice (1865) and Eros (1875), and the short story “Lultima giornata,” in 
the collection Per le vie (1883), by Giovanni Verga. She aims to analyze sui- 
cide as an option for wealthy people in Giacinta, Una peccatrice, and Eros, and 
as an existential reason for poor people in // Marchese di Roccaverdina and 
“Lultima giornata.” It is clear that suicide, in both Capuana and Verga, is not 
deployed as a social critique of the society and does not intend to denounce 
inequities, but it is instead a privilege for a few. 

“Irony, Suicide, and Social Criticism in Margarita Nelken’s Short Novel: 
Mi suicidio (1924),” by Juan A. Godoy Pefias (University of Cincinnati), 
engages in the short story My Suicide by Margarita Nelken, in which after a 
supposed suicide attempt by the main character and with a tremendous 
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satirical charge, the Madrilenian writer creates a work of fiction that allows us 
to see a hypocritical society marked by social division, appearances, and eco- 
nomic interests. A love relationship of convenience, a promising career, and a 
world of interwoven social relations begin to flourish after the suicide attempt. 
In this way, this chapter aims to explore the use that Nelken makes of suicide 
to make the more humble reader aware of the social situation of Spain in the 
20s, which also paints the worlds of folklore and the publishing revolution of 
the time. Also, Godoy Pefias analyzes the use of irony because it is the suicide 
itself that marks the beginning of a successful career in the publishing market 
for the main character. In short, he focuses on how Nelken uses such a maca- 
bre episode as suicide to shed light on the darkness of Spanish society, a soci- 
ety in the midst of one of its most difficult periods of the twentieth century. 

Angelika Potempa (The University of Texas Rio Grande Valley) writes “The 
True Life in the False One (Das wahre Leben im falschen). Suicide Attempts of 
Literary Heroes in Eastern German Literature.” This chapter studies suicide in 
texts of Eastern German writers such as Plenzdorf (1972), Braun (1977), 
Gorlitz (1978), Wolf (1979), Zinna (1981), Hein (1982), and Muthesius 
(1982), in the context of the German Democratic Republic, a political and 
economic unit with Soviet-influenced but specifically Eastern German deter- 
mined socialist socialization. Literature in this period ascribes the role of a 
participant in an educational dictatorship to form well-rounded socialist per- 
sonalities. Consequently, seen as educators of the people (Volkserzieher), writ- 
ers had to walk a fine line when thinking publicly about the chances of 
realizing the high ideals (Aehre Ideale) of socialism in their home country. 
Under the umbrella of debating suicide, Potempa investigates the concerns of 
the writers such as the intolerable circumstances of political oppression or a 
critique of the conventional notion of literary heritage. For this research, how- 
ever, the focus is on value interpretations and philosophical and ideological 
underpinnings of what it means for the literary character to live a meaningful 
life until the end and how sociopolitical conditions interweaves themselves 
into the decision to end their lives. 

Also focused on the German scope, Ricardo Gutiérrez Aguilar (Complutense 
University of Madrid) delves around the social contradiction implicit in the 
intricacies and stern duties of living under the surveillance of the State 
Apparatus in the 80s’ East Berlin, and the experience of having to cope with 
those imposed social conditions. In his chapter, “The Life of Others. Marx and 
Durkheim on Suicide and Social Good(s),” he focuses on the Filmbuch titled 
Das Leben der Anderen (2006) by Florian Henckel von Donnersmarck. There 
is an inner logic all through the Filmbuch that confronts devotion and pas- 
sion, altruism and egoism, with its relative weight in the service to the 
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Common Good. Is it life—each one’s life—Gutiérrez Aguilar asks himself, the 
lives of others, some goods we possess, an amenity? At the peak of the 
Filmbuch, suicide makes its entrance into the plot. The concept officiates as a 
dialectical reminder of the tensions among private-public property. With the 
help of the short text that Marx published in January 1846 “Peuchet on 
Suicide” and Durkheim’s magnum opus on the same issue in 1897 Le Suicide, 
this chapter aims to stress the argument that makes out of life a class of belong- 
ing which ownership is in social dispute. For the former, it is in the very 
essence of the suffocating modern social relations and circumstances of pro- 
duction where we can find the apparent cause that explains Peuchet’s statisti- 
cal account. For Durkheim, instead, society is the final recipient referred to in 
such a sacrifice. Suicide is a social fact, a by-product of every society. Sometimes 
it reinforces bonds with the others, the community. Michaél Foessel serves as 
a final contrast. His concept of intimacy offers the third articulation to the 
previous two that clarifies what a special kind of goods life could be beyond 
its relation to the common. 

This first section serves as a means to claim for the public response and 
acknowledgment of responsibility to address the problem of suicide. However, 
society is not the only cause of suicide. A more compassionate understanding 
of death by suicide than that of the social stigma requires going through the 
existential and psychological reasons for committing suicide in modernity. In 
the second part of this book, titled “Existential and Psychological Reasons for 
Suicide in Modern Fictional Literature,” the contributors analyze the plots of 
some works in which suicidal behavior in the main characters is related to our 
most profound and unfathomable instincts and impulses. Following philo- 
sophical and psychological theories, the chapters in this part delve into the 
indeterminate and moral agency of persons who commit suicide to reveal 
some internal and subjective causes of suicide. From the most recurrent psy- 
chological causes of suicide in the fictional characters, experts conclude that 
libidinous instincts such as primary aggression and defended aggression 
(which turns into auto-aggressive behavior), and an extreme susceptibility to 
narcissistic injury in a person, are responsible for the suicide. Apart from this, 
on many occasions, suicide is just a matter of immaturity, weakness, psycho- 
logical vulnerability, social isolation, and loss of cultural origin. Suicide might 
be, also, the result of being suffering from severe depression and meaningless 
sensation. Nevertheless, maybe suicide is just a means to cope with a life of 
grief. Understood as an anthropocentric phenomenon, some contributions to 
this book demonstrate that suicide might be a consequence of the struggle for 
existence. The image of the solitary intellectual, who possess a high sensibility 
as well as high reflection levels, who is continuously struggling with 
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self-analysis and philosophical and psychological speculations, and who feels 
the absurdity of life, on the one hand, and longs for a deeper sense and tran- 
scendence, on the other, might get caught up in an existential crisis that leads 
to suicide. The behavior of many of the characters in the works the authors 
analyze is the consequence of becoming excessively aware of the central para- 
dox of human existence. For some, suicide is, after all, an act of personal 
liberation. 

Coming back to Spain, “Desire of Death, Suicide, and Salvation: Problems 
with Eternity in Miguel de Unamuno,” by Rodolfo Gutiérrez Simén 
(Complutense University of Madrid, Spain), shows that death has a perma- 
nent presence in the work of Miguel de Unamuno, both novelistic and philo- 
sophical. His conception of mortality can only be understood from the hunger 
of eternity and a search for salvation that may be contradictory with a rational- 
ity that in no way is the specific human attribute. Gutiérrez Simén intends to 
develop not only Unamuno’s conception of death but of self-induced death 
and the desire to die, as well as its relationship with the Catholic dogma that 
would prevent the salvation of suicides. To get this task, he approaches the 
question from a double perspective. On the one hand, he develops the philo- 
sophical elements of Unamuno’s thought related to this topic fundamentally 
in three works: The Life of Don Quijote and Sancho (1905), Tragic Sense of Life 
(1913), and How to Make a Novel (1927). The consumption of human life, as 
an indispensable condition to understand the development of it and its outlet 
in death, and the question of the conservation of the individual (if possible), 
vertebrate the first part of his research. He also considers Unamuno’s concep- 
tion of the hero as sinner by ambition and the concept of transcendental ego- 
tism. Naturally, the assumptions that Unamuno inherits from authors such as 
William James are duly explained here. Secondly, he addresses the question of 
death and, in particular, suicide (consummated or not) in the novels of the 
Basque author. Thus, Love and Pedagogy (1902), Mist (1914), and Aunt Tula 
(1921) are especially relevant and, with some emphasis, some passages by San 
Manuel Bueno, martir (1931), in which the problem of salvation and suicide 
is explicitly considered. 

From Italy, ““The End of the World? Let Me Die.” Guido Morselli’s 
Dissipatio H. G. between Suicide and Mankind’s Dissolution,” by Roberto 
Risso (Clemson University, South Carolina), presents a hybrid narration, half 
philosophical pamphlet and half literary, of what comes after the end of 
humanity he novel by Guido Morselli Dissipatio H. G. (1977). The book tells 
the story, in the first person, of a man who tries to commit suicide in a cave, 
fails, goes back home, and finds out that the whole of humanity has dissolved. 
The protagonist finds himself living in a world deprived of humans in a 
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crescendo of short travels, meaningless actions, and a profusion of philosophi- 
cal and psychological speculations, quoting and antagonizing Durkheim, 
Hegel, Freud, Marcuse, and mentioning an array of Italian and other foreign 
writers. This chapter seeks to reconstruct the historical and cultural back- 
ground of Italy from the late 60s and early 70s, when the reflux of the Jtalian 
economic miracle put the country in an economic and moral crisis. In this 
troubled context, Risso analyzes Dissipatio H. G. as the narration of a struggle 
with the temptation of suicide and the international tradition of the post- 
disaster narration. 

Barbara Hawellek (Beta Clinic Bonn, Germany) conducts a psychological 
analysis of the behavioral and understanding patterns of suicide in the work 
of Percy. In “The Existential and Suicidal Crisis in the Work of Walker Percy,” 
Hawellek reveals an in-depth insight into and a broad perception of this phe- 
nomenon beyond traditional/clinical suicidology in the literary work of Percy. 
She tries to point out the personal perspective of his protagonists, their pres- 
ent interpersonal/social context and the ruling Zeitgeist, and identifies multi- 
ple releasing factors of existential crisis and suicidal ideas/behavior. The major 
one is the central paradox of human existence, involving the feeling of absur- 
dity on the one side, and an intense longing for a more profound sense and 
transcendence on the other. In particular, Hawellek highlights, Percy teaches 
us that people with a high sensibility, as well as with high reflection levels, 
notice this conflict of intense ambivalence and, in consequence, despair. 
Hawellek claims that Percy’s literary protagonists under this process can get 
intensified and reach its entire depth about the symbolic existential crisis with 
the option to projective identification. 

To put an end to this part, Robyn R. Gaier (Youngstown State University, 
Ohio) notes the moral component of suicide in “What Darkness Reveals: A 
Look at Depression and Suicide in the Works of William Styron.” In Darkness 
Visible: A Memoir of Madness (1989), William Styron criticized the practice of 
attributing moral wrongdoing to persons who either died by suicide, attempted 
suicide, or, otherwise, experienced suicide ideation. He also criticized the 
attribution of moral wrongdoing to such persons because he saw it as a gravely 
mistaken accusation that contributes to the social stigma of death by suicide. 
Drawing upon Styron’s first-person account of depression as a mental illness 
along with his suicide ideation, the aim of this chapter is three-fold. First, to 
establish that some of the difficulties that arise in determining what consti- 
tutes suicide rest upon ambiguities in moral agency. Understanding a person’s 
degree of intentionality towards death is imperative concerning suicide, even 
if it remains elusive. Second, to show that a fragmented sense of moral agency 
may characterize the experiences of persons who suffer from severe 
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depression, primarily by appealing to insights from Styron’s narrative. Such 
insights are also illustrated through the portrayal of a few characters in his 
writings, and so this chapter notes those relevant similarities as well. Third, to 
explain why an integrated form of moral agency is necessary for moral 
accountability. Since such integration was compromised in Styron’s experi- 
ence of depression, this chapter ultimately aims to show how Styron’s battle 
with severe depression, in conjunction with the depictions of a few characters 
in his writings, advances a more compassionate understanding of death by 
suicide than what social stigma permits. 

The consequent next step in this book, after revealing some causes and 
reasons of suicide through the literary analysis of modern fictional narratives 
across the globe, is to examine the power of literature itself and concrete liter- 
ary works as preventive tools for suicide ideation. The last part of this book, 
“Suicide Prevention Strategies of Modern Fictional Literature,” aims to show 
how we can use fiction to make things up and the way that fiction becomes 
us, becomes our lives, our stories. Especially among teenagers and young peo- 
ple, the readers have developed a seemingly inexhaustible thirst for novels that 
address the topic of suicide. In this sense, the authors of this part demonstrate, 
by paying attention to fictional works, that engaging in conversations with 
characters of modern literature is useful for avoiding suicidal ideation result- 
ing from loss, trauma, anger, guilt, sorrow, or regret. In the same vein, fic- 
tional narrations based on the relationship between psychiatrists and patients 
is also truly educative and teaches why hopes are vital in life. Sometimes, the 
metaphors with which the writers address suicide are significant for people to 
cope with their frustrations and suicidal ideation. 

As an example of the latter, Fazila Derya Agis (Independent Scholar, 
Turkey) studies, in “Ecological Metaphors: Suicide Versus Life in Paulo 
Coelho’s Veronika Decides to Die,” the ecological metaphors dealing with 
depression and hope based on the suicidal thoughts of a Slovene girl called 
Veronika. She appears as a character successful in life with no financial prob- 
lems in the novel Veronika Decides to Die, by the Brazilian author Paulo 
Coelho (1998). She is recovered to a mental hospital after her suicide attempt 
due to her boredom of life. The novel is about her recovery process in this 
famous mental hospital in Slovenia. Agis analyzes the literary representations 
of ecological events from an ecolinguistic point of view. For instance, 
November alludes to darkness alongside sadness, whereas summer alludes to 
hope; the seaside, the sunshine, horizons, and a blue sky refer to hope, whereas 
the long nights and darkness in the hospital are associated with depression. 
The relationship between psychiatrists and patients is also educative, as men- 
tioned. Veronika’s escape from the hospital with a schizophrenic guy, who was 
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mourning after his girlfriend’s death, teaches why hopes are vital in life. 
Moreover, a contrast occurs between living crazily and living by obeying strict 
rules. To conclude, ecological metaphors leading to depression during the 
Cold War due to hard times and societal norms are mentioned. Accordingly, 
the ecological metaphors associated with hope, depression, and suicide in this 
novel are examined from a cognitive semiotic and linguistic perspective to 
make suicide and its correlated behaviors closer to the reader. Examples of 
such conceptual and mental metaphors include “the sea is the hope for a 
bright future,” “darkness is hopelessness,” “rain is hope,” “sun is love,” “cold 
weather is depression,” “hot weather is joy,” “sunbeams are angels,” “night is 
evil,” and “nature is relief.” 

Wouter Schrover (University of Amsterdam) returns to the debate in the 
Netherlands about the state’s role in assisted suicide in which the renowned 
poet, essayist, and novelist Joost Zwagerman took part in 2001. In 
“Intertextuality and the Opposition to Suicide and Assisted Suicide in the 
Netherlands — The Case of Joost Zwagerman,” Schrover considers the novel 
Zes sterren (Six Stars) (2002), in which the suicidal act committed by one of 
the main characters is morally evaluated in diverse ways by the other charac- 
ters in the book. While some of them are ambivalent about it, others believe 
it is an act of cowardice and desertion—the novel thus hints at the notion of 
the Dutch act, which refers to suicide and has a strong negative connotation. 
This chapter compares the representation of suicide in Zes sterren to the posi- 
tion Zwagerman took as an essayist—most explicitly in Door eigen hand. 
Zelfmoord en de nabestaanden (With Ones Own Hand. Suicide and the Relatives) 
(2005). To this end, it combines narratological and rhetorical analysis and 
traces interdiscursive and intertextual relations between Zwagerman’s work 
and other writings on suicide (e.g., Alvarez’ The Savage God. A Study of Suicide, 
1971, and Jean Améry’s Hand an sich legen. Diskurs tiber den Freitod, 1976). 
Moreover, the examination of Zwagerman’s novelistic and essayistic work is 
deepened by a brief discussion of his suicide in 2015 and the media coverage 
it received. 

Michelle Falkoff (Northwestern University, Illinois) details some books 
published in recent years that look at suicide from multiple perspectives; from 
those who are suicidal themselves—such as in Jasmine Warga’s My Heart and 
Other Black Holes (2015) and Jennifer Niven’s All the Bright Places (2015)—to 
those left behind in the wake of suicide—as in Cynthia Hand’s The Last Time 
We Say Goodbye (2015) and Emily X.R. Pan’s The Astonishing Color of After 
(2018). Her chapter, “Suicide in Contemporary Young Adult Novels,” warns 
that even though many of these books provide valuable insight for teen read- 
ers who engage in suicidal ideation or who want to understand the 
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motivations of those who contemplate suicide or have taken their own lives, 
some books may prove harmful for vulnerable readers, particularly given the 
age range of the readership. Falkoff examines the benefits and challenges of 
taking on this complex topic for a teen audience, and evaluates some existing 
literature to determine what makes some novels effective and others poten- 
tially damaging. Specifically, she looks at the strategies writers develop to 
communicate this complicated matter, including the evaluation of characters, 
structure, and language across multiple novels that address the topic in a vari- 
ety of ways. 

“Our Precarious Selves’: Suicide and Autoimmunity in Yiyun Li,” by 
Andrew Bennett (University of Bristol, United Kingdom), aims to think 
about Yiyun Li’s remarkable novel Where Reasons End (2019). Written in the 
months after the death by suicide of Li’s 16-year-old son, the novel presents a 
series of conversations between a fictional mother, the narrator, and Nikolai, 
a fictional, suicided 16-year-old boy. The novel approaches questions of loss, 
trauma, anger, guilt, and sorrow obliquely, offering fragmentary, meditative, 
and often impatient, querulous conversations about language and time, music 
and books, memory and regret, knowing and not knowing, perfection and 
imperfection, writing and fiction. Generated out of a particular historical 
event, the novel explores the repercussions of a death that cannot be assimi- 
lated, accepted, ignored, accounted for, or forgotten. Immersed in the speci- 
ficity of an individual, historical, familial death, and the contemporary 
American and Chinese-American contexts and cultures, the fictionality of Li’s 
novel also perforce transcends the concrete actuality of the circumstances that 
engendered and necessitated its writing. 

In an effort to examine the benefits and challenges of taking on this com- 
plex topic for a teen audience, from a pedagogical point of view, through lit- 
erature—and to put a different end to this review—this book finishes with the 
special contribution “Leaving One’s Comfort Zone to Write About Suicide: 
Arya’ Story,” by Jeffrey Berman (University at Albany, State University of 
New York). Berman presents in this book the results of an undergraduate 
course at the University of Albany that consists of having the students writing 
about love and loss and then sharing their writings with classmates to identify 
and prevent suicidal ideation. Writing and reading short literature and essays 
by students demonstrates the personal, educational, and therapeutic value of 
literature to engage them on the journey out of and back into their comfort 
zone. Moreover, both they and us can better understand the social and indi- 
vidual causes of suicide and how to dismiss from our minds and the spirit of 
others the idea to commit suicide. 

A morbid phenomenon for some, a thorny issue for others; the appealing 
but serious topic of suicide leaves no one unmoved. It is always difficult to talk 
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of suicide, but literature is undoubtedly a means to be closer to ourselves and 
others in moments of crisis and desperation. This is not a self-help book, but 
an academic one. But the authors in this title demonstrate that people can 
find understanding and reassurance in the fictional experiences and perspec- 
tives of others to be applied to real life. Whatever a social or personal issue/ 
reasons—presumably both—hopefully this book is of some help in the task of 
highlighting literature potential to prevent suicide in the current society, and 
many might find in these pages the path towards the understanding of the 
causes and remedies of their suffering. 

As the editor of Suicide in Modern Literature, | want to thank the contribu- 
tors to this project and acknowledge their brave to engage in this thoughtful 
conversation. Some of us met in person on the occasion of the international 
workshop Depression as Creative and Destructive Force in Contemporary 
Literature | organized at Harvard University in May 2019, and are planning 
to meet again in 2022 online due to the COVID-19. It was the respect and 
commitment they demonstrated toward this socio-individual problem that I 
got the inspiration and strength to edit this book. I am truly grateful to 
Springer and my editor Lilith Dorko for making this collective work possible. 
My last words of gratitude are for the Department of Romance Languages 
and Literatures at Harvard University and the Department of Philosophy and 
Society at Complutense University of Madrid, and my respective supervisors 
there, Mariano Siskind and José Luis Villacafias Berlanga. This book has ben- 
efited from the research projects “Por una historia conceptual de la contempo- 
raneidad” (PID2020-113413RB-C31), “Improvisation and emotional 
contagion” (PID2019-108988GB-I00), and “Institucién y constitucién de la 
individualidad” (PID2020-117413GA-I00), funded by the Spanish 
MICINN, and “Nuevas redes de solidaridad en la COVID-19: Comunidades 
emocionales, activismo de base y ayuda mutua,” funded by the Fundacién 
BBVA (Ayudas a Equipos de Investigacién Cientifica sobre SARS-CoV-2 y 
COVID-19 en Humanidades). 


I was clear at the point where I was ready to give up, and it wasn’t that I didn’t 
have the motivation to... it was almost as if I couldn't bring myself to make a 
conclusion. I can look back on it now like it was a different person, and I refuse 
to ever get to that place again. There’s a big difference, I discovered, between 
wanting to die and not wanting to live. When you want to die, you at least have 
a goal. When you don't want to live, you're really just empty. Brian Hugh Warner 
(Marilyn Manson), MTV News (2007). 


Madrid, Spain Josefa Ros Velasco 
October 13, 2020 
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Both psychology and literature focus on human behavior, and, as a result, 
there are several areas in which the interests of psychologists and writers con- 
verge. For example, Aldous Huxley was enamored by William Sheldon’s the- 
ory that body type was associated with personality, and so Huxley ensured 
that the characters in his novels had the appropriate Sheldonian physique 
(Calcraft, 1980). Psychologists too have made use of literature in many ways. 
This relationship is useful when studying suicide. 
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2 D. Lester 
Testing Psychological Theories 


Literature can be used to test psychological theories. For example, theories of 
suicide can be tested using suicide notes, albeit an unusual form of literature. 
Thomas Joiner (2005) proposed that two factors were present in suicides— 
thwarted belongingness (disrupted social relationships) and perceived bur- 
densomeness. Gunn et al. (2012) examined 261 suicide notes from Australia 
and found thwarted belongingness in the content of 30.7% of the notes and 
perceived burdensomeness in 10.3%. Only 4.2% had both themes, thereby 
disputing the generality of Joiner’s theory. 

Folk tales from primitive societies have been studied. For example, 
McClelland et al. (1966) looked for factors associated with heavy drinking in 
societies and found that those with heavy drinking had folk tales in which the 
characters had a feeling of weakness in the face of heavy demands, leading the 
men to dream of magical potency and to achieve this by drinking. Literature 
has also been used to study people’s preference for different degrees of com- 
plexity. Kammann (1966) found that people prefer intermediate levels of 
complexity, but this level varies from person to person. 

Suicides in literature have also been used to study a culture. Lester (1972) 
examined the suicides which occurred in the plays of the Norwegian Henrik 
Ibsen (1828-1906) to see if they conformed to the patterns described by 
Hendin (1964) for suicides in Norway, Sweden, or Denmark. Hendin used 
his clinical judgment to argue that suicide in Sweden was usually the result of 
failure to achieve a high level of performance, suicide in Denmark was the 
result of the loss of significant others, and suicide in Norway was the result 
either of loss of a significant other upon whom the suicide was dependent or 
of guilt over transgressions. 

Apart from a brief mention in Cataline (2013) of the suicide of a woman 
after a rape, there are seven suicidal deaths in Ibsen’s plays, five victim- 
precipitated homicides, and two equivocal deaths. In general, found that the 
suicides had suffered from dependency loss, whereas the victim-precipitated 
murders were experiencing guilt over transgressions. The suicides also appeared 
to be motivated by the desire to preserve or restore an ideal self-image. 

For example, in The Wild Duck (2013), Hedvig is very attached to her par- 
ents, especially her father. Because of her poor eyesight, she does not go to 
school and has no friends her own age. Hedvig’s suicide occurs after her father 
realizes that she is not his daughter, considers leaving home, and verbally 
rejects her. Hedvig shoots herself shortly after her father tells her to go away 
and not to come near him. Her suicide is clearly provoked by the rejection of 
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her father. It would seem to be a dependency-loss suicide, which fits Hendin’s 
description of Norwegian suicides.’ 


Understanding Human Behavior in the Past 


The psychological study of historical figures, such as Erikson’s (1962) of 
Martin Luther, was the basis of a new academic discipline—psychohistory. 
An example of a psychohistorical study is in my work (2004) on the suicide 
of Socrates (he drank hemlock rather than allowing the state to execute him). 
Whereas philosophers who have written about his death argue, on the whole, 
that his death was not suicide, I argued that his death was a form of suicide in 
which an individual forces others to kill him. This is often seen in modern 
times when an individual acts in such a way that police officers are forced to 
shoot him (a behavior known as suicide-by-cop). 

McClelland (1958) used quantitative methods by scoring a selection of 
ancient Greek writings for the need to achieve. He found that this need 
declined steadily from 700 BC to 250 BC which was consistent with the his- 
torical events of that period. History and psychology can interact through 
literature in attempts to categorize historical epochs in psychological terms 
rather than in economic or social terms. Manuel (1965) examined utopian 
novels from the past 500 years and noted that they fall into three clear peri- 
ods: utopias of calm felicity (pre-nineteenth century), the open-ended utopias 
of the nineteenth century, and contemporary utopias based either on the 
hypothesis of a growing spiritualization (a humanistic psychological influ- 
ence) or on the fantasy of great sensate gratification (a psychoanalytic 
influence). 


Psychological Analyses of Literature 


The most common interaction of psychology and literature has been the use 
of psychological theories (especially psychoanalysis) to analyze literature. 
Niederland (1960) noted that the first example of this was an analysis by 
Freud of Die Richterin (The Judge) (1986) written by the Swiss writer, Conrad 
Ferdinand Meyer (1825-1898). Freud sent an essay to his friend, Wilhelm 


"Interestingly, Ibsen considered moving to Denmark, but never did so. Furthermore, according to Meyer 
(1971), Ibsen did contemplate suicide during one stressful period in his life. 
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Fliess in 1898, in which he suggested that the novel was an unconscious 
defense against Meyer’s memory of an affair with his sister. 

Faber (1970) provided several examples of how an examination of suicide 
in literary characters can throw light on our understanding of suicide. In 
doing this, Faber explicitly stated that he viewed literary suicides as case stud- 
ies (though he places the words in quotes) which may serve as archetypes of 
suicidal behavior and which may provide insights into suicidal behavior. He 
states that he is not interested in how the suicides further the literary aims or 
esthetic contraptions of the authors, their esthetic implications, or how they 
might throw light on the attitudes toward suicide of the society in which the 
play was written. 

The suicide of Alcestis, Queen of Thessaly, illustrates some of the possible 
unconscious psychodynamics of voluntary altruistic suicide. Apollo learns 
that Alcestis’ husband, Admetus, is to die prematurely and makes a deal with 
the Fates to spare his life. The Fates demand another death in Admetus’ place, 
and only his wife, Alcestis, volunteers to die in his place. 

The central theme in the play appears not to be that Alcestis has offered to 
die in place of her husband but that her husband has accepted her offer! After 
Alcestis realizes that her husband is going to accept her offer, she is filled with 
resentment toward him. She acts so as to induce guilt in him in order to pun- 
ish him for accepting her offer. However, her aggression is expressed in part 
consciously and in part unconsciously. 

On the day of her death, Alcestis does not emphasize the voluntary nature 
of her death. She speaks of herself as one who is about to be destroyed, imply- 
ing that Admetus should have protected her from this destruction. She hints 
of betrayal and abandonment, focusing, for example, on her soon-to-be- 
motherless children. She expresses the hope that her daughter will marry a 
noble husband, implying that her own husband is not so noble. 

In Admetus’ presence, Alcestis breaks down and weeps, whereas with others 
she is more controlled. As soon as Admetus begins to experience the guilt and 
to suffer, Alcestis recovers her composure rapidly. She then extracts a promise 
from Admetus that he will not remarry, so that he will be less likely to forget 
Alcestis and her sacrifice. 

Faber notes that Admetus is very dependent upon his wife, and it is this 
dependence that leads him in part to ask for and accept her sacrifice. However, 
his dependency on Alcestis makes her loss unbearable. He ends up begging 
her not to abandon him. We have, therefore, a relationship between a depen- 
dent person with few inner resources and a self-sacrificing person who resents 
being involved with a man who needs her in an infantile way and treats her as 
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an object. Admetus uses Alcestis’ sacrifice to stop living rather than anticipat- 
ing the construction of a new life without her. 

A clinical hypothesis generated by Faber’s analysis is that voluntary altruis- 
tic suicides stress that they are victims; in contrast, obligatory altruistic sui- 
cides tend to protect their egos by transforming the will of others into their 
own will, that is, they see themselves as martyrs. I doubt that this hypothesis 
could have been formulated using cases of suicidal behavior found among the 
clinical material in the files of psychiatric hospitals or psychotherapists’ offices. 
Faber, therefore, provided insights into altruistic suicide that had not been 
identified from case studies of real-world suicides. 

Good examples of learning about suicide from literature come from the 
plays of Sophocles whom I (2002) called the first great suicidologist. In the 
play Oedipus Rex (Oedipus the King) (2005a), I noted that there are clues that 
Jocasta has known for a long time that Oedipus is her son and that the proph- 
ecy has been fulfilled. She is content with this, and she tries to prevent Oedipus 
from seeking the truth. When she fails, she dies by suicide, calling out to 
Laius, her first love and the father of Oedipus. She has lost her baby when 
they sent him to die, then her husband, and now her long-lost son and second 
husband, as well as a loss of status, losses that are too great for her to continue 
living. Oedipus, when he discovers the truth, goes to kill his mother but, 
when he finds her dead, turns his anger onto himself, a common psychoana- 
lytic process. 

In the play Antigone, Antigone, having lost her mother and father and her 
preferred brother—she sees her death as reuniting with Polynices in her 
“bridal bower” (2005b, p. 46, line 896)—goads Creon into executing her, a 
victim-precipitated homicide (Wolfgang, 1959). Haemon, rushing to save to 
Antigone, tries to kill his father, Creon, but fails and so turns the sword onto 
himself—another “murder in the 180th degree” (Shneidman, 1985, p. 34). 

Literary styles have been studied. Skinner (1941) attempted to estimate 
whether the amount of alliteration in Shakespeare’s sonnets exceed chance 
expectations. Rokeach et al. (1970) analyzed the values expressed in the 
Federalist Papers in order to ascertain the authorship of the disputed papers. A 
frequent approach has been to trace a theme through its many manifestations 
in literature. For example, McClelland (1964) traced the Harlequin theme 
(the association of sexuality and death in the same person) in past and current 
novels and plays. He then found that dying women gave more themes of illicit 
sexuality in their stories stimulated by the pictures in the Thematic 
Apperception Test (TAT) than did non-dying women, illustrating the 
Harlequin theme in real people. 
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I (1989) treated the poems of Sylvia Plath as if they were responses to the 
Rorschach inkblot test in order to see whether doing so throws light on her 
suicide. Piotrowski (1974) suggested that the use of shading in responses to 
the test (What do you see in this inkblot?) provides information as to whether 
the person will inhibit behavior under stress or act out. Light shading (using 
the variations in the gray parts of the inkblots) indicates inhibition, whereas 
dark shading (using the words, dark, black, night, etc.) indicates acting out.* 
I found that the use of dark shading increased dramatically as the day of 
Plath’s suicide grew close, indicating the increased likelihood of acting out. 
For example, in her poem “Daddy” (1992), written a few months before her 
suicide, Plath used the word dark six times. In her first collection of poems, 
she used dark shading words an average of 0.65 times per poem. 


Psychological Studies of the Author (and 
the Reader) 


Another important area of study has been the psychological study of the 
author and the creative process. For example, Ghiselin (1963) argued that the 
unconscious and inspiration played a minimal role in the creative process, but 
rather a sense that the story was writing itself (compulsion) and flashes of self- 
consciousness. There have also been studies of the psychological state of 
authors. For example, Bellak (1964) treated the short stories of Somerset 
Maugham as if they were responses to the pictures of the TAT and scored the 
stories to measure Maugham’s psychological needs. After an analysis of 10 of 
Maugham’s 91 short stories, Bellak suggested that Maugham had a continu- 
ous struggle with his sexual and aggressive impulses. To control them, 
Maugham tried for emotional isolation and detachment, playing the role of 
an onlooker toward others. 

Many writers base their novels and poems on their own experiences, and so 
their works can be considered autobiographical. This is true, for example, of 
the novelists Ernest Hemingway and Cesare Pavese and the poets Anne Sexton 
and Sylvia Plath, all of whom died by suicide, and some authors have also 
written diaries and letters which have been preserved. For example, I (2009) 
analyzed Pavese’s suicide using his diary and novels. 

The most notable study of the reaction of people to reading was stimulated 
by the Commission on Obscenity and Pornography (Anonymous, 1970) 
which sponsored research on the effects of pornography on people. In another 


* Calling this dark shading is perhaps a poor choice of terms by Piotrowski (1974). 
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example of the study of the reaction of readers to literature, psychologists have 
speculated why children like fairy stories involving cannibalism (e.g., 
Bettelheim, 1977), but I (2020) have argued that a more relevant question is 
why parents choose to read stories involving cannibalism to children. 


Other Points of Contact 


Goodman (1963) has noted two areas in which psychology and literature 
relate. First, psychologizing can itself be viewed as a literary genre. A psycho- 
analytic case history in a scholarly journal is, for Goodman, a real novel or 
adventure. A second relationship that Goodman saw between psychology and 
literature is in the way that writers have been affected by psychological ideas. 
For example, contemporary writing takes into account the continuity of 
dream life, daydreams and waking life, the slips and errors we make in speech, 
fantasy, and wishful thinking. 


Does Creative Writing Harm Suicidal People? 


Is writing therapeutic for creative writers or is it a stressor that contributes to 
their psychological disturbance? Silverman and Will (1986) analyzed the life 
and suicide of Sylvia Plath and concluded that, although she tried to control 
her suicidal impulses by means of her poetry, she failed in this endeavor. 
Silverman and Will argued that poetry is successful when it bridges the inner 
worlds of the creative person and the audience—presumably they mean criti- 
cally successful, for even poor poetry can serve a useful psychological function 
for the writer, even if it is merely cathartic. To be successful, poetry must first 
achieve a balance between the writer’s use of the audience to serve his or her 
own narcissistic needs (a type of exhibitionism) and the desire to give others a 
way of structuring the terrors and anxieties that afflict us all. 

When they apply their ideas to Sylvia Plath, Silverman and Will assert that 
the successful creative process is successful only when the unconscious forces 
in the writer operate silently and remain hidden from view. This assertion 
represents a rather traditional view of creative writing. It would seem to 
express a preference on the part of Silverman and Will for a particular type of 
literature rather than expressing a universal truth. The confessional style of 
poetry developed by W.D. Snodgrass and Robert Lowell and pursued by Anne 
Sexton is in direct opposition to Silverman and Will’s view. In her later style, 
Plath revealed her deepest feelings in her poems, using her experiences to 
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create the poem rather than to simply transform it. Silverman and Will note 
that she described her early poems as “proper in shape and number and every 
part” (1986, p. 142) but not alive. Her poems moved from being a reordering 
and reshaping of experience with a poetic purpose toward becoming expres- 
sions of herself. She identified with her poems, which made their rejection by 
publishers even more painful, and Silverman and Will label this change as a 
“narcissistic regression” (1986, p. 99). 

The causal sequence which Silverman and Will propose for Plath has no 
evidence for or against it. It is simply one reading of Plath’s life. Other, equally 
plausible, alternative paths can be proposed. For example, it is quite likely that 
Plath’s participation, along with Anne Sexton with whom she became very 
close, in a poetry workshop run by Robert Lowell had a major impact on her 
writing style. Several members of his workshop adopted a more self-revealing 
content for their poems, and two received Pulitzer prizes for their work. 

What is interesting is that, whereas in the early 1950s, her writing may not 
have helped her cope with the stressors, external and intrapsychic, with which 
she was confronted, in the later 1950s her switch to a more revealing and 
personalized style of writing may have helped her survive. Silverman and Will 
claimed that her writing failed to prevent her suicide. Perhaps it may have 
postponed her suicide? 

Terry and I myself (1992) argued that writing poetry can be useful for sui- 
cidal individuals. Writing poems per se may not necessarily be helpful to the 
client (although they may be cathartic), but the revision of the initial drafts of 
poems may be therapeutically useful. Revising poems may serve a similar 
function for clients as the journal assignments devised by cognitive therapists 
by giving the clients intellectual control over their emotions and distance 
from the traumatic memories. Sexton revised her poems extensively and, in 
the process of revision, had to concentrate on form rather than content. This 
allows for both the action that therapists deem to be therapeutic and the dis- 
tancing of the self from one’s problems. Because Sexton ultimately chose the 
moment of her death, one should not discount the therapeutic help her writ- 
ing afforded her. 

Anne Sexton illustrates the dialectic in poetry as therapy, between expres- 
sion and catharsis on the one hand and cognitive control on the other. Sexton, 
as long as she was able to stay psychiatrically stable, was able to apply the craft 
of poetry to her creative productions. Both Sexton and Martin Orne, her first 
therapist, believed that her poetry had helped her recover. Only toward the 
end of her life, as her ability to craft her poems declined, so did her mental 
stability dissipate. 
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Interestingly, both Plath and Sexton showed manic trends prior to their 
suicides, writing poems furiously, poems with more emotional expression and 
less poetic crafting. Rather than arguing that writing poetry contributed in 
part to their suicides, it makes as much sense to say that, in their final break- 
downs, poetry was no longer able to help them deal with the intrapsychic 
forces driving them as it had in the past. As their inner turmoil increased, 
both wrote feverishly, almost like a safety valve letting out the steam under 
pressure in a boiler, but to no avail since the pressure was building up faster 
than they could release it. 

But this final failure of the craft of poetry to keep Sylvia Plath and Anne 
Sexton alive does not, as Silverman and Will argue, signify total failure. Both 
were outstanding poets and functioned quite well given their probable affec- 
tive disorders. I would argue that the craft of poetry kept both poets alive for 
many years after their self-destructive impulses first manifested themselves 
and so signifies success.° 


A Dissenting Voice 


Not everyone approves of this interaction between psychology and literature. 
Jaffe (1967) argued that a work of literature is contrived, serving only the 
writer's intent. The literary structure of the work (play, poem, or novel) forces 
the character into particular acts and mannerisms. Thus, we cannot learn 
about real people from a study of literary characters. We can learn only about 
unreal people. Furthermore, we must beware of discovering facts from litera- 
ture when those writers incorporated that information into their works (see 
the use of Sheldon’s ideas about physique and personality used by Huxley, 
noted above). 

However, with care and forewarned, the psychologist can find a rich source 
of materials for study in the realm of literature. 
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Suicide is interpretation. 
Margaret Higonnet, “Speaking Silences: Women’s Suicide” 


On May 28, 1879, the front page of the New York World carried the story 
of the suicide of a 12-year-old boy, Harry Ackley, in a Philadelphia juvenile 
reformatory. After a week of solitary confinement imposed following a feeble 
attempt to escape the institution, Ackley had hung himself from the bars of 
his cell window, it was reported, “with a deliberateness of purpose appalling 
when it is considered that he was a mere child” (1879a, p. 1). The article also 
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noted, however, that Ackley’s act must have been “impelled” by the conditions 
of his incarceration. Indeed, a page-four editorial on the same day accused the 
boy’s wardens of “homicide by official stupidity,” while his mother charged 
that her son had died not by his own hands but of “mistreatment” (1879b, 
p. 4). The more detailed coverage in The Philadelphia Press expanded the scope 
of institutional responsibility. Only by chance and journalistic tenacity was 
the “mysterious secret” of the boy’s death uncovered, raising questions about 
both the disciplinary methods and the public accountability of the House of 
Refuge—the name of which, the newspaper noted, had acquired ironic over- 
tones (1879a, p. 1, 1879b, p. 6). Stories over the following days would report 
“other and worse cases of cruelty” and would bring debate over reformatory 
practices “to a white heat” (1879c, p. 6). 

Among the flurry of reactions to this incident in the press was an 80-line 
poem printed in the New York World on May 30, 1879, over the pseudonym 
“Eadgyth.” Edith Wharton would recall the circumstances surrounding her 
writing and publication of this poem some 40 years later: 


I had read an account of a little boy who had been put in the ‘lock-up’ for some 
childish offence, & had hanged himself in the night. This appealed to the mor- 
bid strain in my nature, & I wrote a poem on the subject, which I sent to the 
Editor of one of the New York papers—I think the World. (1990, p. 1091) 


As her biographer Cynthia Griffin Wolff observes, the publication of “Only 
a Child” marks Wharton’s “one youthful literary triumph” (1995, p. 47), 
launching a literary career that spanned the late nineteenth and early twenti- 
eth centuries, coming to a close on the eve of World War I. It also anticipates 
a lifelong preoccupation with stories of suicide. Perhaps most memorably, Lily 
Bart, in Zhe House of Mirth (1905), takes her place along with Emma Bovary 
and Anna Karenina in a lineage of celebrated female heroines who take their 
own lives. But beyond The House of Mirth, Wharton’s work establishes her as 
one of the great chroniclers of modern suicide. From her first published fic- 
tion, the short story collection The Greater Inclination (1899), to her final 
completed novel, Zhe Gods Arrive (1932), suicide would appear in marginal or 
central roles in 9 of the 21 novels and novellas she published during her life- 
time, as well as frequently in her short stories.’ 


‘Among Wharton's novels that include stories of suicide, whether marginally or centrally, are: Sanctuary 
(1903 [1970]), Zhe House of Mirth (1905), The Fruit of the Tree (1907), Ethan Frome (1911), The Custom of 
the Country (1913), The Mother's Recompense (1925), The Children (1928), and Hudson River Bracketed 
(1929). Short stories in which suicide plays a role include “A Cup of Cold Water,” “The Portrait,” “The Last 
Asset,” and “The Day of the Funeral,” as well as the unpublished fragment “Beatrice Palmatto” (according 
to the plot summary of which both Beatrice and her sister take their own lives). Hermann Sundermann’s The 
Joy of Living, a play Wharton translated early in her career (1902), also has suicide as a central plot element. 
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This concern with suicide might be linked to certain biographical data— 
most directly the suicide of her father-in-law in 1891 and her own thoughts 
of suicide, confided at least once to Henry James (Lewis, 1975, p. 238). But 
considered in its full spectrum, Wharton’s fiction is less preoccupied with her 
own possible suicide than with the question of how suicide might expose and 
illuminate the ethical, political, and cultural consequences of modernity. As is 
already the case in her juvenile poem, the central figure in Wharton’s fictions 
of suicide is the figure of the witness rather than the suicide herself. To live the 
condition of modernity means for Wharton to live as the surviving witness to 
another's self-destruction. 

In addition to the juvenile poem “Only a Child,” the present essay discusses 
two of the first fictions of Wharton’s adult writing career: one of her early 
stories “A Cup of Cold Water” (1899 [1968]) and the novella Sanctuary (1902 
[1970]). In imagining the ethical and political dilemma of the witness, these 
texts respond to and participate in a notable turn-of-the-century shift in the 
ways suicide is conceptualized. By the end of the nineteenth century, industri- 
alization, secularization, and political revolution had decisively unsettled tra- 
ditional attitudes towards self-destruction and the institutions that enforced 
them, affecting both laws concerning suicide and its cultural meanings. With 
suicide no longer officially marked as inhuman, sinful, or criminal, with the 
corpses of suicides no longer subject to desecration nor their estates to forfei- 
ture, with the decline of political structures organized around the sovereign’s 
right to kill, it became possible, and necessary, to reconsider what suicide 
meant and how it could be defined and interpreted. As such, suicide becomes 
a privileged object of analysis in emerging medical, psychological, and socio- 
logical discourse and even a test of their validity. Debates over the meaning of 
suicide thus track late-nineteenth- and early-twentieth-century efforts to dis- 
cover, invent, or limn the conditions of modern selfhood and society.’ 
Wharton's writing both explicitly and implicitly participates in these new 
explanatory frameworks, generating new ways of plotting and interpreting 
suicide. But it does not simply ratify modern explanations of suicide. Her 
writing, I argue, also critically exposes the ways in which these frameworks, 
despite their claims to give the meaning and legitimacy of suicide its due, 
work to limit or vitiate the radical uncertainties to which any interpretation 
of suicide is subject. 


* Minois (1999) provides a fascinating and synthetic account of cultural attitudes toward self-destruction 
in Europe from the middle ages to the early twentieth century. Other crucial works in the cultural history 
of suicide include Bayet (1922), Gates (1988), and MacDonald and Murphy (1990). A partial history of 
suicide in the USA is provided in Kushner (1989). 
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“A Moment of Unheard-of Audacity”: “Only 
a Child” and the Paradox of Decriminalization 


The newspaper coverage of the Ackley death registers a paradigm shift in the 
interpretation of suicide in Europe and the USA that takes place largely over 
the course of the nineteenth century. Criminal and moral discourses are 
increasingly supplanted in this period by medical, psychological, and socio- 
logical understandings. These new disciplinary approaches sought to identify 
the underlying causes of suicide, treating it as a symptom of physical, psycho- 
logical, and environmental factors. As A. Alvarez succinctly puts it in his clas- 
sic study, The Savage God: ““To be or not to be’ had given way to ‘the reason 
why” (1971, p. 99). 

While some reports of the boy’s death seem to cling to the earlier paradigm, 
effectively blaming or criminalizing his act—his appalling deliberateness of 
purpose—a more vocal chorus saw his death as the symptom of social ills and 
as one of the many symptomatic suicides that were reported almost daily, 
often on the front pages, and which fueled concerns over a possible suicide 
epidemic.*? Wharton’s poem joins this chorus. Like the newspaper items to 
which it responds, “Only a Child” indicts the boy’s wardens of criminal neg- 
ligence and laments a more general climate of indifference. In contrast to an 
imagined jury that misguidedly “found— he came to / His death by his own 
hands!” (1879, p. 4, lines 15-16), thus treating the boy as a convicted crimi- 
nal, the poem insists instead on the boy’s victimization. Against the judgment 
that Ackley died “by his own hands,” the poem thus focuses on the innocence 


of those hands: 


Poor little hands! that should have known 
No subtler arts than these— 
To seek for violets newly blown 
Beneath the April breeze, 
Or gaily bind unchidden 


3For instance, in May, 1879, The New York Times reported 23 suicides, 4 on its front pages. Supplementing 
these news reports were frequent editorials on suicide, its causes, and its meanings. Apparent increases in 
suicide rates in the USA during the second part of the nineteenth century led to frequent reports of a 
possible “suicide epidemic,” for which media coverage was also often held responsible (Kushner, 1989). 
The most comprehensive study of the rhetoric of suicide epidemic in the nineteenth century is Lieberman 
(“Une Maladie Epidemique,” 1987 and Leaving You, 2003). A striking manifestation of the anxiety over 
a suicide epidemic in England is found in Hardy’s Jude the Obscure (1896 [1978]), in which the suicide 
of Little Father Time is immediately recognized as a symptom of a threat to the social fabric, “the begin- 
ning of the coming universal wish not to live” (p. 411). 
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The daisies into sheaves, 

Or reach the bird’s nest hidden 
Among the budding leaves. 
(1879, p. 4, lines 17-24) 


As these lines show, the poem might be justly accused of adopting a moral- 
izing tone (Benstock, 1994, p. 37). Yet alongside its sentimentality, it also 
registers a more profound anxiety and a more profound insight concerning 
the implications of casting the suicide as a victim rather than a criminal. If, on 
the one hand, the decriminalized and symptomatic interpretation of suicide 
illuminates and potentially indicts the conditions—medical, psychological, 
political, and social—that are said to cause suicide, on the other hand, the 
symptomatic interpretation also potentially deprives suicide of its transgres- 
sive intentionality. Rather than commit suicide, one is impelled or driven to 
it. Suicide becomes homicide (“homicide by official stupidity,” to recall the 
wording of the New York World). Even as the discourses of suicide that succeed 
its decriminalization seem to recognize the noncriminal, legitimate intention- 
ality of the one who claims the right to die, they paradoxically suppress that 
intentionality by attributing the suicide to external causes. 

For the young “Eadgyth,” this paradox appears less as a consciously- 
analyzed problem than as the hinge that joins the writer’s plight to that of the 
incarcerated boy. The critical role of the poem in the writer’s life becomes clear 
in her 1934 autobiography, A Backward Glance (1934 [1964]), published at 
the age of 72. In this book, Wharton gives the poem unexpected importance 
by counterfactually dating its publication prior to the private publication of 
her Verses in 1878. Consequently, “Only a Child” appears as “a more signifi- 
cant starting-point for the new writer,” as Millicent Bell observes (1955, 
p. 64). As significantly, A Backward Glance places the publication of the poem 
immediately after a famously chilling moment when an “icy comment” from 
her mother, Wharton recalls, “shook me crudely out of my dream of writing 
fiction” (1964, p. 73). In defiance of this “icy comment,” in defiance of the 
familial, social, and gender norms that militate against her writing, Wharton 
characterizes the publication of “Only a Child” as “a moment of unheard-of 
audacity” (1964, p. 73). This audacity inheres not only in submitting the 
poem for publication but in the poem’s very form. For when she submitted 
the poem—to no less a figure than one she calls the “Editor of the World” 
(1990, p. 1092)—the young writer prefaced it with a letter “apologizing for 
the fact that my metre was ‘irregular, but adding firmly that, though I was 
only a little girl, I wished this irregularity to be respected as it was ‘inten- 


tional’” (1964, p. 74). 
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According to this autobiographical account of the publication of “Only a 
Child,” Wharton’s preoccupation with stories of suicide thus begins with a 
moment that links suicide to her first experiment in authorship, her first chal- 
lenge to the silencing regime of family and society. More specifically, the 
plight of the young writer and the plight of the boy converge around two 
related questions. What does it mean to discover intention in an act that 
might otherwise appear as an error? And how can one bear witness to an act 
of audacity in something that is otherwise silent, otherwise ‘unheard-of’? 

The title of the poem captures the tensions that characterize both the boy’s 
death and the young Eadgyth’s act of writing. On the one hand, echoing the 
prevailing sentiment of the press coverage, the poem’s title bemoans the isola- 
tion, silencing, and discipline to which the child is subjected. He was only a 
child: How could he have deserved such harsh treatment? And how could a 
“mere child” be accused of deliberately taking his own life? Yet the title also 
hints at the potential of the child’s agency, of his exceptional ability (“Only a 
Child”) to find a way to subvert the carceral regime, to act in defiance of his 
imposed silence and isolation, to perform a definitive escape, perhaps even to 
make himself heard through the walls of his solitary confinement. Not simply 
an event dictated by external forces, the boy’s suicide constituted for the young 
Wharton an active appeal. 

Yet how might one respond to an appeal that is silent and that is also self- 
silencing? This silence is at the heart of the first stanza, which recounts the 
discovery of the boy’s hanging corpse. “The little hands were numb, / And the 
piteous voice entreating / In death at last was dumb” (1879, p. 4, lines 6-8). 
This silence returns in the later reimagining of the scene of death: 


His little hands had nought to do 
But beat against the wall, 
Until at last too tired they grew— 
Poor little hands, so small! 
And so he lay there voiceless, 
Alone upon the ground; 
If he wept, his tears were noiseless, 
For he feared to hear their sound. 
At last perhaps the silence grew 
Too deep—it dazed his head— 
And his little hands had naught to do; 
And so—they found him dead! 
(1879, p. 4, lines 57-68) 


In depicting the boy’s death as the result of inactivity and silence, and not 
as a form of active resistance, the poem casts doubt on its own expressive 
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capacity. For at the moment it recounts the boy’s death, the poem itself falls 
silent. The hiatus that marks this death (“And so—”) draws the limit of both 
identification and interpretation and consequently calls into question the 
poet’s ability to ground her own act of writing on the site of the boy’s suicide. 
Indeed, when read together with the newspaper article that depicted Ackley 
in his cell with “nothing to read, nothing to do; only the floor upon which to 
sit, and only his thoughts to keep him company” (New York World, 1879a, 
p. 1), it becomes unclear whether the poem says anything in its own voice 
about the scene or instead merely reproduces the newspaper’s language. 

The only place where the poem may maintain the possibility of the child’s 
agency—that is, the possibility that the child’s suicide is a meaningful appeal 
in itself and not simply a futile symptom of madness or resignation—would 
be in the almost imperceptible orthographic shift from “nought” (1879, p. 4, 
line 57) to “naught” (p. 4, line 67), where the latter includes in its semantic 
field the sense of something destructive (“naughty”) not included in its partial 
synonym “nought.”* The “noiseless” and “voiceless” child takes his own life, as 
it were, in the unvoiced alteration of 0 into a. Is this orthographic shift simply 
an oversight on the part of the young writer or merely an artifact of negligent 
copyediting on the part of the newspaper? Or does it constitute another 
“intentional irregularity”? With no way to resolve this question, the agency of 
the text, like that of the child, remains irrecuperably mediated by the institu- 
tions that regulate and produce it (as juvenile delinquent, as published poem). 
By the same token, agency is not entirely erased by this mediation, since for 
each there remains the possibility of intentional error, of something that might 
seem to be a mistake or lapse, the symptom of something external to the boy 
or to the poet, but that nonetheless may be “intentional.” Binary categories 
of intended and unintended action, which in turn dictate attributions of guilt 
and innocence, become insufficient for grasping the significance of the boy’s 
death. For the poem situates the boy’s death at a moment where both the boy’s 
and the poem’s intentions become radically uncertain. In providing a model 
or pretext for the writer's “moment of unheard-of audacity,” the boy’s “appall- 
ing act” thus exposes the poem and its readers to the limits of interpretation. 


‘According to the Oxford English Dictionary. In “Life and 1” (1990), Wharton describes several crucial 
childhood episodes when she was found “naughty.” See also, for instance, Ophelia’s admonition of 
Hamlet: “You are naught, you are naught” (Shakespeare 1603 [1973], ILii.173). 

> Underlining this possibility is the fact that while “Only a Child” displays numerous metrical irregulari- 
ties, none is as evident as one produced at the very site of the inscrutable shift from “nought” to “naught.” 
By repeating the one line—“His little hands had nought to do” (p. 4, line 57)—ten lines later but with 
an extra syllable appended—“Avd his little hands had naught to do” (p. 4, line 67)—the poem displays 
an internal metrical inconsistency discernible without reference to any external standard. 
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The poem, consequently, allows the unintelligibility of the boy’s suicide by 
risking its own intelligibility. 


A New Normal: William James’ “Is Life Worth 
Living?” and Wharton's “A Cup of Cold Water” 


The radical undecidability and unintelligibility that inhabit the act of sui- 
cide—and the act of writing—in “Only a Child” continue to inform Wharton's 
mature engagements with modern frameworks for interpreting suicide. 
Among these, I suggest, is an engagement with a position embodied in the 
philosophical modernism of William James. Although her writings do not 
give explicit evidence of her readings of James until several years later, and 
although her early story, “A Cup of Cold Water,” published in the 1899 col- 
lection, The Greater Inclination, does not explicitly mention James, it is not 
unlikely that Wharton would have been familiar, directly or indirectly, with 
the ideas developed in his 1895 lecture, “Is Life Worth Living?,” published 
two years later in his The Will to Believe (1895 [1979]).° Whether or not 
Wharton specifically had James’ lecture in mind, “A Cup of Cold Water” dra- 
matizes and challenges the same modern dilemma puzzled over by James— 
how to justify suicide prevention when suicide is no longer considered a priori 
as a moral, legal, or religious transgression. 

In “Is Life Worth Living?,” James seeks to develop an argument against 
suicide. Rather than adhere to traditional metaphysical or theological precon- 
ceptions or to the suicide taboo, however, he adopts a fundamentally modern 
position according to which suicide is taken to be a priori both conceivable 
and legitimate: 


That life is not worth living the whole army of suicides declare [...] We, too, as 
we sit here in our comfort, must ‘ponder these things’ also, for we are of one 
substance with these suicides, and their life is the life we share. (1979, p. 38) 


This solidarity means that the argument against self-killing must find a new 
basis and form: “What I propose is to imagine ourselves reasoning with a 
fellow-mortal who is on such terms with life that the only comfort left him is 


°In a letter from September 7, 1902, Wharton mentions reading, and not finishing, James’ The Varieties 
of Religious Experience (1902) (Menon, 2003). Later letters also give evidence of her familiarity with 
James’ philosophy. From the start of her friendship with Henry James in 1900, William would also be 
part of Wharton’s extended social circle. For a sustained consideration of intersections between James’ 
philosophy and Wharton’s writing, see Kress (2002). 
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to brood on the assurance, “You may end it when you will” (1979, p. 39). The 
imagined scenario of an empathetic dialogue presages some of the cultural 
and institutional changes that would take place at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, when, for instance, the first suicide prevention organizations 
were formed—a short-lived “anti-suicide commission” in Cleveland in 1905 
(The New York Times, 1905), the National Save-A-Life League in New York 
City in 1906, and the Anti-Suicide Bureaus of the Salvation Army, the first of 
which opened in London the same year (Colt, 1991, pp. 287-289). These 
organizations, like James’ lecture, signal a transfer of responsibility from the 
suicide, or potential suicide, to the community. 

Yet to assume responsibility for another’s possible suicide, James’ argument 
suggests, means to admit the possibility of one’s own. The affirmation of the 
right to die thus affects a change in the very nature and meaning of suicide: 


The certainty that you now may step out of life whenever you please, and that to 
do so is not blasphemous or monstrous, is itself an immense relief. The thought 
of suicide is no longer a guilty challenge and an obsession. (1979, p. 45) 


Whereas the traditional prohibition of suicide posits it as an exceptional 
act—whether monstrously exceptional as a crime, sin, or act of madness, or 
heroically exceptional as an act of martyrdom or rebellion—the modern legit- 
imation of the right to die vitiates its exceptionality. The reason for refraining 
from suicide, in this light, is no longer that it severs one from the community, 
but rather that it would fail to demonstrate or effect such a division. Life is 
worth living because I can—but refuse to—commit suicide. In an argument 
that anticipates, despite vast differences, Albert Camus' 7he Myth of Sisyphus 
(1942 [1991]), James writes: “It is only by risking our persons from one hour 
to the next that we live at all” (1979, p. 53). Suicide becomes the sign and 
promise of self-determination precisely at the moment it is rejected. 

Wharton's “A Cup of Cold Water” stages and assesses the consequences of 
the modern attitude toward suicide I associate here with James. The decline of 
metaphysical truths that structures James’ inquiry is mirrored in Wharton's 
story by the loss of ethical absolutes: 


Was not the staunchest code of ethics but a trunk with a series of false bottoms? 
Now and then one had the illusion of getting to absolute right or wrong, but it 
was only a false bottom—a removable hypothesis—with another false bottom 
underneath. There was no getting beyond the relative. (1968, p. 158) 
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Based on this pointed assessment of modernity, Wharton’s protagonist, a bank 
clerk named Woburn, decides to flee the country to evade embezzlement 
charges after a series of failed financial speculations. The critical scene in the 
story takes place in that eminently modern setting, a hotel, the night before 
his planned flight.’ Upon hearing sobs from the adjoining room, Woburn 
peers through the keyhole to witness a woman holding a revolver and prepar- 
ing her suicide note. As she lifts the gun to her head, he breaks down the door: 


“I saw what you were going to do and I had to stop you” 

She looked at him for a moment in silence, and he saw the terrified flutter of 
her breast; then she said, “No one can stop me for long. And besides, what right 
have you—” 

“Everyone has the right to prevent a crime,” he returned, the sound of the last 
word sending the blood to his forehead. 

“T deny it,” she said passionately. “Everyone who has tried to live and has 


failed has the right to die.” 
(1968, p. 162) 


Woburn’s flushed reaction to his own utterance signals both his identifica- 
tion with Ruby Lee—he realizes that from the perspective of his employers he 
too is a criminal—and a recognition that in labeling her act a crime he repro- 
duces the false-bottomed ethics of which he sought and seeks to disburden 
himself. Ruby Lee’s affirmation of the right to die forces this realization and 
leads him to attempt another mode of intervention, consonant with James’ 
imagined dialogue: “Tell me what has gone wrong, and let’s see if there’s no 
other way out of it” (1968, p. 162). 

Ruby Lee’s difficulties, like Woburn’s, are financial; having left her husband 
for another man only to be in turn abandoned, she is penniless and without 
means to afford her hotel bill and train fare back to the Midwest.® As the title 
of the story predicts, Woburn successfully cools Ruby Lee’s suicidal passion. 
This is achieved, however, not by rekindling her will to live nor by creating a 
better or different future, but simply, in a gesture that seems to encapsulate 
James’ reasoning, by extinguishing the urgency of her determination to die: 
“Tt was curious how her passion was spending itself in words; he saw that she 
would never kill herself while she had anyone to talk to” (1968, p. 164). Ruby 


Lee is saved, not (as romantic convention would have it) through a 


7On the significance of the hotel as a characteristically modern space in Wharton's writing, see 
Klimasmith (2002). 
*It is interesting to note that a similar situation—the attempted suicide of a jilted woman in a New York 


hotel—prompted Baptist minister Henry Marsh Warren to found the National Save-A-Life League in 
1906 (Colt, 1991). 
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revitalizing affirmation of a passionate attachment to the world or to another, 
but rather through an encounter with a stranger whose disinterested and dis- 
passionate listening seems to allow her to attain a certain distance from her 
own situation. Similarly, Woburn’s own “thought of flight” is canceled by his 
encounter with Ruby Lee. Though he is left alone with her revolver and seems 
on the verge of using it, he too decides against suicide. Instead, he returns to 
the bank the next day to “face the future which the last hours had prepared for 
him” (1968, p. 171). 

But whether Woburn and Ruby Lee enter the future capable of resisting the 
forces that first led to their suicidal gestures remains unresolved. For although 
both relinquish their thoughts of suicide in order to live, as James would put 
it, “from day to day,” they remain no less isolated than before. They are again 
subject to conditions identical to those they initially sought to escape. In their 
last moment together, as Woburn installs Ruby on a train returning to the 
Midwest, the narrative registers the alienating effects of their return to social 
space: “he felt that the people in the other seats were staring at them” (1968, 
p. 170). A few hours later, Woburn will think of Ruby Lee on her homebound 
train with a touch of self-satisfaction. But his refusal to give her his address or 
full name has also permanently severed their relationship. The story thus 
evinces a deep suspicion of the ethics of suicide prevention. For if ethics 
demand Woburn’s intervention at Ruby Lee’s moment of crisis, it is far from 
certain that survival constitutes an unqualified good. Indeed, the story asks 
whether a chance to defy convention and to transform the future has been 
missed or even whether such defiance and transformation are possible. In the 
end, Woburn and Ruby Lee’s return to social anonymity casts a shadow on 
Jamesian pragmatic optimism, pointing instead to the wings where forces 
beyond Woburn’s and Ruby Lee’s control—the forces of desire and of eco- 
nomic and social structures—remain untouched. 


“A Vast System of Moral Sewage”: Sanctuary 
at the Limits of Sociology 


In immersing both the would-be suicide and the witness or Samaritan in an 
inescapable social field, “A Cup of Cold Water” moves toward the sociological 
interpretation of suicide developed over the course of the nineteenth century 
and consolidated by Durkheim in his 1897 Suicide: A Study in Sociology 
(1951). For Durkheim, as for James, there is no difference in principle between 
the suicide and the non-suicide, no intrinsic monstrosity or madness, heroism 
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or genius, in the one who takes her own life. Consequently, suicide must be 
recognized as a potentially meaningful, relevant act. But where suicide for 
James sheds light on individual, internal meaning, for Durkheim its signifi- 
cance pertains to “realities external to the individual” (1951, pp. 37-38). 
Whereas, for James, the other’s suicide challenges me to consider (and reject) 
my own possible suicide, and therefore allows me to perceive myself as a self- 
determining individual, for Durkheim, the other’s suicide supplies evidence 
of the determining power of social conditions. Suicides are significant for 
Durkheim to the extent that they generate the statistics that tell the story and 
diagnose the present conditions of a given society. Rather than signs of per- 
sonal or private meaning or difference, these statistics become transparent 
signifiers granting the sociologist access to the “real” social dynamics that 
determine individual behavior. Sociology thus manages to acknowledge the 
potentially communicative dimension of suicide while also disallowing the 
suicide’s heroism or radical alterity. 

Kate Orme’s efforts to grasp the social and ethical meanings of suicide in 
Wharton’s second novella, Sanctuary, published in 1903, can be set against 
the background of the sociological interpretation of suicide. It addresses what 
are also the fundamental questions of sociological inquiry: What impact does 
suicide have on society? How is society implicated in the suicides of its mem- 
bers? And what ethical consequences does this complicity entail? 

In the first part of Sanctuary, Kate learns that a woman has drowned herself 
and her child in a nearby lake. Prior to her death, the woman’s failed law- 
suit—in which she claimed to be married to the late brother of Kate’s fiancé, 
Denis Peyton—had produced a passing scandal in Kate’s social world, “a 
darkness [that] had crossed her sky and left it as unclouded as before” (1970, 
p- 109). The discovery of the suicide, however, divides the world of Sanctuary 
in two. The Peyton family, falling back on conventional attitudes and anxious 
to “hush up” any scandal, attributes the woman's actions to her “fallen” nature. 
“Why, I suppose it was her last throw, and she was desperate; we don’t know 
how many times she may have been through the same thing before” (1970, 
p. 113), contends Denis—a claim that anticipates one prominent reading of 
Lily Bart in Zhe House of Mirth? Denis mother shores up the case: 


*In this reading, Lily’s death appears as entirely unexceptional, a symptom of larger realities that produce, 
contain, and explain it. Spangler (1979), for instance, sees The House of Mirth as one of several turn-of- 
the-century American novels, along with Dreiser’s Sister Carrie (1900) and London's Martin Eden (1909) 
that exemplify Durkheim’s analysis of suicide, according to which “modern society is a killer, the suicide 
its victim” (1951, p. 296). 
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Surely religion teaches us that suicide is a sin? And to murder her child! [...] Of 
course one is shocked at the woman's crime—but, if one looks a little deeper, 
how can one help seeing that it may have been designed as a means of rescuing 
that poor child from a life of vice and misery? (1970, p. 129) 


Against these self-serving recriminations, the deaths of the woman and her 
child generate in Kate a critical perspective on society: 


But hitherto she had been like some young captive brought up in a windowless 
palace whose painted walls she takes for the actual world. Now the palace had 
been shaken to the base, and through the cleft in the walls she looked out upon 
life. (1970, p. 115) 


Through this breach, Kate understands the suicide as a proclamation of 
outrage and innocence, as proof that the woman’s claims were in fact legiti- 
mate. When Denis concedes this fact, as well as his own complicity in cover- 
ing it up, Kate is transformed into a sort of skeptical sociologist: 


She had begun to see that the fair surface of life was honeycombed by a vast 
system of moral sewage. Every respectable household had its arrangements for 
the private disposal of family scandals [...] Who was she to pass judgment on 
the merits of such a system? The social health must be preserved: the means 
devised were the result of long experience and the collective instinct of self- 
preservation. (1970, p. 136) 


Far from exceptional, the woman's suicide and the efforts to dismiss its 
implications are revealed as part of a larger social pattern, a “vast system.” 
Indeed, the very sphere of the “private” appears here as the effect of collective 
interests. 

But even as she learns to read the other’s suicide as a symptom of underly- 
ing social realities, Kate remains constantly aware, and in the grip of, the event 
that affords her this perspective. Her identification with the suicide thus pre- 
cludes the presumed distance or neutrality of the sociologist: 


I found myself exulting that you and I were so far from it—above it—safe in 
ourselves and each other—and then the other feeling came—the sense of self- 
ishness, of going by on the other side; and I tried to realize that it might have 
been you and I who—who were down there in the night and the flood— (1970, 
pp. 116-117) 
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Rather than appear as a symptom of deeper social dynamics, the other’s 
suicide issues an ethical imperative, calling on her to relinquish the distanced 
position of spectator. 

Denis’ reply, however, reasserts the limits of Kate’s position: 


“Upon my soul,” he said with a laugh, “you must have a nice opinion of us both.” 

The words fell chillingly on the blaze of her self-immolation. Would she never 
learn that Denis was incapable of mounting such hypothetical pyres? He might 
be as alive as herself to the direct demands of duty, but of its imaginative claims 
he was robustly unconscious. The thought brought a wholesome reaction of 
thankfulness. 

“Ah, well,” she said, the sunset dilating through her tears, “don’t you see that 
I can bear to think such things only because they're impossibilities? It’s easy to 
look over into the depths if one has a rampart to lean on.” (1970, p. 117) 


Denis’ failure of imagination shows that Kate can only relate to the other’s 
suicide by transforming it into a hypothesis or fiction. This fiction seems to 
allow Kate to grasp her own reality, but only belatedly. She can imagine her 
own ethical “self-immolation” only from a position of safety that necessarily 
misses the significance of the very experience it seeks to fathom. 

Suicide in Sanctuary, then, rather than provide a stable ground for the 
apprehension of social reality, reveals the epistemological error on which 
Kate's ethical and social views are based.'° But this error, the novella suggests, 
is a necessary one, resulting from the structural limits or “impossibilities” that 
preclude knowledge of the experience of death. What separates Kate from her 
society, in other words, is also what separates her from herself. For as she 
attempts to pursue the consequences of the actuality unveiled by the other's 
suicide, she increasingly finds herself divided between a set of outward behav- 
iors that conform to social norms—she marries Peyton, raises a son, and 
watches in passive silence as he negotiates his own ethical relation to society— 
and a set of covert motivations, justifications, and actions that generate an 
internal story for her about her own resistance to and impact on her world, 
that is, about her ability to respond to the “imaginative claims” issued by the 
suicide. Thus, she imagines that by marrying Peyton, she does not endorse the 
system he represents but rather “might expiate and redeem his fault by becom- 
ing a refuge from its consequences” (1970, p. 139). When her son, like his 
father before him, faces “his hour, his one irrecoverable moment” (1970, 


'© Kate's acute sense of shame as analyzed by Raphael would therefore be the affective equivalent or con- 
sequence of this error (1991). 
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p- 190), she pictures her own silence as a form of action. At the end of 
Sanctuary, her son seems to validate this fiction: 


If youd said a word—if youd tried to influence me—the spell would have been 
broken. But just because the actual you kept apart and didn’t meddle or pry, the 
other, the you in my heart, seemed to get a tighter hold on me. (1970, p. 201) 


As this “happy” ending realizes Kate’s ethical vision, however, it also exposes 
the limits of her agency, which can be exercised only through another form of 
what she earlier called her “self-immolation.” If bearing witness to suicide 
allows her to perceive her social world as a “vast system of moral sewage,” and 
if it seems to represent for her a way of resisting that world, it does so only as 
she repeats that suicide in metaphorical form. She acts only by withdrawing. 


Conclusion: Fiction as Witness 


From “Only a Child” to Sanctuary—and extending through all her writing, 
up to her final novel, 7he Gods Arrive—Wharton’s fictions of suicide address 
not only the personal or psychological implications of self-destruction, but, 
more generally, the decisive role figures of suicide play in modern visions of 
the ethical subject and ethical society. For characters like Woburn and Kate 
Orme, as for thinkers like William James and Durkheim, suicide or the 
thought of suicide seems to grant an otherwise unobtainable purchase on real- 
ity, one that cuts through the mystifications of theology or ideology in order 
to expose a more authentic ground for individual or social life. And yet 
Wharton's fictions also insist on the limits of the witness’ or interpreter’s grasp 
of suicide, limits that undermine the effort to find in suicide a stable point of 
orientation. Wharton's fictions of suicide are thus not simply mimetic attempts 
to document the reality of suicide in literary form. Instead, they expose the 
ways that modern frameworks for determining the reality, truth, or cause of 
suicide are themselves inherently fictions that bear witness to—without being 
able to account for—what remains, insistently, an act of unheard-of audacity."! 


"This essay is substantially revised from an earlier version that appeared in The Edith Wharton Review 
(Stark, 2002). I am grateful to Elaine Golin, Anupama Rao, Johannah Rodgers, and Augusta Rohrbach 
for their astute comments. 
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Gender has been identified as a key category that can facilitate a comprehen- 
sive approach to the study of suicide, for decades now understood as an epi- 
demiological growing concern worldwide (Barroso, 2019). Statistics have 
proved the existence of such a gender divide. While it is estimated that men 
are more often performers of lethal suicides (77.97% male performers vs. 
22.03% female performers), it is also registered that for every man who 
attempts suicide, three women do so as well (American Association of 
Suicidology, 2019). Necessarily, any earnest approach to understanding why 
women commit suicide starts by questioning the influence of gender concerns 
in leading more women to consider self-slaughter. Theater, this literary genre 
known for holding a mirror up to nature, has always been aware of suicide as 
both a personal and political choice and as a powerful dramatic tool. Indeed, 
suicide has been integral to theater from its early days. Classical drama, such 
as Sophocles’ Ajax (ca. 450 BC [1979]) and Antigone (441 BC [2005}), 
Renaissance plays loved by audiences now and then, such as Shakespeare’s 
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Romeo and Juliet (ca. 1596 [1839]) or Hamlet (ca. 1600 [1860]), and modern 
drama, such as Miller’s also canonical Death of a Salesman (1949 [2007]), 
have taught us that self-sought death can be preferable to a life of grief or 
shame or even to accusations of lack of patriotism. But in the same way that 
in suicide research, gender has recently been incorporated as an analytical 
tool, very significantly, a closer look at plays that deal with suicide and their 
reception reveals a consistent gender bias as to the ways and reasons male and 
female protagonists commit suicide. This essay undertakes the analysis of an 
apparently paradoxical theatrical choice: US women playwrights’ use of their 
female protagonists’ self-sought death as part of a feminist agenda. To do so, 
three plays by three different authors are used as case studies: Susan Glaspell’s 
Bernice (1919 [2010]), Marsha Norman’s ‘night, Mother (1983), and Naomi 
Wallace’s And I and Silence (2011). This chronological perspective allows for 
the necessary placement of these playwrights and their works within their 
own Feminist Waves. By discussing the reasons that lead the female protago- 
nists to commit suicide in their time and the social implication of their sui- 
cides, conclusions will be drawn as regards wider political claims that women 
were/are making at the time. At the same time, the analysis of the varied 
theatrical and dramatic techniques these playwrights employ in their depic- 
tion of suicide will illustrate these women’s understanding of the means to 
make their audiences empathize with the suicidal protagonists and then how 
necessary it is to keep theater looking into new ways of presenting suicide. 
Through the works presented in this essay, it can be said that Susan Glaspell 
(1876-1948), Marsha Norman (1947), and Naomi Wallace (1960) are repre- 
sentative of women writers’ feminist concerns within the three Feminist 
Waves. Susan Glaspell, a New Woman herself, endorsed any movement that 
meant the amelioration of women’s lives in the days prior to the passage of the 
19th Amendment to the US Constitution. Her most well-known play, Trifles 
(1916 [2010)), in fact, advocates for women’s right to sit in juries and, in sum, 
to have the right to vote; this was one of the main concerns of First Wave 
feminists, together with access to higher education, changes regarding mar- 
riage and divorce laws, and access to the professions, among other demands. 
As Glaspell said in a 1921 interview: “I am interested in all progressive move- 
ments, whether feminist, social, or economic” and she took active part through 
her writing (qtd. in Rohe, 1921, p. 18). Marsha Norman’s early career places 
her within a reinvigorated Second Feminist Wave, rooted in the Civil Rights 
movement and making strong demands for changes in women’s objectifica- 
tion in the media, women’s rule over their own (sexual) bodies, and women’s 
opportunities in the workplace. Naomi Wallace’s works seem to respond to 
the growing feminist awareness of essentialist definitions of womanhood by 
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earlier feminists, claiming the vital need to reconsider the importance that 
class or ethnicity, for instance, have always played in the subjugation of 
women. Third Wave feminists, on the whole, have sought to emphasize the 
significance of the particular at the expense of the general. 

A bond that brings together these women playwrights widely separated in 
time—in fact by three waves of the feminist movement—is their understand- 
ing of the dramatic power of suicide to make feminist demands. Glaspell’s 
Bernice, a play written just one year before women were granted the right to 
vote in the USA, opens with the death of the protagonist, an absent character. 
Although Bernice, an average white upper-middle-class housewife, has died of 
natural reasons, the audience soon learns that on her deathbed she made her 
maid promise she would tell her husband she had killed herself. From the 
structural point of view, Glaspell uses suicide as the conflict that makes the 
plot unfold, guiding the audience in this Ibsenite psychological drama into 
understanding why this woman had this shocking last wish. The play is a 
psychological approach to suicide, with characters, on the one hand, elucidat- 
ing the reasons Bernice could have had to commit suicide and, on the other 
hand, the reasons other characters find to understand why Bernice has lied. 
All in all, Glaspell’s approach shares with suicidology one important premise: 
“In the aftermath of a suicide, those who knew the deceased always dwell on 
the question ‘why?” (Fincham et al., 2011, p. 1). While Glaspell uses the 
concept of suicide as the starting point of Bernice, in contrast, both Marsha 
Norman and Naomi Wallace use suicide to build up to the climax of their 
plays. Nevertheless, each playwright approaches this climax in diametrically 
opposed ways. Norman's two-character play ‘night, Mother, written in the 
early 1980s, almost starts with Jessie’s terrible confession: “I’m going to kill 
myself, Mama” (1983, p. 13). Consequently, similar to Glaspell’s strategy, 
throughout the course of the play, the audience is explicitly and implicitly 
invited to understand the many reasons Jessie, an undiagnosed depressed 
white woman in her late 30s or early 40s, has to end her life. Her final death 
is but the logical conclusion of her initial statement. In And I and Silence, on 
the other hand, Wallace allows the audience to bear witness to Dee and Jamie’s 
bright dreams for the future. In contrast with the two other plays, where time 
is used in a traditional way, And I and Silence alternates scenes in the past, set 
in 1950, when Jamie, an African American girl of 17, and Dee, a white girl of 
16, meet in prison, with scenes from the present, set in 1959, now with Dee 
and Jamie living together outside prison. The 1950s setting, symbolically 
laden with the connotations of the early days and struggles of the Civil Rights 
movement in the USA (Herrera Medalle, 2015), serves Wallace to remind 
contemporary audiences of the ordeals Jamie and Dee go through in their 
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attempt to sustain a mixed-race relation. Furthermore, the alternation of 
scenes from the past and the present leads spectators to “interpret the hopes 
and then the anguish and the distress of Jamie and Dee” and thus to “under- 
stand their final decision” (Ozieblo, 2018, p. 164). 

Significantly, although perhaps unsurprisingly, the three plays have met 
mixed reviews as regards the use of the strategy of dramatic suicide, too often 
aligning it with a support of patriarchal views of womanhood. For instance, 
the case of Bernice, who masks her natural death as suicide, is apparently 
meant to make her husband feel loved. That is, Bernice wants her husband to 
believe she has committed suicide because she could not stand his infidelities 
any longer. After her fake suicide, Craig is reassured at last, as he says, “Bernice 
killed herself because she loved me so” (2010, p. 99). Scholars such as Cheryl 
Black believe that “Bernice’s bizarre, post-mortem sacrifice seems a compensa- 
tory gesture, a sign that she had little to give [her husband] in life” (2005, 
p. 56). Critics of Norman’s ‘night, Mother have been more direct. For example, 
for William Demastes, Jessie’s suicide is a “defeatist resolution” to escape her 
entrapment (1993, p. 109). Feminist critics Jill Dolan, Jeanine Forte, and 
Linda Ginter Brown have gone even further suggesting that with Jessie’s sui- 
cide, Norman was pleasing a male audience and then reasserting patriarchal 
ideology (Dolan, 1988; Forte, 1989; Brown, 199G6a). Wallace's And I and 
Silence has also received similar reviews. Charles Isherwood, writing for The 
New York Times, notes that “the sensational conclusion still feels strained and, 
yes, even melodramatic, more appropriate to one of the purplish women- 
behind-bars movies than Ms. Wallace’s high-toned, low-energy drama” 
(2014). And for Rovie Herrera Medalle, the play's end offers no glimpse of 
hope, and it is tragic and defeatist in the sense that for Dee and Jamie there is 
no other escape (2015). However, it is my contention that the male gaze mis- 
interprets these dramatic suicides, favoring a reading of female characters’ sui- 
cide as the weak solution of powerless characters. In contrast, I believe 
Glaspell, Norman, and Wallace dismantle the male gaze and invite their audi- 
ences to share a female gaze, an understanding of why these women claim 
suicide as empowerment and not as defeat. 

To start with, it must be noted that the three plays share the traditional 
home setting, a setting that holds some of the reasons for the protagonists’ 
suicide and that, consequently, rather than reassert questions patriarchal val- 
ues. As Linda McDowell and Joanne P. Sharp have noted, in the West the 
social construction of home has erected this figure “as a place of familial plea- 
sures, a place of leisure and rest — for men a sylvan and tranquil respite from 
the rigours of the city or the workplace and for women a supposedly safe 
haven” (1997, p. 263). And at the same time, as Rosemary George says, “The 
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word ‘home’ immediately connotes the private sphere of patriarchal hierarchy, 
gendered self-identity, shelter, comfort, nurture and protection” (1999, p. 1). 
As has been affirmed, home has usually been associated with “family, child- 
bearing, and hence emotional and physical sustenance” (Valentine, 1997, 
p. 288). Home, in short, is woman’s place, the source of stability, reliability, 
and authenticity. D.A. Leslie denounces that: 


feminine identity has tended to be more spatially confined than that of men. 
Whereas male subjectivity is defined in terms of control over space, female sub- 
jectivity becomes that which must be controlled by being bounded: the house 
itself may be seen as a system of control and surveillance. (1997, p. 304) 


Bernice, Jessie, Dee, and Jamie all dwell in houses that look like prisons and 
that represent women’s incarceration in social roles that prompt their suicides. 
As Patrizia Velotti and Giulio Cesare Zavattini have stated, there are substan- 
tial reports that show a consistent link between demographic and contextual 
factors (age, gender, socioeconomic status) and/or behavioral and psychologi- 
cal factors, which may co-occur and thus lead to conditions for suicide (2018). 
Glaspell and Norman opt for realistic representations of homes to represent 
such co-occurrences. The house in night, Mother is “way out on a country 
road” (1983, p. 3), and as Mama says, Jessie “doesn’t go to the front steps” 
(1983, p. 54). Similarly, the house setting in Bernice is also apart from civiliza- 
tion. It is “up on a hill,” out “in the country” (2010, p. 94), and very difficult 
to reach; no one could come on time for Bernice’s last breath, not even the 
doctor. Glaspell and Norman use the physical isolation of their protagonists’ 
houses to subtly suggest reasons for their suicides: They felt isolated and 
detached and thus unable to reach out for help. In And I and Silence, Wallace 
opts for a minimalist representation of Dee and Jamie’s dwelling: “The Present 
takes place on the outside, in a city, in a small, mostly bare room” (2011, 
p- 3), “Their room is made up of a minimum of furniture” (2011, p. 7), and 
indeed they only have one bed, which they alternate with sleeping on the 
floor. Dee and Jamie’s room in the present is symbolic of their extreme pov- 
erty; the setting is minimalist pretty much because Dee and Jamie cannot own 
anything. Significantly, Wallace denotes this setting with a conscious geo- 
graphical indeterminacy to suggest the universality of her protagonists, forc- 
ing her audience to realize that there are many other Dees and Jamies out 
there. Dee and Jamie’s isolation, like Bernice’s and Jessie’s, is evident as they 
cannot leave this room together. If they do, they fall prey to verbal and physi- 
cal abuse: 
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Dee Here we can't get out together. We can’t sit together. We can't 
walk together anymore. 

Jamie We can walk together. 

Dee Then why don’t we? 

Jamie You know why. 

Dee Sure. “Cause folks on the street see us together, everyone thinks 


youre my maid. Me, have a maid? [...so we tell] the truth: that 
we're both servants. That we are friends. What do we get then? 
Jamie Be quiet. 
Dee What do we get? An orange crush bottle flying through the air. 
Then another ‘cross my back. Guts from the butcher in your hair. 
Doors slamming behind us. (2011, p. 43) 


This repeated abuse, as Barbara Ozieblo has noted, “derive[s] from the 
hatred and fear inspired by those who are different” and “it is augmented by 
the fact that this is a friendship among women” (2018, p. 165), a friendship 
that indeed seems to develop into lesbian love as the play advances. 
Nevertheless, instead of considering their room a haven or a shelter, this 
enclosing space reminds Dee and Jamie of their isolation and lack of 
opportunities. 

As advanced earlier, the protagonists’ prison-like houses, besides suggesting 
suicidal drives based on isolation and detachment, also signal these women’s 
incarceration in social roles. In this regard, it is necessary to reconsider the 
way in which gender has been spatialized, as also the traditional binary 
between public and private spaces. Traditionally, the public arena was obvi- 
ously the male place, while women could rejoice in the sanctity of their pri- 
vate homes. But given that the private is controlled by the same social 
definitions working in the public arena (including women’s roles, socializing 
practices, and power relations), the long-held opposition between public and 
private spheres reveals itself as an artificial and deceiving trick. As Michael 
Keith and Steve Pile affirm, “all spatialities are political because they are the 
(covert) medium and (disguised) expression of asymmetrical relations of 
power” (1993, p. 220). 

The close examination of the geographies of Bernice, ‘night, Mother, and 
And I and Silence reveals how there is no such difference between the public 
and the private, since the same organizing principles of the outside, patriar- 
chal, world govern these houses and act as triggers for the protagonists’ sui- 
cidal ideas. In Glaspell’s play, Craig does not arrive on time to see his wife on 
her deathbed because he was away, on one of his very common trips, to be 
with his present flame. Paradoxically, the one who is seen departing from their 
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given social role is Bernice and not Craig, the unfaithful husband. As Laura, 
Craig’s sister and patriarchy’s spokesperson in the play, very directly says, 
“[Bernice] should have wanted to [hold Craig.] It’s what a wife should want 
to do” (2010, p. 101). And not only was Bernice considered a failed wife for 
not being able to hold her husband but also a failed mother and woman, as, 
after a miscarriage, she never bore a child. Appallingly, no one seems to con- 
sider the traumatizing event this miscarriage must have been for Bernice, who 
then perhaps chose to live in seclusion in this house playing the attentive 
nurse to her traumatized veteran father. Furthermore, most Glaspell scholars 
have underlined Bernice’s choice to live in seclusion, detached from society 
(Friedman, 1995), but frequently visited by her friend Margaret, a very mod- 
ern woman who lives in New York City and is an open advocate of women’s 
rights. I agree with Black that, “barring heterocentric assumptions, there is as 
much evidence in the play to suggest a sexual relationship between Margaret 
and Bernice as there is between Craig and Bernice” (2005, p. 56). One won- 
ders if Bernice’s lie about her natural death and fake suicide does not hold 
dreams she had in the past, an idea Bernice entertained for having failed in her 
prescribed social roles and the impossibility of living her love for Margaret 
openly. As has been noted, completed suicide promoted by trauma is very 
often preceded by suicidal thoughts (Maltsberger et al., 2018). 

Marsha Norman has been firm in her definition of how prescribed social 
roles for women have been determinant in her portrait of female characters 
who depart from such roles. In her own words: 


I’m saying that the things that we've been taught will make us happy don't 
always end up making us happy. We, as women, I think, have been sold a real 
bill of goods about what a good life is. I think this version of the good life is 
based upon what the species needs us to do and what society needs us to do. 
[...] Yet, we are used by society — to calm the men down and take care of the 
children — you know, breed the children and take care of the children we breed. 
(qtd. in Brown, 1996b, p. 203, emphasis in original) 


Jessie in ‘night, Mother is representative of women used by society, women 
who have been sold this bill of goods about what a good life is. In fact, it is 
because of the many things that Jessie has been forced to do that she finds her 
way out in suicide. When she tells her mother about her plans for that night, 
Mama, wavering between incredulity and despair, asks her daughter, “What's 
the matter with you?” Jessie’s revealing answer is simply “I’m tired. I’m hurt. 
I'm sad. I feel used” (1983, p. 28). This answer encapsulates many of the sig- 
nals specialists highlight as indicative of potential suicides, including 
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behavioral, emotional, social, and family scenarios (Velotti & Zabatini, 2018). 
Jessie is described as “pale and vaguely unsteady physically” (1983, p. 2), and 
she confesses she feels people reject her because she is not attractive. That her 
husband abandoned her and obliged her to move in with her mother ratifies 
both her thwarting self-esteem and the difficult economic situation in which 
she has been left. Moreover, she has a difficult relationship with her son, a 
criminal who only visits her to rob her. Significantly, Jessie also suffers from 
epilepsy, and seizures have determined her to live in seclusion: She felt people 
were afraid of her when this happened, and this illness also forced her to stop 
working, sending her home and making her feel useless. Jessie, when she puts 
what defines her at the moment against what her life should be, considers 
herself a failure as a productive worker, as a wife, as a mother, and, in sum, as 
a woman. When Jessie found herself failing according to her social definition, 
she came home to Mama, only to be reminded of all her failures and to be 
imprisoned in this house as the housewife to her mother. Jessie is tired of 
being used: Of cooking, of doing Mama’s nails, of cleaning, and of filling all 
kinds of containers with sweets—the activities she is performing tonight in 
front of the audience for the last time before committing suicide. Nevertheless, 
tonight, this routine is fundamentally different because of Jessie’s choice, her 
suicide provides these common activities with a different meaning. As Eric 
Brantley has put it, “In setting her mother’s house in order one last time [...] 
Jessie is defining the suffocating, sterile existence of the years she has lived 
there since her marriage ended” (2004). 

Naomi Wallace’s technique of alternate chronologies in her play allows for 
the interplay between public and private in obvious ways. To start with, the 
private and the public are fused in the settings to embody a physical and 
metaphysical prison. Dee and Jamie’s 1959 room setting has been discussed 
earlier as representative of poverty. Moreover, as Ozieblo has noted, Wallace 
goes one step further, since this room resembles a prison cell “in its lack of 
comfort and decoration” and also “in their inability to leave it” (2018, p. 169). 
The cell in the scenes from the past is simply described as “a bare prison cell” 
(2011, p. 12), a bare room with “a small window” (2011, p. 15). Dee’s cell’s 
window gives onto a brick wall, while Jamie’s, more luckily as she ironically 
remarks, offers her a piece of tree. This lack of view, representative of the 
dehumanizing spatialities of federal prisons, symbolically enhances these girls’ 
lack of opportunities; the colorful horizon they imagine outside prison will 
just be the same brick wall, now that of their 1959 room. In prison, Dee and 
Jamie have to stand the abuse of prison guards, who hit them, steal their juice, 
and put worms in their food, who disapprove of mixed-race relationships, and 
who punish them by putting them in the hole. In the present, Dee and Jamie 
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suffer almost identical mistreatment: Male bosses who abuse them, boyfriends 
who use them, female bosses who hit them, they suffer the scarcity of food, 
and they must be confined in their own hole, the bare room they share. As 
Josephine Machon has affirmed, “these dreams to rise above poverty and racial 
inequality are violently dashed when life outside of prison proves to be harsher, 
more confining, and ultimately more destructive than their earlier incarcera- 
tion” (2013, p. 92). That Dee and Jamie’s dreams involve finding a husband 
and working as servants, being fed on leftovers, painfully reflects how these 
two young women have internalized what is to be expected from women of 
their circumstances. And it is even more painful to discover that even this 
“dream” is denied to them. Wallace has Dee and Jamie rehearse endlessly how 
to achieve their dream. ‘That is, they are so aware that there is a social role they 
must perform, that they want to be excellent at it. In prison and in their 
room, they practice how to be “a happy servant” (2011, p. 18), how to clean, 
how to polish, how to sing, how to be graceful, but also how to accept being 
beaten and insulted and how to put limits to the sexual advances of bosses. 
Dee and Jamie's naivety is crushed by reality no matter how earnestly they 
have rehearsed and results in their one-time performance, that of their suicide. 

Paradoxically, suicide in Bernice, ‘night, Mother, and And I and Silence is the 
whirling force that brings the plays to life and eventually empowers Bernice, 
Jessie, and Dee and Jamie. As has been noted, “Disconcerting for a feminist 
reading of the play, however, is the fact that Bernice’s power lies in her death” 
(Ozieblo, 2008, p. 43). But it is exactly in death where Bernice’s power lies, 
specifically in her fake suicide. On the one hand, because her husband, the 
unfaithful husband, will live all his life thinking his wife killed herself because 
of his actions. And on the other hand, because those who loved her in earnest, 
such as her friend Margaret, have been forced to put themselves in Bernice’s 
position and understand why she could have wished her own death. ‘night, 
Mother and And I and Silence, where Norman and Wallace force their audi- 
ences to either hear or see the suicides, allow for symbolic readings of the ways 
suicides are committed, readings that support theatrical female empower- 
ment. As suicidology scholars have noted, women usually attempt suicide by 
poison, while men most often choose weapons, most commonly firearms 
(SAVE, 2020). Jessie shoots herself with her father’s gun, which she cleans in 
front of her mother as part of the routine she is doing tonight. Jessie locks 
herself in her bedroom and while her mother pounds again and again and 
screams “Jessie! Please!” “we hear the shot, and it sounds like an answer, it 
sounds like No” (1983, p. 89). Jessie’s dramatic suicide denotes agency, that 
she has chosen an answer and this is No to life. As she had said earlier in 
the play: 
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I can’t do anything either, about my life to change it, make it better, make me 
feel better about it. Like it better, make it work. But I can stop it. Shut it down 
[...] It’s all I really have that belongs to me and I’m going to say what happens 
to it. And it’s going to stop. And I’m going to stop it. (1983, p. 36) 


Dee and Jamie’s deaths in And I and Silence replicate some of the same 
agency clues Norman employed in her play but, significantly, they kill them- 
selves in front of the audience. The reasons and definitions of suicide Wallace 
makes her characters utter toward the end of the play constitute the climax, 
while their very deaths enact the resolution to the conflict. As Jessie in night, 
Mother, Dee and Jamie also want it to “stop,” they want to “go away,” to “quit” 
this place, and they also present it as empowerment: So they feel “That world 
is ours,” that they are not “givin’ up”; they are “givin’ in, to a world where 
[they] almost are. Almost. Are.” They see suicide as “a kind of travel” to a 
“quiet place” they can go together and prove they are the owners of their lives 
(2011, pp. 55-56). The end of the play brings together two scenes, one from 
the past, when Young Dee and Young Jamie are saying goodbye in prison, 
promising to one another they will meet again and be always together, and the 
scene in the present, in which Dee and Jamie commit suicide. Here, as 
Machon has said, “Past and present are fused in a visceral present where time 
coils, helix-like, to communicate the power of hope amidst the destruction of 
dreams” (2013, p. 95). As Jessie, they die in what can be considered an 
unwomanly way; they use “an elegant knife” (2011, p. 64). This knife is 
indeed the only thing they have ever stolen, therefore making it obvious that 
they choose death as an answer to a classist and capitalist world that has denied 
them of any opportunity to fulfill their dreams. The same happiness young 
Dee and Jamie show when saying goodbye in prison echoes in how happy 
they feel while dying, as they explicitly say so. They die together and by put- 
ting their hands together as Jamie pushes the knife first into Dee’s stomach 
and then into hers. The last seconds of the play describe how the two women 
“are both calm, as though at the centre of a storm” meeting eternal silence as 
the characters say “Hush” (2011, p. 68). Ozieblo has read this end as a direct 
reference to the title of the play and the lines from Emily Dickinson’s “I Felt 
a Funeral, in my Brain” (2018, p. 170) that inspired it. For Ozieblo, the play 
shows that there “is no other escape into anything other than silence,” since 
“they have always been the wrecks of humanity” (2018, p. 170). While this 
intertextual reading is convincing, I favor a more positive reading of the end 
in which, as Machon above, the power of hope can overcome the destruction 
of dreams and the destruction of lives. Hopefully, the audience will feel 
shocked by their suicide onstage, and rather than disregarding them as 
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“melodramatic” (Isherwood, 2014) or not completely “convincing” 
(Hempstead, 2014) will understand its dramatic power as a Brechtian gestus 
meant to move the audience to action. 

To conclude, the three plays discussed here show how powerful dramatic 
suicide has been across the three Feminist Waves. Such feminist readings 
require a departure from a male gaze perspective that obliges the audience to 
see female characters who kill themselves as simply the victims of a patriarchal 
world where they do not fit. By looking at Bernice’s, Jessie’s, and Dee and 
Jamie’s conception of suicide from their own perspectives, the audience is able 
to recognize in these women empowered heroines who give up their lives so 
that we, who are the real people outside the auditorium, can see their suicides 
as a personal phenomenon with enormous political implications. Their sui- 
cides reveal social ills that the audience is left to ponder about and, hopefully, 
react and amend. 
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Introduction 


While researchers across academic disciplines are yet to agree on a common 
definition of suicide—albeit for very good reasons—on the surface, suicide is 
commonly understood as an explicitly individual and private act (Andriessen, 
2006; De Leo et al., 2006; Silverman, 2016). Or, as Michael Kral (2019, 
p. 19) outlines, “suicide is the voluntary taking of one’s own life.” In this way, 
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as Kral (2019, p. 20) notes, “calling suicide a death produced by a willful act 
of the self implies consciousness and choice, yet suicide is usually seen as an 
irrational behavior by a clouded mind.” Regardless of whether suicide is a 
product of rational or irrational choices, it is clear that suicide is understood 
in anthropocentric terms. That is, there is an assumption that agency is 
entirely human, because of the individual desire and intention to die, made 
manifest through the content of the body and mind. The problem with this 
anthropocentric viewpoint is with how agency is interpreted.’ Agency is 
framed as something a person possesses or is meant to possess, as if agency is 
something human beings possess by virtue of being human. 

Things become more complicated when the agency of suicide is read 
through the cultural lens of gender. Statistical differences regularly tell us that 
more men than women die by suicide, whereas more women than men 
attempt suicide (Callanan & Davis, 2011; Choo et al., 2017). Based on out- 
come, largely determined by mortality rates, suicide is interpreted as a male 
phenomenon, where men are seen as completers and women as attempters 
(Canetto, 1992-1993, 1995, 1997; Canetto & Lester, 1998; Coleman & 
Casey, 2011; Dahlen & Canetto, 2002; Range & Leach, 1998). A range of 
actions, or self-destructive behaviors, also informs the interpretation of men 
as completers and women as attempters (Andriessen, 2006; Jaworski, 2014). 
As I have argued elsewhere, this interpretation is important because it con- 
tributes to the interpretation of two important facets of suicide: suicide meth- 
ods and motivation or reasons for suicide (Jaworski, 2010a, 2014). 

Traditionally, men prefer to use more lethal methods such as firearms, 
whereas women prefer to use methods considered less violent such as drug 
overdoses. Methods such as firearms are considered not only more visually 
and physically violent but also male, masculine, and active. Methods such as 
drug overdoses are viewed as less visually and physically violent and lethal and 
more feminine. Where the former is viewed as serious and willful, the latter is 
viewed as passive, reactive, and attention-seeking, configured by a fear of 
bodily disfigurement (Brockington, 2001; Callanan & Davis, 2011; Canetto 
& Sakinofsky, 1998; Galligan et al., 2010; Rich et al., 1992; Stack & 
Wasserman, 2009). Specifically, overdoses are said to imply dependence, 


'T too have adopted an anthropocentric view of suicide in my earlier work (see Jaworski, 1999, 2002, 
2003, 2005, 2008, 2010a, b, c, d, 2012, 2014, 2015, 2020, as some examples). Although I am not the 
first scholar to theorize suicide and agency through the lens of new materialism, this chapter departs from 
my earlier work on the performativity of suicide even though it is clear, at least to me in retrospect, that 
I would eventually arrive at the point of rethinking agency. I guess I needed time to arrive at this point in 
ways which make sense to me as a thinker and writer. 
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ambivalence, weakness, failure, foolishness, impulsivity, helplessness, and 
manipulation (Brockington, 2001; Cato & Canetto, 2003a, b; Dahlen & 
Canetto, 2002; Lewis et al., 1994). Such binary differences—male/active ver- 
sus female/passive—are the reason for interpreting completed suicides as mas- 
culine and attempts as feminine (Callanan & Davis, 2011; Canetto, 
1992-1993, 2008; Canetto & Sakinofsky, 1998; Coleman & Casey, 2011; 
Galligan et al., 2010). This is despite the fact that some women choose hang- 
ing and others do not survive drug overdoses (Jaworski, 2014; Range & 
Leach, 1998). 

The interpretation of reasons for suicide suffers the same analytical fate 
when it comes to gender differences. One of the most enduring myths in 
western culture is that women die for love, whereas men die for glory (assum- 
ing they are heterosexual) (Canetto, 1992-1993). Women’s suicides are often 
interpreted through the lens of relationship breakdown as a result of emo- 
tional turmoil. In contrast, men’s suicides are read as signals of courage, pride, 
and resistance against external circumstances such as economic hardship, 
severe physical illness, and social isolation (Canetto, 1992-1993; 1997; 
Lieberman, 2003; Range & Leach, 1998). It is assumed that men assert their 
independence and physical prowess in crisis, whereas women internalize crisis 
by becoming depressed, dependent, and passive (Canetto & Lester, 1998; 
Coleman & Casey, 2011; Galligan et al., 2010; Langhinrichsen-Rohling 
et al., 1998, 2009). This is despite the fact that some studies demonstrate that 
male and female completed and attempted suicides are often motivated by 
reasons outside traditional explanations (Jaworski, 2014). Women engage 
with suicide due to sexual and emotional abuse, neglect, and economic hard- 
ship. Likewise, men engage with suicide as a result of emotional breakdowns 
and social isolation (Dahlen & Canetto, 2002; River, 2014). Through the 
combined focus on means of and reasons for suicide, male suicide is read as 
publicly resisting loss, whereas female suicide as privately reacting to it (Canetto 
& Lester, 1998; Jaworski, 2014). Importantly, whether resisting or reacting, 
both agentic responses are framed as an entirely human affair. 

In response to the problem of agency and gender in suicide, this chapter 
analyzes the gendering of suicide in The Virgin Suicides (1993), written by 
Jeffrey Eugenides. Drawing on the new materialist feminist scholarship of 
Karen Barad, I will argue that agency in suicide is more than human, because 
that which is human depends on nonhuman materiality. I will also argue that 
the feminine, traditionally interpreted as reactive and passive in suicide, is in 
fact agentic. The chapter will begin by discussing the cultural context 
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interpreting gender, and the way this context influences the interpretation of 
the suicides of the teenage Lisbon sisters—Cecilia, Bonnie, Therese, Lux, and 
Mary. I will then analyze the power of the masculine gaze and the way it 
frames and reframes the five suicides. I will also analyze the gendering of femi- 
nine bodies and sexuality. Finally, I will consider the significance of the sub- 
urban landscape and mood as key to understanding suicidal agency. 


Karen Barad’s Approach to Agency 


Throughout the chapter I will draw heavily on the scholarship of the particle 
physicist and feminist theorist, Karen Barad (2007) and her work on agential 
realism. Critically deploying the work of Michel Foucault, Judith Butler and 
Niels Bohr, Donna Haraway, Vicki Kirby, Joseph Rouse, and others, Barad 
(2003, 2007) argues that we need a posthumanist performative account of 
agency, where agency is both human and nonhuman, best understood through 
its influence on the material and discursive world.’ For Barad, agentic realism 
offers such an account because it: 


challenges the positioning of materiality as either a given or a mere effect of 
human agency [...] materiality is an active factor in the process of materializa- 
tion. Nature is neither a passive surface awaiting the mark of culture nor the end 
product of cultural performances. (2007, p. 183) 


In this sense, agency is not “aligned with human intentionality and subjectiv- 
ity’ but rather “is ‘doing’ and ‘being’ in its intra-activity” (Barad, 2007, 
pp. 177-178). Barad’s (2003, 2007) account of agency is significant not only 
because agency is not always human but also because she reframes the biology 
or materiality of bodies as dynamic and active instead of mute and passive. 

It is clear that Barad’s (2003, 2007) account of agentic realism shares simi- 
larities with Judith Butler’s (1990, 1993) theorization of performativity, which 
I have deployed extensively in earlier work to theorize the performativity of 
suicide (Jaworski, 2010a, 2014). Briefly, in her earlier work, Butler (1990) 
reworks Nietzsche’s claim that there is no doer behind expressed deeds as both 
the doer and the deeds are constituted expression themselves, rather than the 


° By posthumanist, Barad is referring to the “crucial recognition that non-humans play an important role 
in natural cultural practices, including everyday social practices, scientific practices, and practices that do 
not include humans” (2007, p. 32). As Barad states, “my use of ‘posthumanism’ marks a refusal to take 
the distinction between ‘human’ and ‘nonhuman’ for granted, and to found analyses on this presumably 
fixed and inherent set of categories” (2007, p. 32). 
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doer being the origin of the deeds. Thus, gender as performative is constituted 
by repeated acts over time within the regulatory framework of heteronorma- 
tivity, which make the body look like the source of expressing gender rather 
than being a discursive effect like gender (Butler, 1990, pp. 33, 136). Later 
on, Butler reformulates her initial contention to argue that gender as perfor- 
mative is a “reiterative and citational practice by which discourse produces the 
effects it names” (Butler, 1993, p. 2). As such, norms precede, constrain, and 
exceed what we can and cannot do through our bodies and the bodies of oth- 
ers (Butler, 1993, 1997). In light of this, gendering, as Butler (1993) argues, 
and as I will show later, refers to the process of materializing or invoking 
meaning. In this sense, agency is possible because what we do and how we do 
things with and through our bodies draws “upon and reengage[s] conventions 
which have gained their power precisely through a sedimented iterability” 
(Butler, 1995, p. 134). Agency is present, but its presence is located at the very 
moment of a practice brought into being through performative actions 
(Butler, 1992, 1993, 1995). 

Barad (2003, 2007) finds Butler’s account of performativity useful yet 
problematic. On the one hand, Butler’s account questions normative condi- 
tions and practices of representing. On the other hand, Butler’s conception of 
materiality focuses on human bodies alone. While Butler (2004, p. 87) argues 
that the body is “irreducibly cultural and material at once,” Barad questions 
this irreducibility because, as she interprets, Butler privileges the discursive 
over the material and “fails to recognize matter’s dynamism” (2007, p. 64). 
For Barad (2007), bodies are not passive matter or mute surfaces upon which 
culture and history make their mark nor is discourse and language privileged 
over the material. Among other things, Barad (2007) turns to the notion of 
intra-action instead of the more common term, interaction, to develop her 
account of agentic realism. Unlike interaction, which assumes that “there are 
separate individual agencies that precede their interaction,” the notion of 
intra-action “recognizes that distinct agencies do not precede, but rather 
emerge through, their inter-action” (Barad, 2007, p. 33, my emphasis). If agen- 
cies of different kind appear distinct, this distinctiveness exists because of their 
“mutual entanglement” (Barad, 2007, p. 3), or the way different materials, 
people, ideas, and contexts constantly change, blend, mutate, influence, and 
work inseparably in the course of bringing objects and subjects into being 
(Alaimo, 2008; Hickey-Moody, 2020; Tuana, 2008).° 


>Barad’s (2003, 2007) work, as innovative as it is, has been subject to critique. Unfortunately, I do not 


have the room in this chapter to consider this critique. For insightful and thought-provoking critiques, 
see Ahmed (2008), Braunmiihl (2018), Norris (2016), Sullivan (2012), and Van der Tuin (2008). 
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In light of the above, what is so important about Barad’s (2003, 2007) 
reconceptualization of agency to the analysis of suicide in this chapter? As 
Anu Salmela (2018, p. 3) argues in the context of female suicides in late- 
nineteenth-century Finland, Barad’s new materialism is important because “it 
brings out the material dimension of suicides that scholars have hitherto 
largely neglected because of their focus has been on discourses.” Furthermore, 
as Salmela (2018, p. 3) also argues, Barad’s work “helps to question whether 
suicide [i]s a thoroughly human phenomenon,” which “departs from the idea 
of things having a fixed essence” and therefore helps to analyze suicide “as a 
non-deterministic and ever-varying phenomenon.” ‘This is especially useful in 
the analysis of Jeffrey Eugenides’ The Virgin Suicides because, as I will demon- 
strate, the novel offers an opportunity to think through the degree to which 
human and nonhuman agents influence the way the gender of suicide is inter- 
preted in the context of the suicides of the five Lisbon sisters. 


The Virgin Suicides 


The Virgin Suicides is a novel narrated by ten middle-aged men who have 
come together during the 1990s to recall and explain the dramatic event of 
their teenage years, namely, the suicides of the mysterious five adolescent 
Lisbon sisters—Cecilia (13), Lux (14), Bonnie (15), Mary (16), and Therese 
(17)—which took place during the 1970s in their upper-middle-class neigh- 
borhood of Grosse Point, Michigan. As Cline (2018) and Iler (2017) pin- 
point, the book retroactively constructs 13 months between the first and last 
suicide—approximately between June 1973 and July 1974. Thus, The Virgin 
Suicides is about loss, trauma, memory, and longing, as much as it is about 
obsession and voyeurism. Importantly, as Hoskin (2007) notes, the literary 
gothic form underpins the novel, where the suburb, pristine, and placid as it 
may appear hides horrors just below its surface. In an attempt to recount the 
past, the novel “operates like a weather system, with its own distinct logic” 
(Cline, 2018). Rooms, streets, neighborhoods, and landscapes are described 
in elaborate detail, demonstrating the degree to which the neighborhood boys 
were, and still are, obsessed with the five sisters. 

The novel is not character or plot driven. What could be classified as an 
ending to the story, namely, the deaths of the five Lisbon sisters, is revealed in 
the first few pages.‘ This kind of structuring of the novel, as Shostak (2009, 
p- 813) writes, turns death into “the premise, not the endpoint, of 


‘As Eugenides remarks in an interview: “In that book, the first paragraph was the first thing I wrote, and 
it was a blueprint for the entire novel [...]. The way I did it in The Virgin Suicides was to say: five sisters 
commit suicide; the first one does in chapter one, and then almost the entire book proceeds without 
anyone else killing herself, at least until the end [...]. So suspense has been created about something that 
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storytelling,” which means “the secrets of the narratives lie in the girls’ myste- 
rious motivation for suicide—the why, not the what.” In this sense, the novel 
is driven by a desire to find an explanation only to realize that there will never 
be an explanation, or at least not one that makes sense to the narrators.’ As 
Hoskin explains: 


[...] the deaths of the Lisbon girls constitutes their entrapment in the stagnated 
world of nostalgia, their memory forever trapped in objects, repetitive dreams, 
and rows of pleasant houses on suburban streets. These boys will always be out- 
siders looking in and looking back at the Lisbon house, and the girls will always 
be inside, illuminating a lack of not only temporal, but also physical proximity. 
(2007, p. 219) 


For Shostak (2009), this turns the narrators into readers of their own mem- 
ories and testimonies. Perhaps, this is one of the many reasons why The Virgin 
Suicides is a novel constituted by contradictions, which are “at once lyrically 
macabre, comically elegiac and, tenderly violent, and improbably realistic” 
(Shostak, 2009, p. 828). 

Unsurprisingly, Zhe Virgin Suicides has attracted scholarly attention in the 
literary and filmic circles.° From a literary studies perspective, Millard (2017) 
argues that The Virgin Suicides is a coming-of-age novel, whereas Kelly 
(2010) see it as an observer-hero tragedy. Shostak (2009, 2013), Dines 
(2012), and Iler (2017) focus on the narrative voice in the novel. Initially 
identifying it as an unusual first-person plural narrative voice, and later as 
impossible narrative voices, Shostak (2009, 2013) argues that this collective 
yet singular “we” offers the reader the chance to see the events according to 
different points of view. From a more humanities-based perspective, Wilhite 
(2015), Womack & Mallory-Kani (2007), and Dines (2012) focus on the 
sociopolitical context of the novel, examining the political upheavals during 


has already been revealed. That was the trick of that book in terms of plot” (Schiff & Eugenides, 2006, 
p. 113). 

* Interestingly, as Eugenides explains, “It’s really not a book about suicide — it’s a book about surviving 
suicide, or knowing someone who has committed suicide. The book never answers definitively why the 
girls do it, but it’s about the feeling you're left with if someone you know and love does commit suicide” 


(Schiff & Eugenides, 2006, p. 114). 


° The Virgin Suicides was made into a film by the director Sofia Coppola, who also wrote the screenplay in 
consultation with Jeffrey Eugenides. In drawing on extant literature, I mainly refer to scholarship focused 
on the novel rather than the film for obvious reasons, even though as some researchers have rightly 
pointed out, the film is a very faithful adaptation of the novel (Backman Rogers, 2018; Cline, 2018; 
Hoskin, 2007; Monden, 2013). Therefore, it makes sense to refer to some of the research on the filmic 
adaptation in so far as it visually captures the written content very well. In its readability, the novel is very 
visual and speaks to how something presents or appears rather than the content itself. 
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the 1970s in the USA, including the Watergate scandal and the resignation 
of the then US President Richard Nixon; the racial riots of the 1960s and 
the racism of whiteness; discourses of isolation and privatism; and the false 
nature of the American Dream. Hoskin (2007) and Dines (2012) focus on 
the role of nature and landscape in the novel, whereas Cline (2018), Collado- 
Rodriguez (2005), and Kostova (2013a, b) focus on trauma and death. 
Examining what is cultural and visual, Monden (2013) and Backman Rogers 
(2018) unpack analytically the significance of the body and gender in rela- 
tion to feminine aesthetics of embodiment, girlhood, voyeurism, misogyny, 
and eroticism. 

While existing scholarship addresses the context of the five suicides, very 
few pay attention to suicide itself. Monden’s (2013) deft analysis considers 
suicide in the context of adolescent crisis. In so doing, Monden (2013) 
argues that the suicides represent a challenge to, and criticism of, the cultur- 
ally and socially forced dependency and passivity on women. Thus, the five 
sisters exercised agency in the context of gender. Such agency, however, is 
interpreted through the anthropocentric terms only. Kostova (2013a) and 
Wilhite (2015) explicitly evoke a Durkheimian reading of the suicides by 
recognizing a relationship between individual deaths and collective suicidal 
outcomes, with suicide functioning as a barometer of social ills, described in 
the novel as “a symbol of what was wrong with the country” (Eugenides, 
2011, p. 231). This is despite the fact that Durkheim has been extensively 
critiqued in the last 100 years, especially in regard to the degree to which his 
account of suicide and agency is masculine and masculinist (Lehmann, 
1994; Jaworski, 1999, 2014; Witz & Marshall, 2003). Finally, Jafari et al. 
(2017) analyze gender through Thomas Joiner’s (2005) interpersonal-psy- 
chological theory of suicide behavior. The authors argue that Cecilia and 
Lux were driven to suicide because of love: Cecilia because of an unrequited 
love interest and Lux because she was abandoned by Trip Fontaine. While 
Jafari et al. (2017) acknowledge the impact of isolation imposed by Mrs. 
Lisbon, their interpretation deprives the five sisters of mastery over their 
final destiny as if being female and feminine stands in the way of exercising 
agency properly.’ Like previous analyses, no attention is given to considering 
whether human and nonhuman aspects contribute to the exercise of sui- 
cidal agency. 


?Fora brilliant critique of Joiner’s theory from a perspective of gender, see Hjelmeland and Knizek (2020). 
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The Cultural Context of Interpreting Gender 


I want to begin the task of analyzing the gendering of suicidal agency by con- 
sidering the cultural context of interpreting suicide in The Virgin Suicides. 
While very important, this context is not only the sociocultural backdrop 
against which the story is set. Instead, the context I have in mind is embodied 
in the material practices each sister uses to kill herself, made evident in the 
collective yet singular “we” and the way this “we” refracts how different people 
interpret gender. In this way, the suicides of the five sisters are performative in 
so far as the use of various methods of suicide, and the interpretation of 
motives reiterate and cite what it means to kill oneself through the lens of 
gender. In Baradian terms, context is the apparatus, which co-constitutes 
some meanings at the expense of others. Context embodies conditions of pos- 
sibility, enabled through a web of people that tell the story of the five suicides. 

The performative character of suicide is made evident almost immediately 
in the novel. As the youngest of the five Lisbon sisters, Cecilia is the first to 
attempt suicide by “slitting her wrists like a Stoic while taking a bath, and 
when they found her, afloat in the pink pool, with the yellow eyes of someone 
possessed and her small body giving off the odor of a mature woman” 
(Eugenides, 2011, p. 3). Cecilia’s agency is possible not only because she chose 
a particular method, but also because the materiality of the bath, razor, blood, 
and water co-constitutes the act, together with corporeal characteristics of her 
body, accentuated by a cultural and religious ideal found in western philoso- 
phy. The “blood on the bath mat; Mr. Lisbon’s razor sunk in the toilet bowl, 
marbling the water” also co-constitutes the materiality of Cecilia’s suicidality 
(Eugenides, 2011, p. 4). While Cecilia survives her attempt, she later jumps 
from the second story bedroom window during a party, impaling herself on 
the spike of the nearby fence. Eugenides evoked this moment as follows: “the 
wind sounded huffed, once, and then the moist thud jolted us, the sound of 
a watermelon breaking open” (2011, p. 30). The finality of Cecilia’s death 
emerges through the entanglement with the natural world, sound, physical 
objects, and a metaphor used to explain the corporeal violence. It also emerges 
through Mr. Lisbon “trying to lift her off the spike that had punctured her left 
breast, travelled through her inexplicable heart, separated two vertebrae with- 
out shattering either, and come out her back, ripping the dress and finding the 
air again” (Eugenides, 2011, pp. 30-31). This, I think, shows the degree to 
which agency is rendered visible through movement as much as the specific 
features that mark the body as suicided. 
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The rest of the Lisbon sisters kill themselves on, or shortly after, the first- 
year anniversary of Cecilia’s death. Bonnie hangs herself in the basement. 
Bonnie's pink dress and white confirmation stockings embody the suicide, as 
do the shoes and balloons left over from Cecilia’s party. The narrators go on to 
say that: “She spun slowly, and at one point her face broke out of the seaweed 
of balloons, showing us the reality of the death she'd chosen. It was a world of 
blackening eye sockets, blood pooling in lower extremities, stiffening joints” 
(Eugenides, 2011, pp. 215-216). Unlike Bonnie, Mary gasses herself in the 
oven, described as having: “put her head in the oven shortly thereafter, on 
hearing Bonnie kick the trunk from under herself” (Eugenides, 2011, p. 216). 
Therese is next, who overdoses on “sleeping pills washed down with gin” 
(Eugenides, 2011, p. 216). Lux dies by carbon monoxide poisoning after seal- 
ing herself inside the garage with the car running and is found “in the front 
seat, gray-faced and serene, holding a cigarette lighter that had burned its coils 
into her palm” (Eugenides, 2011, p. 216). Mary survives, but only for another 
month. In the end, she kills herself “in a sleeping bag, and full of sleeping 
pills,” described as wearing too much smudged make-up, a black dress and 
veil (Eugenides, 2011, p. 237). 

Whether it is the use of the rope to hang, gassing in the oven, swallowing 
of sleeping pills or poisoning oneself with carbon monoxide, these material 
practices and their objects work together in proximity to materialize death. 
That is, you cannot separate the means of suicide from the inscriptions on the 
bodies, because bodies, objects, the immediate material environment and 
ideas of what it takes to kill oneself work in a dynamic performative relation- 
ship through which suicidal agency emerges. Indeed, the five sisters exercise 
their human agency, but their agency is simultaneously entangled with non- 
human agencies. While we may be able to tell a difference between such agen- 
cies, my contention is that you cannot separate them to make sense of the 
suicides. Importantly, physical bodies are not passive as if waiting for intent to 
materialize before making its corporeal mark visible. Rather, female bodies 
actively co-constitute the intent to die through the act of killing oneself. 
Regardless of whether the outcome is survival or death, it is clear that the 
female bodies of the Lisbon sisters were agentic instead of passive. Importantly, 
nonhuman agency does not undermine human agency: What is human and 
nonhuman works together to enable one another. 

If gender has not been evoked explicitly so far in the analysis, it is because 
gender has been part of the picture all along. This is not simply because the 
five sisters possess female bodies. Instead, gender is hailed performatively 
through the way the neighbors try to explain the motives behind the five sui- 
cides. In relation to Cecilia, two local mothers blame the parents, suggesting 
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that Cecilia did not want to die, but rather: “wanted out of that house,” 
because “she wanted out of that decorating scheme” (Eugenides, 2011, p. 17). 
Others wonder whether “it was true that the girl had only fallen and cut her- 
self” (Eugenides, 2011, p. 18). Some neighborhood kids think Cecilia was 
copying Seneca given her religiosity, whereas others thought an unrecipro- 
cated teenage crush is the reason for her death. The hospital psychiatrist, Dr. 
Hornicker, notes that Cecilia’s attempt is “an act of aggression inspired by the 
repression of adolescent libidinal urges” (Eugenides, 2011, p. 21). Despite the 
visceral violence, Cecilia did not mean “to end her life. Her act was a cry for 
help” (Eugenides, 2011, p. 21). The local parish priest listed Cecilia’s death as 
an accident (as were the other sisters), because it was difficult to tell what the 
sisters “were really trying to do” (Eugenides, 2011, p. 38). Initially, Cecilia’s 
death is not reported in the newspapers because of its “sheer prosaicness,” in 
contrast to the murder suicides committed by fathers who were fired at the 
automotive plants due to the economic recession (Eugenides, 2011, 
pp. 93-94). 

Regardless of whether it is the interior design of the house, a teenage crush 
(which turns out to be an incorrect judgment), the psychiatric assessment, 
religious interpretations, or media representations, Cecilia’s suicidal agency is 
continually questioned and erased by those around her because she was a girl. 
She is engendered as girlish not simply because she was 13 but because her 
femininity is perceived as passive and as lacking any sense of autonomy 
(Driscoll, 2002; Monden, 2013). Despite the fact that her death is so violent, 
it is as if Cecilia's female and feminine body renders her incapable of deciding 
properly or exercising suicidal agency fully. Ultimately, she is read as patho- 
logical, attention-seeking, and desiring rescue instead of death. This diffract- 
ing demonstrates the degree to which gendered discourses operate in the 
gendering of Cecilia’s death. 

Of course, Cecilia’s suicide is not the only one interpreted through gender. 
As the narrators tell us, many are convinced that Cecilia’s death caused other 


deaths. That is: 


In the bathtub, cooking the broth of her own blood, Cecilia had released an 
airborne virus [...]. The other girls, safe in their own rooms, had smelled some- 
thing strange, sniffed the air, but ignored it. Black tendrils of smoke had crept 
under their doors, rising up behind their studious backs to form the evil shapes 
of smoke or shadow take on in cartoons: a black-hatted assassin brandishing a 
dagger; an anvil about to drop. (Eugenides, 2011, p. 158) 
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What is interesting about this explanation is that it renders the other four 
sisters as passive and reactive as well. Here, the world of biology vis-a-vis con- 
tagion and infection precludes the Lisbon sisters from being agentic, meaning 
they could not possibly do this of their own volition. But this is not the only 
explanation for what is framed as a “suicide pack” toward the end of the novel 
(Eugenides, 2011, p. 223). Instead, the suicides are interpreted as “reasoned 
refusal to accept the world as it was handed down to them, so full of flaws” 
(Eugenides, 2011, p. 245). For me, this is perhaps the truest explanation, 
given Mrs. Lisbon’s complete isolation of her daughters from the rest of the 
world. In so doing, it offers a different reading of the five suicides: A challenge 
and critique of the “culturally and socially imposed passivity and dependency, 
and those who impose such burdens” (Monden, 2013, p. 153). Thus, the 
suicides of the five sisters are willful and deliberate, demonstrating that what 
is rendered as female and feminine is agentic. 


The Power of the Masculine Gaze 


In her germinal essay first published in 1975, the feminist critic and film 
scholar Laura Mulvey (1990) first introduced the concept of the male gaze or 
the sexual pleasure associated with looking in traditional Hollywood cinema's 
use of scopophilia. This involves the camera directing and encouraging the 
viewer to stare at the female body, thus creating a mode of looking associated 
with the male protagonist’s point of view. Traditionally, as Mulvey (1990, 
p. 62) explains, the displayed woman has two functions: “as erotic object for 
the characters within the screen story, and as erotic object for the spectator 
within the auditorium, with a shifting tension between the looks on either 
side of the screen.” However, as E. Ann Kaplan (2010) notes, the gaze is not 
literally male, but rather a masculine position activated through the act of 
looking. While this concept is nowadays more accurately described as a het- 
erosexual masculine gaze, it still frames the man as a bearer of the look, or the 
subject in control of the looking, whereas the woman is a spectacle through 
which her place is to be the bearer of meaning instead of a meaning-maker 
(Bloom, 2017; Chandhuri, 2006; Mulvey, 1990; White, 2017). In other 
words, what is male is active, whereas what is female is passive. 

Given its context, the concept of the masculine gaze is often applied to 
analyze films, television shows, visual arts, advertisements, and any other 
visual content. Yet, as Elizabeth Skomp (2003) shows, this concept can be 
applied to the analysis of literature. Skomp (2003) re-adapts the three aspects 
of Mulvey (1990) notion of the male gaze: The gaze of the author; the gaze of 
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men within a narrative; and the gaze of readers. For the purpose of the analysis 
here, I focus on the gaze of the boys/men in the novel. This gaze is important 
not only because it permeates the novel but also because it frames the intelli- 
gibility of the five suicides. The storytelling of the collective “we” directs the 
gaze of the male subjects at the female body. In this sense, the neighborhood 
boys are the subjects, the active bearers of the look in control of the direction 
of the story. The five Lisbon sisters are the passive objects of the obsessive, 
youthful male heterosexual desire, which records every detail of their femi- 
nine, eroticized bodies. 

The masculine gaze objectifies the bodies of the five sisters in a number of 
ways. First, we, as readers, know what they look like: 


‘They were short, round-buttocked in denim, with roundish cheeks that recalled 
the same dorsal softness. Whenever we got a glimpse, their faces looked inde- 
cently revealed, as though we were used to seeing women in veils. No one could 
understand how Mr. and Mrs. Lisbon had produced such beautiful children. 
(Eugenides, 2011, pp. 7-8) 


Specifically, Bonnie is described as being a foot taller than her sisters, with a 
“sallow complexion and sharp nose of a nun”; Therese has “a heavier a face, 
the cheeks and eyes of a cow,” a “big girl” with a high forehead and cupid lips; 
Mary has darker hair and “a widow's peak and fuzz above her upper lip”; Lux 
“radiates health and mischief” with a tight fitting dress; and Cecilia always 
wears a vintage “wedding dress with the shorn hem” (Eugenides, 2011, pp. 26, 
59, 102). Secondly, we know certain details about the content of the Lisbon 
house such as “crumpled panties,” “stuffed animals,” “a crucifix draped with a 
brassiere,” or the “gauzy chambers of canopied beds” (Eugenides, 2011, p. 9). 
Third, we know some of their thoughts when the neighborhood boys read 
Cecilia’s diary, claiming that they “felt the imprisonment of being a girl, the 
way it made your mind active and dreamy, and how you ended up knowing 
which colors went together” (Eugenides, 2011, p. 43). Finally, we know what 
the five sisters did, whether it is: “the pink heel of a hand flattening against the 
glass, then rubbing back and forth to uncover the bright mosaic of an eye, 
looking out at us,” or watching Lux’s sexual trysts on the roof of her house 
(Eugenides, 2011, pp. 145, 160). 

Powerful and far-reaching as it might seem, the masculine gaze does not 
always work. During the night of Cecilia’s party, the boys are surprised to 
discover that “instead of five replicas with the same blond hair and puffy 
cheeks we saw that they were distinct beings, their personalities beginning to 
transform their faces and reroute their expressions” (Eugenides, 2011, p. 26). 
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Furthermore, those boys who take the Lisbon sisters to the homecoming 
dance discover that: 


At home, each boy had pictured the Lisbon girls amid the stock scenery of our 
impoverished imaginations — cavorting in the surf or playfully feeling at the ice- 
skating rink, dangling ski-hat pom-poms like ripe fruit before our faces. In the 
car, however, beside the actual living girls, the boys realized the paltriness of 
these images. Inverse properties were also discarded: notions of the girls as dam- 
aged or demented [...] they had something to say about the families in each 
one, which meant they had been looking out at us as intensely as we had been look- 
ing in. (Eugenides, 2011, pp. 123-124, my emphasis) 


In fact, as the novel draws to an end, the narrators realize “the girls had 
been trying to talk to us all along, to elicit our help, but we'd been too infatu- 
ated to listen. Our surveillance had been so focused we missed nothing but a 
simple returned gaze” (Eugenides, 2011, p. 199). This, as Shostak (2009, 
p. 817) argues, reveals that “the narrators’ vision of the girls is just that, a 
vision determined by their subject position as innocent males and shaped by 
the narcissism of their youth.” 

The failure of the masculine gaze reveals the degree to which the gaze func- 
tions as an “agential cut,” which “cut ‘things’ together and apart” (2007, 
p. 178). The gaze divides different agencies, framing what is to be included 
and excluded (Barad, 2014; Warefield, 2016). Therefore, if something appears 
as distinct, it means it has been “cut.” With this in mind, I want to suggest 
that the masculine gaze of the narrators cuts into what we can and cannot 
know about the Lisbon sisters, and the way we come to know of them through 
a girlish white form of femininity. This form, I want to suggest, depends on 
not simply what is described in such detail, but rather on how what is described 
engenders the five sisters. Interestingly, the sisters are almost always repre- 
sented as passive even though the playing of records, the use of Virgin cards 
to communicate, and the flashing lights portray the sisters as anything but 
passive. In this way, the material world in the shape of objects renders the 
sisters as agentic even though the masculine gaze attempts to frame out their 
agency. Perhaps it is the narrators themselves who are reactive and passive, 
unable to see past their masculine heterosexual desires. 
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Feminine Bodies and Sexuality 


While the sisters are responding to bad circumstances, the narrators do not 
perceive them as having agency, not only because they are unaware of being 
watched but also because of the urge to help them to escape their confine- 
ment. In their passivity, the sisters come across as beautiful, smiling, playful, 
mysterious, mature, and all-knowing despite their fragility and vulnerability. 
As the narrators describe: “Added to their loveliness was a new mysterious suf- 
fering, perfectly silent, visible in the blue puffiness beneath their eyes or the 
way they would sometimes stop in mid-stride, look down, and shake their 
heads as though disagreeing with life” (Eugenides, 2011, p. 52). In contrast, 
the neighborhood boys appear to be free, active, naive, and immature, busy 
with trying to solve the mystery of the Lisbon sisters and, toward the end, 
busy with trying to rescue them. In this sense, the gendering of the five sisters 
as much as the neighborhood boys abides by the traditional ideas of hetero- 
sexual masculinity and femininity, where the former embodies instrumental- 
ity and activity and the latter embodies passivity and emotions. Unlike the 
neighborhood boys, the five sisters are bound to the material conditions of 
their feminine bodies, made evident in descriptions such as: “five glittering 
daughters in their home-made dresses, all lace and ruffle, bursting with their 
fructifying flesh” (Eugenides, 2011, p. 8, my emphasis).* The bodies of the 
neighborhood boys are never of any importance throughout the novel. Their 
masculinity is somehow disembodied. 

Unlike her sisters, Lux, the second youngest of the five sisters, is framed as 
promiscuous, with a talent for evading her mother’s strict Catholic watchful 
eye. In the first half of the novel, the narrators recall Lux’s countless trysts with 
faceless teenage boys from her school, which they see as a sign of “her disequi- 
librium” (Eugenides, 2011, p. 68). This includes Lux’s date with Trip Fontaine, 
which culminates in them having sex on the football field during the home- 
coming dance. This framing of heterosexual teenage promiscuity continues in 
the second half of the novel when Lux sneaks boys and men onto the roof of 
the Lisbon house: “It was crazy to make love on the roof at any time,” the nar- 
rators tell us, “but to make love on the roof in winter suggested derangement, 
desperation and self-destructiveness far in excess of any pleasure snatched 
beneath the dripping trees” (Eugenides, 2011, pp. 149-150). Dr. Hornicker 
sees Lux’s promiscuity as a sign of confusing sex with love, whereby “sex 


’TIt is important to note that the five sisters are aware of the way their agency was interpreted. In response 
to who was going to take whom to the homecoming dance, Mary said: “They're just going to raffle us off” 
(Eugenides, 2011, p. 116). 
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became a substitute for the comfort she needed as a result of her sister’s sui- 
cide” (Eugenides, 2011, p. 86). Although Lux can be read momentarily as 
being in possession of her sexuality, she is predominantly framed as fragile, 
unstable, and out of control. 

In contrast, I am going to suggest that things are different once we take a 
bird’s eye view of the function of Lux’s feminine body and sexuality. That is, 
feminine bodies and sexuality play a key role in regaining a sense of autonomy 
and self-assertion even if the consequences are deadly. This is most evident 
when the neighborhood boys finally make their way to the Lisbon house in an 
attempt to help the four sisters escape their confinement in the evening of 
June 14. Upon entering the house, the boys encounter Lux, who appears to 
be waiting for them: 


She looked down at herself, adjusted the halter, tucked with one thumb the 
exposed plumpness on her right side. Then she looked up again as thought into 
each of our eyes at once, and began walking forward [...]. She took one more 
step and her face reappeared. For a second it didn’t seem alive: it was too white, 
the cheeks too perfectly carved, and the arched eyebrows painted on, the lips 
made of wax. But then she came closer and we saw the light in her eyes we have 
been looking for ever since [...]. She came up to Chase Buell. She came so close 
her breath stirred his hair. And then, in front of us all, Lux unbuckled the belt 
[...]. All the while she stared into his eyes, rising on the balls of her feet, and in 
the quiet house we heard the pants unsnap [...]. Lux’s eyes, burning and velvet, 
glowed in the dim room [...]. Even though she was doing it to Chase Buell, we 
could all feel Lux undoing us, reaching out for us and taking us as she knew we 
could be taken. Just at the last second, another soft thud came from downstairs. 
(Eugenides, 2011, pp. 210-211) 


Lengthy as it is, this excerpt demonstrates the degree to which Lux is not 
only in control of her sexuality but also utilizes her position as an object of 
sexual desire to enable the suicides of her other sisters. My point, then, is this: 
Just because someone embodies a form in the shape of a female body, which 
is interpreted as pretty and girlish, does not mean this form is passive and 
incapable of embodying intentional action. While the suicides of the four 
sisters do not lead to livable outcomes, nonetheless they escape a living death. 
They are adolescent girls in crisis who do not need adult intervention, because 
they orchestrate an intervention themselves, making the boys realize they 
“were pawns in this strategy, useful for a time” (Eugenides, 2011, p. 212). In 
a nutshell, all five sisters demonstrate that you can be agentic because of femi- 
ninity, not despite it. Such agency, however, is not individual, but rather 
enabled by the content of the material world, be it their clothes, the house 
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they lived in, the EMS trucks that came to collect their bodies, the school they 
went to, or the neighborhood they lived in. 


Suburban Landscape and Mood 


The suburban landscape is inescapably part of the gendering of suicide in The 
Virgin Suicides. As Dines (2012) writes, death and decay occur in synchrony 
with the five deaths in the Lisbon household. So, what can we make of this 
landscape and what does it evoke? For me, the landscape co-constitutes the 
meaning of loss of beauty, youth, and life, as much as it co-constitutes empti- 
ness and absence made evident in the way of the five deaths. This begins 
within the first few pages of the novel, when we find out that Cecilia attempted 
suicide during June’s fish-flying season: 


when each year our town is covered by the flotsam of those ephemeral insects. 
Rising in the clouds from the algae in the polluted lake, they blacken windows, 
coat cars and street-lamps, plaster the municipal docks and festoon the rigging 
of sailboats, always tin the same brown ubiquity of flying scum. (Eugenides, 
2011, p. 4) 


The synchrony with nonhuman agencies does not stop with the world of 
insects, algae, and polluted water. The landscape is dotted with dying trees, 
marked ready for removal because of the Dutch elm disease. As more trees 
disappear so do the sisters. The elm in front of the Lisbon house is the last tree 
to be removed, which “stood blighted, trying to raise its stunted arms, a crea- 
ture clubbed mute, only its sudden voicelessness making us realize it had been 
speaking all along” (Eugenides, 2011, pp. 178-179). In this sense, nonhuman 
agencies vis-a-vis suburban landscape embrace the suicidal agency of the 
Lisbon sisters through death. 

The synchrony of human and nonhuman agencies within the suburban 
landscape, I want to suggest, creates a mood of decay. Mood, as Saige Walton 
(2018) argues in the context of film, “does not belong to single entity or body, 
least of all human.” Instead, mood is a mode of feeling (Highmore, 2013) that 
emerges through the suburban landscape as it resonates with feelings of loss, 
grief, and longing in the novel. This is evident not only through the decaying 
natural world but also through the materiality of the Lisbon house. Initially, 
the house is portrayed as a “comfortable suburban house,” “full of stark colo- 
nial furniture,” and “orange carpeting and a brown vinyl sofa,” among other 


things (Eugenides, 2011, pp. 8, 25). During the year of the suicides, 
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desolation begins to creep in: “the blue slate roof, which in certain lights had 
resembled a pond suspended in the air, visibly darkened. The yellow bricks 
turned brown. Bats flew out of the chimney in the evening” (Eugenides, 2011, 
p- 88). This desolation is as material as it is metaphorical, for once Mrs. Lisbon 
institutes total isolation, the house is described as receding “behind its mists 
of youth being choked off” and as having “truly died” once Mr. Lisbon loses 
his teaching job at the local high school (Eugenides, 2011, pp. 145, 162). In 
this sense, then, we can read suicidal agency as a movement and process via 
human and nonhuman entities, rather than only a specific outcome of intent. 
As the house unravels, so do the four sisters as they draw closer to their 
final days. 


Conclusion 


In concluding this chapter, I want to re-emphasize that The Virgin Suicides 
offers us an opportunity to think through the degree to which human and 
nonhuman agents influence the way the gender of suicide is interpreted and 
can be interpreted. Unlike earlier interpretations, this novel is not misogynistic 
despite the clear presence of sexism and patriarchy during a tumultuous period 
of the American history and politics in which the story of the five Lisbon sis- 
ters is set. Ifanything, the narrating voice Eugenides (2011) develops offers us 
Opportunities to see not only the cracks in the patriarchal system, but also the 
degree to which sexism has violent implications in the context of suicide. 

By arguing that human and nonhuman agencies engender suicidal agency, 
this chapter demonstrated that the gendering of suicide depends on a number 
of aspects, which, as I examined, include the context of interpretation; the 
power of the masculine gaze; significance of feminine bodies and sexuality; 
and finally, suburban landscape and mood. Importantly, the chapter has dem- 
onstrated that bodies are not passive nor are they mere surfaces upon which 
culture is inscribed. Read through the analytical lens of posthumanist agency, 
the five bodies of the Lisbon sisters embody agency, made evident through 
movement, co-constituted through objects, things, people, ideas, and the 
natural biological world. Without these agents, as it were, it is impossible to 
make sense of what The Virgin Suicides offers to its readers. 

By interpreting the suicides of the Lisbon sisters, this chapter argued that 
young women are not necessarily passive or uncertain in their suicidal inten- 
tions just because they embody a girlish aesthetic of femininity or are perva- 
sively seen as objects of masculine heterosexual desire. If they are interpreted 
as passive, it is because they are framed as such. Once we challenge this 
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framing, it is possible to re-read passivity outside the active/passive binary and 
see it as a form of agency. Young women do not have to exhibit characteristics 
of masculine violence nor does this mean they do not want to die. On the 
contrary, young women like the Lisbon sisters do die, and society does them 
a disservice by not taking their struggles seriously by considering them less 
important than the significantly higher rates of male suicide. Furthermore, 
society does them a disservice by assuming that what is vulnerable and fragile 
is voiceless and lacks determination. In this sense, the living or those left 
behind to make sense of suicide are just as much part of the gendering of 
suicide as are those who choose suicide. In this sense, then, Dr. Armstrong, 
who stitched up Cecilia’s wrist wounds should have listened more carefully 
when she said: “Obviously, Doctor [...] youve never been a thirteen-year-old- 
girl” (Eugenides, 2011, p. 7). 
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While many books, articles, films, and songs' have been written about the 
iconic star and sensual beauty, Marilyn Monroe, aka Norma Jeane Baker or 
Mortensen, her identity as an emotionally sensitive woman aspiring to achieve 
depth as a dramatic actress and to secure unconditional love and acceptance, 
has been buried in a mass of information about her life and conflicting narra- 
tives by biographers about her death at age 36 by overdose, further qualified 
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on the Coroner’s Report (August 17, 1962) as a “probable suicide” (qtd. in 
Smith, 2004, p. 55). Claims about her diva behavior on location for films, her 
numerous sexual alliances, and false claims about her inability to deliver her 
lines obscure her triumphs and mute her interiority. Nonfiction representa- 
tions about Marilyn persist about her constant need for painkillers, sedatives, 
and amphetamines. Biographers speculate about her unhappy, even lost child- 
hood, caused by her not knowing the identity of her biological father and her 
forced separation from her mother (Gladys) whose need to be institutional- 
ized for most of Norma Jeane’s life prevented the child from having any sem- 
blance of a stable home environment during her formative years. In Life 
magazine's commemorative issue, Remembering Marilyn, the authors explain 
how Gladys and Norma Jeane “would remain virtual strangers, but Monroe, 
as soon as she was able, always saw to it — even in her will — that money was 
set aside for her mother’s care” (Sullivan & Daspin, 2017, p. 26). Marilyn 
provided for the mother whose mental illness (paranoid schizophrenia) pre- 
vented a healthy mother-and-daughter relationship. Surrogate mothers 
attempted to fill this nurturing role, but lack of continuity of any one person 
for several years in this capacity pervades narratives about Marilyn. More 
modern understandings of what is understood as a healthy relationship 
between a mother and daughter or the ongoing presence of a single caregiver 
upon the development of a young woman have been made explicit 
(Gilligan, 1982). 

The absence of such a long-term nurturing relationship contributes to psy- 
chological problems for a child, such as Marilyn. Carol Gilligan describes 
cases of women whose identity development and growth in moral judgment 
seem arrested, and she identifies possible contributing factors: “[...] in the 
absence of care from others, they are unable to care for a child or themselves. 
The issue is one of responsibility and life is seen as dependent on relation- 
ships” (1982, pp. 125-126). Gilligan emphasizes the importance of a nurtur- 
ing relationship between a girl and her mother or a trusted guardian. For 
Gilligan, “the path that leads to maturity for woman is one that emphasizes 
‘relationships of care’ and ‘ongoing attachment’ to others as opposed to ‘indi- 
vidual achievement” (1982, p. 170). In the absence of such a relationship in 
Norma Jeane’s formative years, she aspires to the model of stardom. Her iden- 
tity transforms into that of a pure white, blonde beauty, that follows as Lotta 
Kahkonen describes this desirable image of 1950s Hollywood with its require- 
ment for chalky white makeup, shockingly-stark-platinum-blonde-white hair, 
and “skin painted exceptionally pale” in certain films and when in front of the 
camera (2009, p. 294). Famous images of Marilyn in skin-tight sparkling 
white dresses or in low-cut white dresses that sensuously move with the air 
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draw attention to her image in strong contrast to the darkness around her. 
With this image, almost a blend of those constructed for other Hollywood 
icons of sexuality, Jean Harlow also known as “Baby,” Bridget Bardot, and 
Jayne Mansfield, Norma Jeane’s look, as analyzed by KahkGénen (2009), exem- 
plifies the Hollywood ideal of the beautiful woman as a vamp. This image 
works toward erasing her identity as a living and breathing woman, stripped 
of her ethnicity and roots to poverty or lower-middle-class origins. All of her 
whiteness and compulsion to conjure that desirable image of the fantasy god- 
dess obscures the needs of the real woman and transports her fans into the 
Hollywood-scripted image of her. 

Storytellers, even 59 years after her death, still attempt to understand this 
woman as a complex enigma. Various theories have been claimed about cir- 
cumstances leading to her death, and even disagreement about the nature of 
her death-suicide whether intentional or accidental by overdose, possible 
homicide victim caught in the crossfire of schemes by the Mafia, or by Jimmy 
Hoffa, or by disgruntled individuals from the CIA who felt betrayed by the 
Kennedys during the crisis in Cuba.” For these conspiracy theories, it is 
claimed that Marilyn became the bait used to entrap and publicly humiliate 
the Kennedy brothers, President of the United States, John E Kennedy, and 
Robert FE. Kennedy, then Attorney General, who were alleged to have had 
affairs with Marilyn. 

In the John FE Kennedy Presidential Library, many have written 
about accomplishments of Robert EF. Kennedy. In two areas nationally he 
became instrumental in effecting equity and social justice: 


Attorney General Kennedy launched a successful drive against organized crime, 
and convictions against organized crime figures rose by 800% during his tenure. 
He also became increasingly committed to helping African Americans win the right 
to vote, attend integrated schools and use public accommodations. (n.d., para. 6) 


Aside from these accomplishments that angered those who held onto racist 
beliefs and others who led the infrastructure of the underworld, the 
Kennedy archive chronicles how the Kennedys also disturbed those in favor of 
military action in relation to the Cuban Missile Crisis: 


During the 1962 Cuban Missile Crisis, for instance, he helped develop the 
Kennedy administration's strategy to blockade Cuba instead of taking military 


? Matthew Smith (2004) in Marilyn’ Last Words identifies groups that might have held grudges against the 
Kennedys. 
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action that could have led to nuclear war. He then negotiated with the Soviet 
Union on removal of the weapons. (n.d., para. 8) 


Marilyn is alleged to have had relationships with both men, as explained by 
many biographers; her adoration for each man in power was well known. It is 
alleged that her house was under technological surveillance by various groups 
passionate about undoing the Kennedys. 

Gloria Steinem though identifies several stories about Marilyn and her 
childhood that seem to reveal more about her true identity and her emotional 
pain throughout her entire life. The first story relates to her telling at least two 
biographers about a childhood experience with a male who was a trusted care- 
taker in one of the six foster homes in which she had lived: 


[...] the account of rape by an elderly boarder when she was eight was most 
disbelieved [...]. Whatever its facts, her memory of being sexually humiliated as 
a child, and then of being humiliated again by disbelief, seemed too full of pain 
to be artificial. Certainly, the stammering she attributed to that trauma was real. 
(Steinem, 1986, p. 51) 


Steinem writes with sympathy about Marilyn and explains how her having 
to leave her mother’s friends as her caretaker and her subsequent move to an 
orphanage added to her challenges and doubts about those ties of uncondi- 
tional love that bind. Steinem also adds how through this iconic woman, all 
women can empathize with her struggles at that time to be taken seriously in 
the professional role, to break through stereotypes of ineptitude and power- 
lessness. Marilyn’s struggles persisted as she resisted the stereotypes of being a 
dumb blonde, of being an unresourceful person who was compelled to sleep 
her way to stardom. She was believed from her earliest beginnings to have an 
erotic but illusory power over men: 


Marilyn’s career began when she was discovered by an Army photographer 
assigned ‘to take morale-building shots of pretty girls’ in a defense plant for 
Yankee and Stars and Stripes magazines and Marilyn was a pretty eighteen-year 
old worker on the assembly line. That photographer’s commanding officer, a 
young captain who spent World War II supervising this kind of morale-building 
work from his desk in a movie studio, was Ronald Reagan [future President of 
the United States]. (Steinem, 1986, p. 97) 


While Marilyn’s images were published in numerous magazines, on calen- 

dars, and as posters, she seems to have struggled considerably to survive as a 
£g y 

professional and to sustain relationships. Steinem chronicles how Marilyn 
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self-reported to various biographers her attempts throughout her life to com- 
mit suicide: 


she had attempted suicide twice before she was nineteen. When she was twenty- 
four, Natasha Lytess saved her a third time. There were three near-deaths during 
her marriage to Arthur Miller, and at least two more close calls before the final 


act. (1986, p. 154) 


Aside from these close calls with death, Steinem identifies how Marilyn had 
“a dozen or so illegal abortions” (1986, p. 142). These risky, life-threatening 
experiences Steinem connects to Marilyn’s awareness of intergenerational 
mental illness in her family, some unresolved trauma that she experienced as 
a child and young woman, and her ongoing displacements from her home 
with her mother, Gladys, to foster homes, and then to the orphanage. Several 
of her caretakers from her childhood, too, experienced mental health issues: 


Of the women whom Marilyn knew as a very young child, her mother’s mother 
died in a mental hospital; her own mother has spent most of her life institution- 
alized as well; Ana Lower died of a stroke (although Marilyn apparently believed 
she died of malnutrition); and Grace McKee died of suicide. The teachers of her 
earliest lessons on femaleness offered life examples that were sad or tragic. 


(1986, p. 94) 


Whether or not Marilyn commit suicide intentionally or unintentionally 
or whether she became a victim of homicide as revenge toward the Kennedys 
by any of the brothers’ detractors remains a mystery. Through drama in two 
plays by her last husband, Arthur Miller, the intellectual playwright as Joyce 
Carol Oates labels him in Blonde (2009), we recognize his emotional paralysis 
and inability to connect to his wife Marilyn. More interestingly, through the 
novel Blonde, Joyce Carol Oates portrays what seems to be the real Marilyn— 
Norma Jeane’s complex interior life, her fears, and her struggle to survive. 

Marilyn seems to have had four husbands—James Dougherty from June 
1942-1946, Robert Slatzer for three days in 1952, Joe DiMaggio from 
January 14, 1954, to September 1954, and Arthur Miller, June 29, 1956, to 
January 20, 1961, ironically, the same day as John E Kennedy’s inauguration 
as President of the United States. Her last ex-husband, playwright, Arthur 
Miller, in two of his plays creates a tragedy about unfulfilled love in a relation- 
ship between with a female character who seems to reflect his former wife’s 
energy and torments and with a male character who reflects his own inability 
to cope with creative aspirations and needs of a woman. In Act II of After the 
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Fall, produced in 1964, soon after Marilyn’s death by “probable suicide” on 
August 5, 1962, Maggie, the singer, explains to Quentin how she likes to 
identify as “Sarah None” or “Miss None” (2015, p. 560). This anonymity 
indicates issues that Maggie has with her own identity. Marilyn, like Maggie, 
was forced to change her name as she began to construct her identity in films. 
Quentin in the following lines like Arthur Miller also identifies for Maggie 
how she allows others to exploit her: “QUENTIN. It’s not the money they 
take, it’s the dignity they destroy. You're not a piece of meat; you seem to think 
you owe people whatever they demand!” (2015, p. 564). 

As Maggie continues her career, her relationship with Quentin suffers. 
When they are around other people, she feels especially estranged from him. 
She perceives that he makes her feel lonely and ashamed. She even questions 
her sanity. At one point, when arguing with him, she says, “What are you try- 
ing to make me think, I’m crazy?” (2015, p. 574). For Maggie, Quentin 
becomes a projection of all the men who have used or abused her. When 
Quentin tells Maggie that he has spoken to her doctor, he admits his concerns 
about being in such an unstable relationship with her: 


QUENTIN. Do you know any more who I am? Aside from my name? I’m all 
the evil in the world, aren't I? All the betrayal, the broken hopes, the murderous 
revenge? She pours pills into her hand, and he stands. Now fear is in his voice. A 
suicide kills two people, Maggie, that’s what it’s for! So ’'m removing myself, 
and perhaps it will lose its point. He resolutely starts out. She falls back on the 
bed... (2015, p. 580) 


In this drama, Maggie indeed kills herself, but Quentin survives by turning 
to Holga, for yet another attempt at love in a relationship with a woman who 
is a survivor of a globally-recognized traumatic experience, the Holocaust. 
Maggie though has succumbed to her personal sense of worthlessness, an 
effect of her experiences with gaslighting. Critics have perceived this play as 
paralleling too closely Miller’s own troubled relationship with Marilyn. John 
Stinson interprets Miller’s inclusion of Maggie as a way for the playwright to 
show a character as victim: 


a victim who did not die in vain, but one who prompted the agonizing guilt, 
and as the vision of Quentin/Miller [...]. [Miller] does not want Marilyn 
Monroe’s death to be a meaningless piece of pathos [...] but really an example, 


and thus a felix culpa [a happy guilt]. (1967, p. 240) 
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Maggie/Marilyn becomes for Quentin/Miller a sacrificial lamb. Perhaps 
this rendition of a struggling relationship between Maggie and Quentin 
becomes for Miller his justification for withdrawing from his relationship 
with Marilyn before the impending suicide or death which he may have felt 
that he could not prevent. Stephen Marino identifies how Quentin, while he 
attempted to save Maggie, did it for all the wrong reasons—“not out of pure 
love, but for power” which makes him complicit with her fall (2005, p. 52). 

Arthur Miller later in his life returns to his inspiration, Marilyn, in yet 
another play. In Finishing the Picture (2009) that premiered on September 21, 
2004, at the Goodman Theatre in Chicago, Illinois, Kitty, who ironically 
remains silent throughout the three acts, is portrayed as the temperamental 
actress whose marriage to Paul, the scriptwriter for the film in which she stars, 
mirrors considerably what biographers have written about Marilyn 
Monroe and Arthur Miller during the production of The Misfits (1961), the 
film which Miller also had scripted. In Finishing the Picture, the producer like 
the producer and studio for 7he Misfits considers abandoning the project due 
to its delays and cost overruns attributed partially to Kitty’s troubling absence 
or presence in a less-than-timely way on sets. In Finishing, several characters 
attempt to understand Kitty’s erratic behavior. Paul, Kitty’s husband, identi- 
fies Kitty’s inability to accept love as the cause for her deep depression that 
precludes her from functioning well with commitments to others and with 
time management: 


PAUL. What I think? Her life has her by the throat, there is no way to reach into 
her that I know of. We're all a little bit angry at her, that’s inevitable- but the key 
to this lock is probably love. Which she can’t accept. (Miller, 2009, p. 224, Act. I) 


Paul sees his wife, Kitty, that beautiful goddess, as “a mockery, phantom, a 
curl of smoke...” in relation to her image of flawless beauty and erotic allure 
(2009, p. 229, Act. I). When other characters in the play see Kitty's melt- 
downs as she wanders through the halls of the trailer nude, dazed, and lost, 
they consider how and why she continues to enrapture, even enthrall, them 
despite their frustrations with her. The director, Derek, comments to the pro- 
ducer, Ochsner, on why Kitty behaves as she does and how she still maintains 
her mass appeal: “DEREK. She’s had a frightful life... she’s been stepping on 
broken glass since she could walk. She is pure survival- which could be why 
she moves you” (2009, p. 214, Act. I). While it may be the financial risks of a 
film not being completed, and the potential doom to their own careers that 
the director and producer fear, Miller portrays Ochsner as caring for Kitty and 
“deeply disturbed”, but this otherwise intelligent man ignores, misunder- 
stands, or cruelly dismisses signs of her serious depression: 
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“OCHSNER. (deeply disturbed) [...]. I still can’t understand this!- She’s the 
envy of half the world” (2009, p. 229, Act. I). 


Ochsner seems unable to get beyond a surface understanding of Kitty’s 
interior life, her hopes, her dreams, her challenges, and her fears, as does soci- 
ety at large. Yet another character, Edna, Kitty’s personal assistant, attempts to 
shed light on Kitty’s behavior. Edna seems to parallel Mrs. Eunice Murray, 
Marilyn’s real-life housekeeper and aide who also unbeknownst to Marilyn 
served as a psychiatric nurse that Marilyn’s psychiatrist, Dr. Ralph Greenson, 
had suggested she hire. Edna explains to Derek what causes Kitty’s immobil- 
ity, her inability to sleep without medication, and her prolonged delays on 
arriving to the set in her perfect image of seductive whiteness for filming: 


EDNA. [...] It’s fear, Derek, it’s terror! The bottom drops out; she’s afraid she’s 
going to be ridiculous; she has no... no... what the hell is the word? — resources! 
She is like a sensitive poet! [...] But you must hold on, try to be as kind [...]. 
(2009, p. 256, Act. III) 


Edna identifies Marilyn’s deep insecurities in such a highly competitive 
world that flourishes on an ongoing, ever-turning mill of beauty, youth, tal- 
ent, and demands for perfection. Edna’s suggestion “Try to be” intimates the 
lies and pretense that surround the fragile, poetic Kitty in this world of ever- 
changing teams, crews, relationships, and allegiances, an environment of 
masks, screens, and constructed images. If Kitty, a lens into Marilyn, were 
alive today, she might find company among other women who courageously 
have begun to speak out in the Me Zoo movement about their having been 
abused in many professional and personal environments to maintain their 
presence in them. They have been victims of predators in their relationships 
and in the movie industry. They have been victims of gaslighting. 

Through the dialogue among the characters behind the set of Finishing the 
Picture, we begin to understand how Kitty is perceived by others. She is their 
profit-making machine who keeps them all employed, yet she is burdened by 
serious sorrow and depression that Miller’s play neglects to reveal beyond the 
obvious—her estranged relationship with her husband and her need for 
unconditional support from her adoring drama coach, Jerome. Kitty though 
in this drama remains silent, an elusive shadow to the entire production, a 
character without a say, without any control over her life except to resist show- 
ing up ready when possible to project flawless, white beauty, and to recite the 
ongoing-heavily-edited lines. This inaction is the only means by which she 
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exerts control and a degree of power over others. The play itself ends quite 
dramatically, poetically with reference to the devastating fires in California 
that the crew senses even at a great distance in the Nevada desert. Edna tells 
Kitty what the cameraman, Terry Case, understands about a positive effect of 
such seeming devastation and destruction upon the environment: “EDNA. [...] 
But Terry says it makes the seeds germinate. (She turns upstage.)- The fire, 
darling... the heat opens up the seeds” (2009, p. 263, Act. III). 

Miller leaves the play open-ended, poetic for the audience to interpret. In 
the Pinelands and other environments with moist conditions, seeds may ger- 
minate; however, without particular environments, such raging fire could 
cause mass destruction. Possibly the creative process with its tensions in the 
right environment cultivates the energy of the crew, providing in some myste- 
rious way the anima, or spirit that lies latent within the actors and crew for the 
production to coalesce into a good film. Ochsner adds how film production 
likens to another creative process—the struggles of the birthing process: 


“OCHSNER. ‘The baby I cleaned up, the sheets are changed, the mother is 
bathed... and everybody forgets the screaming” (2009, p. 262, Act. II). 


Ochsner seems unaware that some mothers after the birthing process expe- 
rience postpartum depression that when left untreated has severe conse- 
quences. With each hopeful belief about the creative process, the men neglect 
to consider several major risk factors for each, such as particular fire regimes 
in different ecosystems and the varying adaptations of trees, plants, animals, 
and humans to different situations. While Finishing the Picture ends with 
Kitty’s still being alive, as honorable to her word and to her commitment to 
complete the film, as Paul claims, severe warning signs of her life being held 
together by a thin thread are evident. 

Psychoanalysis has evolved since the 1950s and 1960s. Lisa Appignanesi, 
author of Mad, Bad and Sad: Women and the Mind Doctors (2011), reveals in 
an interview conducted by Brenda Webster in 2009 that Marilyn was “trapped 
in excess, a fuddle of pills, and a sexual image which rebounded on her own 
sense of her sexuality” (p. 793). Her experiences as a child, Appignanesi 
explains, “left her with scars that were constantly re-opened in her experience 
of men” (2009, p. 793). Her quest for her father was never satisfied nor was 
that figure of unconditional love from a father figure ever “found again in the 
men in [her life]” (2009, p. 793). Rather than depression as a diagnosis for 
Marilyn, Appignanesi identifies borderline personality disorder as the 
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classification for understanding her aberrant behavior.’ A different course of 
treatment by her doctors, her psychiatrist, and the studio’s doctors might have 
allowed Marilyn a chance to survive. 

Death by overdose—accidental or intentional—by famous performing art- 
ists has become commonplace since Marilyn Monroe’s death. Prince, Amy 
Winehouse, Margeaux Hemingway, Judy Garland, Janis Joplin, Whitney 
Houston, River Phoenix, Philip Seymour Hoffman, Michael Jackson, and 
Heath Ledger, to name just a few famous performing artists, have become 
victims, like Marilyn, to effects of excess with drugs. Robert Dorfman, Emily 
Berquist Soule, and Sukumar Desai (2018, p. 32) explain how “Marilyn 
Monroe’s life and death previewed the opioid epidemic.” They highlight how 
“Abuse of prescription drugs has only risen since then [1962]. Now anyone 
can die like Marilyn” (2018, p. 32). Marilyn’s access to barbiturates and 
amphetamines was chronicled throughout her adult life, yet her using never 
became a criminal activity. In the 1950s, Hollywood was known for the ease 
of access to drugs for those in the competitive performing arts to reduce anxi- 
ety, lose weight, and sleep: “By mid-century, drug companies were marketing 
no fewer than 30 barbiturates, with Amytal, Nembutal, and Seconal the most 
popular. After World War II, ‘goofballs’ were everywhere-and cheap. A dozen 
pills went for about $1” (Dorfman et al., 2018, p. 35). Marilyn had prescrip- 
tions from the studio doctors, as well as her own psychiatrist, who had diag- 
nosed her as a “borderline paranoid schizophrenic” (qtd. in Dorfman et al., 
2018, p. 38). 

Society at large has little understood mental illness, such as borderline per- 
sonality disorder, schizophrenia, paranoid schizophrenia, or borderline para- 
noid schizophrenia. Without understanding the fragility of persons with these 
mental illnesses, the medical community unintentionally overprescribed 
addictive medicines, as was the case with Marilyn. She relied on pharmaceu- 
ticals to ease all pains: “[She] was an addict, and addiction killed her, inten- 
tional or not” (Dorfman et al., 2018, p. 35). 


> According to the National Alliance on Mental Illness (NAMI), a person with borderline personality 
disorder might experience “wide mood swings and can feel a great sense of instability and insecurity” 
(NAMI, 2020). The Diagnostic and Statistical Manual Diagnostic framework identifies several indicators 
that may include the following: (i) Frantic efforts to avoid real or imagined abandonment by friends and 
family; (ii) unstable personal relationships that alternate between idealization (“I’m so in love!”) and 
devaluation (“I hate her”). This is also sometimes known as “splitting”; (iii) distorted and unstable self- 
image, which affects moods, values, opinions, goals, and relationships; (iv) impulsive behaviors that can 
have dangerous outcomes, such as excessive spending, unsafe sex, substance abuse, or reckless driving; (v) 
self-harming behavior including suicidal threats or attempts; (vi) periods of intense depressed mood, 
irritability, or anxiety lasting a few hours to a few days; (vii) chronic feelings of boredom or emptiness; 
(viii) inappropriate, intense, or uncontrollable anger—often followed by shame and guilt; (ix) dissociative 
feelings—disconnecting from your thoughts or sense of identity or “out of body” type of feelings—and 
stress-related paranoid thoughts. Severe cases of stress can also lead to brief psychotic episodes. 
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Nevertheless, Marilyn transformed in front of a camera, as best described 
by photographer George Barris, who recalled how when she posed in front of 
the camera, she always projected joy. She was recognized for her wit, her iden- 
tity as a comic actress whose hair, her pouty, breathy childlike voice, and her 
alluring figure inevitably would steal the gaze of the camera crew and the 
audience. As she secured some fame in alluring roles, even in some songs that 
she popularized, such as “I wanna be loved by you,” she aligned with power- 
ful men in her sexual relationships. Some knew of her mother’s institutional- 
ization for paranoid schizophrenia, and Marilyn’s personal history of being 
legally prescribed medicines to sedate her, or to energize her to meet the 
demands of controlling men in the film industry and in her life, but few rec- 
ognized her fears of becoming another family member who had been deserted 
by men and who had experienced depression: “Ironically she became famous 
with the family name of both her maternal grandmother and her mother, 
whose shared fate of desertion by men and depression would be continued to 
the third generation” (Steinem, 1986, p. 56). Through analysis of four mental 
scripts that Norma Jeane conjures throughout her life, as explained by the fic- 
tion writer, Joyce Carol Oates in her novel Blonde, the psychological needs of 
Norma Jeane are revealed—the need to be understood, to be unconditionally 
loved, and, as she herself explained to Pete Martin, a journalist who was writ- 
ing a book about her in the 1950s, to be able “to be wonderful” (qtd. in 
Steinem, 1986, p. 63). 

Her magic friend in the mirror allows her to transform from the ordinary 
orphan or the lonely woman into the expected sexy, sultry, flawlessly white 
Marilyn identity, America’s pin-up and sensational star. Her fairytale script of 
her own evolution from a beggar maid into a fair princess surfaces throughout 
her relationships with numerous men over time, men whom she desires will 
fill the emptiness caused by her own biological father’s? lifetime silence and 
rejection of her and her mother. Norma Jeane, her name throughout this 
novel, pursues her elusive desire to be whole as an actress by imagining herself 
as one who projects serious women in dramatic theatrical productions, such 
as those by William Shakespeare and Henrik Ibsen. Finally, she desires a life 
with baby—her idealized notion of her child, one of several she lost through 
miscarriages, and others who were aborted. Norma Jeane sees in her creative 
endeavors wholeness and her destiny to be the finest actress. With numerous 
attempts at suicide throughout her life, Marilyn’s death in the end at age 36, 


*“T Wanna Be Loved by You,” written by Herbert Stothart and Harry Ruby with lyrics by Bert Kalmar 
was sung by Marilyn Monroe in Billy Wilder’s 1959 classic farce Some Like It Hot. 


> Gloria Steinem notes that C. Stanley Gifford, a salesman at the film lab where Gladys, Marilyn’s mother 
had worked, is Marilyn's biological father (1986, p. 44). 
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as Oates describes it through her fictionalized character, shows the truth about 
her vulnerability to an industry that little understood or respected the range 
to her creativity, her desires for a family of her own, and her needs to be free 
of damning dependence on pharmaceutical fixes to her emotional pain. 


A Magic Friend in the Mirror 


In Ovid’s telling of the myth of Narcissus, the young lad after having rejected 
pursuit by Echo is punished by the goddess Nemesis with the fate of falling in 
love with his own reflection in the pool of water. When his love for the image 
he sees cannot be reciprocated, Narcissus feels the pain of unrequited love 
and, ultimately, dies. At the site of his death, Narcissus is transformed into a 
thing of beauty—the narcissus flower. Like Narcissus, the lonely seventh 
grader Norma Jeane finds solace in the image she conjures of her magic friend 
in the mirror: 


Her magic friend was not fearful. Only Norma Jeane was fearful. Her friend-in- 
the-mirror who pirouetted in nakedness, did the hula, wiggled her hips and 
breasts, smiled smiled smiled, exulted in nakedness before God as a snake exults 
in its sinuous glittery skin. (Oates, 2009, p. 93) 


Her self-image of the sex goddess, for whom people would turn to gaze, 
Oates identifies as surfacing for Norma Jeane as an adolescent when she expe- 
riences loneliness after being separated from her mother when she was insti- 
tutionalized and, again, when she moved from her mother Gladys’ friends’ 
home to several foster care homes, and then to the Los Angeles Orphans 
Home Society: 


In secret Norma Jeane often crept into the lavatory in the middle of the night. 
The other girls in the dorm sleeping. [...] At such times the dingy foul-smelling 
lavatory was a place of excitement like a theatre before the lights darken, the 
curtains part, and the movie begins, if Norma Jeane believed herself safely alone. 
Removing her nightgown, as capes, cloaks, clinging garments are removed in 
movies, and a subtle pulsing movie music beneath as her Magic Friend is 
revealed, as if hiding inside the drab garment only just waiting to be revealed. 
This girl-who-was-Norma-Jeane yet not-Norma-Jeane but a stranger. A girl so 
much more special than Norma Jeane could ever be. (2009, p. 94) 


This child escapes into her fantasy of solace where ordinary girls are trans- 
formed into princesses and beauties: “Her arms across her breast she laid; / 
She was more fair than words can say: / [...] ‘It is no wonder, said the lords, 
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/ ‘She is more beautiful than day” (Tennyson, 1842, lines 1-2, 7-8). Like 
Cinderella, too, the child dwells in romantic fantasies and dreams of her being 
transformed from the unloved and neglected girl into the beautiful princess 
for whom the charming prince does all he can to find her. In yet another fairy 
tale, Snow White's cruel stepmother asks “Mirror, mirror on the wall, who is 
the fairest of them all?” Of course, Snow White is identified. But in 1950s 
Hollywood, the “fairest of them all” would be Hollywood’s iconic image of 
glamour in the guise of Marilyn Monroe, Norma Jeane’s magic friend. 

The narrator tells the reader that Norma Jeane recalls some distorted details 
from the day when her mother’s friends, Clive Pearce and Jess Flynn took her, 
the eight-year-old, to the orphanage: “One day when Norma Jeanne would 
come permanently to dwell in the Kingdom of Madness she would recall how 
logical, if still hurtful, was this day” (Oates, 2009, p. 69). At other times she 
feels abandoned. By the time she turned 16 and quite alluring to the eye, she 
is married quickly to Bucky Glazer, “Daddy,” after other foster guardians 
(Elsie and Warren Pirig) decide it is time for Norma Jeane to move into her 
own home with her own husband. ‘The narrator explains how Elsie had 
observed her husband’s gaze on Norma Jeane and decided that the 15 year old 
with the beautiful figure had to become engaged or return to the orphanage: 
“Tt’s a man’s world and to survive a woman must betray her own kind” (Oates, 
2009, p. 111). 

Tanya Horeck (2010, p. 26) identifies how Oates provides the “internal 
thoughts and feelings of lost girls, their dreams, their desires, and ambitions.” 
Interspersed throughout Blonde, televised news reports about missing young 
girls who have been mutilated and raped also surface. Norma Jeane becomes 
very aware that these young victims could have quite possibly been her. As 
readers we know that Norma Jeane had died, either as a victim of murder or 
by suicide, yet she reveals her thoughts about these victims from beyond her 
grave. These young victims of violence, abuse, and rape surface as uncanny 
doubles of herself. 

It is in her fantasy world, though, that Norma Jeane constructs beauty and 
her joy. It is in her life in front of a camera when the illusion of joy and of a 
woman in control of the scene surfaces, especially when as Marilyn, she played 
Roslyn in The Misfits. The magic friend in the mirror emerges despite her 
prolonged delays in conjuring the character Roslyn before arriving on the set: 


Roslyn was like a beautiful vase that has been broken and shattered yet by 
patience, craft, and cunning meticulously restored, fragment by fragment, bit 
by bit, with tweezers and glue, you see only the restored vase and have no knowl- 
edge of the shattered vase, still less of the monomaniacal energy that has gone 
into the restoration. (Oates, 2009, p. 662) 
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Norma Jeane depends upon her trusted cosmetologist, Whitey, and her 
hairstylist to help maintain her camera-ready beauty, but she relates to her 
magic friend in the mirror for that confidence to face the world: “[...] she 
dared not tell him how longer and longer each morning it was required to 
summon her Magic Friend out of the mirror” (Oates, 2009, p. 556). 

Like Narcissus, Norma Jeane turns away from lovers. She experiences loss 
of freedom with her perceived equals, having attempted relationships with 
Cass and Eddy G., who were children of famous male leading actors in films, 
marriage to the iconic ex-athlete, and then the award-winning intellectual 
American playwright, and, finally, affairs with famous politicians, the 
President, and his brother. She lives forever though in images and representa- 
tions of her, especially the iconic image of The Girl (no special name) in that 
white dress standing over the subway grating in New York City in the film Zhe 
Seven Year Itch (1955) that can be likened to the image of Venus in Sandro 
Botticelli’s The Birth of Venus (1486; Virtual Uffizzi Gallery, n.d.). In each 
image, the sensual beauty, a goddess of love, attempts to cover her exposed 
body, yet her simultaneous beauty and consternation capture the gaze, desire, 
and delight of viewers in all kinds of media. This Girl in the film played by 
Marilyn becomes the twin to the model, Simonetta Cattaneo Vespucci, the 
other beautiful blonde in Botticelli’s painting where, as Venus, she represents 


the goddess of beauty. 


Beggar Maid into Fair Princess 


Contemporary women writers, such as Anne Tyler, Alice McDermott, and 
Jane Smiley, re-envision traditional fairy tales in their stories about women. 
Unlike the ending in traditional fairytales where the initially perceived woman 
as victim or societal underdog triumphs, such writers, including Joyce Carol 
Oates, create more realistic endings that bespeak social injustice and society’s 
privileged structures that seem insurmountable, as in the case with Norma 
Jeane who seems unaware and powerless; in effect, she attempts to reinvent 
herself, but she remains victim to patriarchal structures in the film industry 
and ongoing misogynistic treatment by men. For Blonde, Sharon Oard Warner 
identifies the following fairytales interspersed in the storyline: “The Beggar 
Maid,” “Rumpelstiltskin,” “Red Riding Hood,” “Sleeping Beauty,” and 
“Beauty and the Beast” (2006, p. 520). Oates’ choice of details and fictional- 
ized representations of real persons and incidents from Norma Jeane’s life 
reveals the woman attempting to navigate through pervasive patriarchal struc- 
tures. Through Oates’ focus on historic moments and cultural contexts, as a 
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feminist, she subverts the pop culture narrative of Marilyn Monroe's life and 
death and, as Henry Louis Gates comments, “Find[s] just where it hurts and 
then press[es], Aard” (qtd. in Warner, 2006, p. 518). As an effect of Norma 
Jeane’s “anxious attachment” to others throughout her life, similar to the 
experiences of even more contemporary women, as explained by feminist psy- 
chologists, her the voice of experience seems to have been disabled which 
repeatedly prevents her one from any “protest against experiences of violation 
or subordination” (Gilligan & Snider, 2019, p. 90). There is no fairy god- 
mother or prince charming for Norma Jeane, just fiction writer, Joyce 
Carol Oates. 

The beggar maid seems to project Norma Jeane’s desired self-identity. In 
the legend of King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid, as retold by Horace 
Scudder in 1900 and then republished in 2006, the rich and powerful bach- 
elor king who lived in Africa had all beautiful things, but he had not yet met 
a woman to be his wife. This generous and kind young man sought to find his 
mate, but his counselors could not find a princess to their liking for their king. 
He remained lonely until one day as he went out riding for a hunt along with 
other nobles, he noticed a blind old beggarman with his daughter by his side. 
When the King asked the girl her name, she responded, “Penelophon” with- 
out adding the words of respect, “Your Majesty.” Also, without knowing cor- 
rect protocol, she looked at the King directly in the eye. As legend goes, King 
Cophetua could see through her eyes her trusting soul, and instantly, impul- 
sively, he asked her to marry him. Racialization or whiteness is absent in this 
story. And so they lived, happily ever after. Other storytellers have told the 
story of the poor girl and the prince. as in Cinderella. These are rags-to-riches 
stories and manifestations of other stories where prince charming or the 
knight in shining armor comes to the rescue of the fair maiden, and in which 
they each experience unconditional love. 

Another fairytale character surfaces in Blonde—Rumpelstiltskin in the 
guise of Shinn, her agent who attempts to place Norma Jeane in Dont Bother 
to Knock (1952) as Nell, the psychotic babysitter who attempts to seduce a 
man. The plot seems centered around a schizoid young woman who seems 
somewhat suicidal and, by the end of the film, is taken to what Shinn calls, “a 
loony bin” (Oates, 2009, p. 289). The reader then sees inside Norma Jeane’s 
mind as she wonders if her agent disregards her need for the story of transfor- 
mation from rags to riches, not the tragic ending of loss and misery: “What 
had happened to fierce Rumpelstiltskin? Had Norma Jeane imagined his 
magic? And what of the Fair Princess, his creation, if Rumpelstiltskin was los- 
ing his power? He knew me: the Beggar Maid. They all knew me” (Oates, 2009, 
p- 289). Later in the novel, soon before her death, her fantasy of herself as the 
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beggar maid turned fairytale princess turns on itself. The experience, as 
described, has her transform into a demeaned and abused whore. As she is 
flying first class as “P. Belle” from the West Coast to the East Coast, she per- 
ceives this flight as special; she is “traveling incognito lost in dreamy reverie of 
A rendezvous. With him” (Oates, 2009, p. 701). She feels as if she is making 
history by engaging in this romantic date with one of the most powerful men 
in history, the President. She so much believes that this encounter will be 
transformational for both him and her. By the end of their brief encounter 
though, with the man engaging in phone conversations, and disregarding her 
as that fair princess, the narrator describes how this experience seems like a 
soft porn film being spliced together with different sexual acts for complete 
gratification of the male. Marilyn struggles to make some sense of this debas- 
ing encounter with its lack of intimacy. The reader understands it as his the 
powerful male’s act of blatant misogyny without her having words to under- 
stand her idol’s consumption of her beauty for his own satisfaction. The expe- 
rience caused her to lose consciousness, possibly caused by a drug in her drink 
or quite possibly by the extreme shame she experienced. 


Method Actress 


‘The acting area is a sacred space [...] where the actor cannot die. 
Michael Goldman, The Actors Freedom. (1975) 


In real life, Marilyn had studied method acting for a time with founding 
director, Lee Strasberg and his wife, Paula, of the Actors Studio in New York 
City. Through strategies of this method, actors discover from within how to 
get into character. Norma Jeane recognizes that in her own life she has many 
women whose mannerisms and overall demeanor she can conjure when play- 
ing diverse roles. When she is playing the role of Nell, a psychotic babysitter 
in Don't Bother to Knock (1952), for example, Norma Jeane recalls her own 
mother’s restless, shaking hands, and through her method acting, she uses this 
body language to project Nell’s inner turmoil and her madness. Norma Jeane 
also recalls her relationship with the detective from her youth, Frank Widdoes 
(Oates, 2009), as she tries to make Nell become real in the film. Through 
experiences of persons in her own life, she is able to project Nell’s madness 
and her suicidal tendencies. 

In yet another film, Zhe Misfits (1961), Marilyn gets into character beyond 
expectations of others on the set. When Marilyn screams, “Liars! Killers! I 
hate you” at the men who in the film attempt to capture and kill the small 
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herd of wild mustangs, she seems to be tapping into her own true feelings of 
rage. Oates explains that “The Blond Actress was expressing anger, rage. At 
last [...] general passion ripping through the woman's body like an electric 
current” (2009, p. 668). This film was produced at a time in Norma Jeane’s 
life when her marriage to the intellectual playwright was failing and she had 
experienced at least three unsuccessful pregnancies. She could tap into her 
own anger against her own body—voluptuous and as sexually provocative as 
she was, her body miscarried at least three times with one being an ectopic 
pregnancy. Norma Jeane knew the pain of loss—loss of her mother, loss of her 
wanted children, and loss of her husband to whom she was married the lon- 
gest. She knew how to rage against the ranchers who were about to kill the 
wild horses, including the foal. Norma Jeane must have empathized with 
these wild creatures who travel together in their small community. As one of 
the three epigraphs at the beginning of Blonde, one by the founder of method 
acting, we begin to understand how Norma Jeane was advancing in her roles 
as an actress, and she was projecting her own love for this wild, free, family of 
horses, a family the likes of which she longed to belong. She succeeds in emot- 
ing her singular anger: 


In the circle of light on the stage in the midst of darkness, you have the sensation 
of being entirely alone [...] This is called solitude in public. [...] During a per- 
formance, before an audience of thousands, you can always enclose yourself in 
this circle, like a snail in its shell. [...] You can carry it wherever you go. 


(Stanislavski, 1963, p. 115) 


This method of tapping into one’s feelings and experiences to improvise in 
some ways what the character being portrayed feels strengthened Norma 
Jeane’s performances in front of the camera. 


Mother with Her Baby 


George Barris, the last photographer to take professional photos of Marilyn 
when alive in June and July 1962, as a photojournalist, also interviewed 
Marilyn. She explained to Barris that what she wanted most was children— 
her own and others that were adopted, but she qualified her statement by 
adding, “But I don’t think a single person should adopt children. There’s no 
Ma or Pa there,’ she said sadly, ‘and I know what that can be like” (qtd. in 
Steinem, 1986, p. 2). 
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When married to Arthur Miller, Marilyn had desired children. Oates 
describes the three miscarriages, and Norma Jeane’s attempts at becoming a 
mother. It was not fated to be. Even in the novel, Norma Jeane from beyond 
her life explains another possible theory about how, toward the end of her life, 
she was stolen from her house due to a pregnancy that could cause such scan- 
dal to the White House: 


she was borne away to an operating room where a surgeon removed the 
President’s baby (under the pretext it was misshapen & could not survive & 
when she awoke fifteen hours later exhausted & bleeding from the womb thick 
brackish blood soaking the sheet & mattress where she slept naked & her lower 
body throbbing with cramps her first thought was Of Christ what an ugly dream 
& her second thought was Jt had as well be a dream, no one would believe me 
anyway). (2009, p. 731) 


Conspiracy theories have contended that Marilyn may have had an abor- 
tion but held secrets about her relationships in a little red diary that went 
missing from her home after her death. 

As explained in “Marilyn Monroe and Charitable Causes” (n.d.), Marilyn's 
final charitable donation was her largest. It is explained in her will that she left 
25% of her estate to former psychiatrist, Dr. Marianne Kris. It was her intent 
that Dr. Kris decides how the funds would be used, and as explained on this 
site, “Kris chose the Anna Freud Children’s Clinic of London,” a clinic that 
specializes in treatment of children with mental illnesses. 


Conclusion 


Tanya Horeck concludes that Blonde in its blending of fact with fiction 
unearths the emotional truth at the heart of Norma Jeane’s story: 


[It] splits open the fantasies that individuals- and the culture at large- spin 
around the figure of the lost (white) girl and the terrible violence that underpins 
those fantasies. In so doing, Oates reveals the personal and cultural investment 
in archetypal roles and narratives regarding masculinity and femininity, and the 
ways in which that investment leads, all too unavoidably, to moments of awful, 
unalterable violence. (2010, pp. 36-37) 


The range to violence in Norma Jeane’s life included cruelty to her by both 
her mother and biological father, abuse and rape by at least one trusted adult 
when she was a child, abandonment to an orphanage when friends of the 
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family could no longer care for her, the film industry's abuse of power over 
hungry and anxious aspiring actors, such as her, overall misunderstanding of 
the woman's psychological needs even by those in the medical community, 
and social dominance when male partners coerce beautiful women, such as 
Norma Jeane, into forceful submission to them and their sexual fantasies. 
Throughout the novel, news commentators report on the brutality toward 
beautiful women that seems out of control, yet by the time Norma Jeane was 
30, she seems to have escaped such murder: 


But no harm had come to Norma Jean. Each of the eight or nine or ten raped- 
and-mutilated girls was known to her, or might've been known to her, sister 
starlets at the Studio or sister models at the Preene Agency, or models of Otto 
Ose’s, yet were not ever her. (Oates, 2009, p. 489) 


These mutilations and murders of other young models and hopeful starlets 
pervade the telling of Norma Jeane’s story, almost as a fatalistic template of 
what seems doomed to occur despite her having escaped random acts of vio- 
lence in Hollywood and its surrounding areas. 

Norma Jeane, the beautiful pin-up trying to succeed in Hollywood, the 
land of fantasies and dreams, escapes into what Oates describes as her own 
inner world: She conjures her fantasy of her magic friend in the mirror as she 
puts on her mask of beauty; she indulges herself with another fantasy of her- 
self as the beggar maid who will transform into the princess; she engrosses 
herself in intellectual pursuits by reading a vast array of literature and by 
studying method acting along with some of the greatest actors of the twenti- 
eth century; and finally, she herself acts as the mother of her own mother with 
whom she has never really felt secure. Marilyn had relocated her mother to a 
private mental institution, and until her mother’s death in 1984, 22 years 
after Marilyn’s own death, the abandoned daughter’s estate paid for her moth- 
er’s caretaking. Marilyn becomes the nurturer and provider for her own 
mother, Gladys. 

Norma Jeane’s story becomes a curious variation on the myth of Persephone 
and Demeter, the story of the relationship between mother and daughter that 
gets compromised by Hades, the god of the underworld and death. Demeter 
was the goddess of fruitfulness with crops and fertility. One day when 
Persephone was playing with her friends in a field, she is drawn to a beautiful 
narcissus plant. At that point, the earth splits open, and Hades, the god of the 
underworld kingdom, emerges to steal Persephone away as his wife. Hades 
had arranged with Zeus to abscond with Persephone as his wife to the under- 
world, but her mother, Demeter, the goddess of the earth grieves, and rebels, 
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by neglecting to function in her role as caretaker of the earth. As an effect, 
crops fail, and people suffer and die. After some time passes, Hades relents to 
Zeus persuasion and to Demeter’s pleas for the return of her daughter, but he 
forces Persephone to eat some seeds of the pomegranate which then requires 
her to return each year after several months with her mother. This time with 
her mother allows Persephone to experience joy, as too, does the mother, 
Demeter, with the well-being of earth restored. 

Carol Gilligan identifies this particular myth as holding deeper insight into 
woman's psychological development: 


The elusive mystery of woman's development lies in its recognition of the con- 
tinuing importance of attachment in the human life cycle [...]. The myth of 
Persephone speaks directly [...] by reminding us that narcissism leads to death, 
that the fertility of the earth is in some mysterious way tied to the continuation 
of the mother-daughter relationship, and that the life cycle arises from an alter- 
nation between the world of women and that of men. (1982, p. 23) 


Unlike Persephone, though, Norma Jeane’s mother remains indifferent, 
even callous to the needs for approval that her daughter seeks, as her own 
psychological needs take precedent throughout her life. Despite attempts by 
Norma Jeane to rescript her life and to sustain the fantasy of the fairy princess, 
she succumbs to death by suicide, either intentional or unintentional, or set 
up to appear as suicide. Yet Marilyn Monroe, the legendary and iconic beauty 
of Hollywood films and media, flourishes in her afterlife. 
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In the second half of the nineteenth century, after the unification of Italy, the 
eruption of verismo brought into literature a completely different approach to 
the making of art. Once a unified Italy was—more or less—achieved, the 
urgency shifted from the passion of creating the new nation to the need to 
analyze this new state: 


The ruling class that came to power after the unification of Italy does not need 
patriotic songs and hymns any longer, nor does it need historical novels. Other 
problems have to be faced; other energies and resources thus need to be 
employed. (Spinazzola, 1977, p. 250) 
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In a moment of great changes, the veristi were very preoccupied with the 
description of what was happening before in front of their eyes: New social 
forces were emerging, new laws and legislations were turning customs and 
traditions upside down, and new economic structures were reshaping the 
social organization of society. 

Luigi Capuana (1939-1915) and Giovanni Verga (1940-1922) are the two 
main veristi authors; both came from the same area of Sicily, the countryside 
of Catania. If at the outset of the newly formed state, Capuana still paid trib- 
ute to the enthusiasm for the recent political events, with a non-impressive 
poem called Garibaldi. Leggenda drammatica in tre canti (Garibaldi. Dramatic 
Legend in Three Songs) (1861), he soon abandoned political subjects and 
turned his attention to the investigation of reality with a specific preference 
for pathological cases or what was otherwise extraordinary. Similarly, Verga’s 
literary debut was dominated by patriotic and romantic motifs, before turn- 
ing to the description of local reality with the intention of adopting a scientific 
approach to his literary subjects. In both cases, the reality the authors wanted 
to describe was not only that of the gentry but of people of all classes: Peasants, 
fishermen, and miners. That is, once Capuana and Verga turned their eyes 
toward their society without idealization, they realized that the very same 
society they now wanted to elect as subject of their works was composed not 
only of aristocrats and bourgeois like themselves but also of simple workers of 
the land and humble folk.’ 

Probing the whole social spectrum in all its manifestations was thus their 
new goal. Capuana, as the eclectic writer that he was, would have accom- 
plished the task by switching easily from one literary genre to another and 
from one social class to another. Verga, on the other hand, intended to accom- 
plish this feat by drafting the cycle of J Vinti (The Doomed) (2020), a series of 
five novels each of which would investigate a different social class starting 
from the lowest strata of the population. In this undertaking, of course, the 
theme of suicide does not remain alien, being both one of the expressions of 
human behavior and a typical example of the documenti umani* so dear to 


' The introduction of the humble people as protagonists of literary works was perceived as a new develop- 
ment in Italian literature, something for which Capuana was praising his friend Verga when the latter 
published his novel J Malavoglia (The House by the Medlar Tree) (1881 [2014; 1983]), completely dedi- 
cated to a family and an entire village of fishermen: “the once romantic chronicler of elegant lifestyles has 
returned to the fields of his native Sicily, to that corner of the island which is between Mount Lauro, the 
hills of Vizzini and the vast plain of Mineo. And oh how inspired it was of him to pick up the thread of 
what he had started when writing the short story Nedda!” (1882, p. 122). 

? The documenti umani are real facts on which literature, according to Capuana who derives his ideas from 
the French writer Zola, should be based. In response to those who were accusing the veristi of reproducing 
a folkloristic version of reality, Capuana claimed that Verga’s and his own stories were always exact repre- 
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Capuana. Yet, and this is what I intend to show here, what transpires from 
Capuana and Verga’s literary works is that suicide does not occur equally in all 
social classes but is rather a prerogative of the upper ones. 

Although no critical attention has so far been given to its recurrence, this 
extreme gesture appears many times both in Capuana’s and Verga’s texts, usu- 
ally as the ultimate outcome of the story. In Capuana’s works, suicide is pres- 
ent in three of his five novels: Giacinta (Jacinta) (1879 [2011]), La Sfinge (The 
Sphinx) (1895), and Il Marchese di Roccaverdina (The Marquis of Roccaverdina) 
(1901 [2001]); the first two in fact end with this final gesture being carried 
out by the main character. On Verga’s side, two of his youthful novels, Una 
peccatrice (A Sinner) (1866 [1965]) and Eros (1875 [1976]), and the short 
story “Lultima giornata” (“The Last Day”) (1883 [2011]) are also marked by 
the main character’s suicide. Out of all these, only in 1/ Marchese and “Cultima 
giornata’ is the character who commits suicide from a lower class, but—as I 
intend to demonstrate—the gesture does not suggest that suicide is an option 
for the poor. 


Suicide as a Downside of Modernity 


Commenting the work of the first naturalist Spanish writer, Emilia Pardo 
Bazan, Capuana in /smi focuses on the method utilized by the author in creat- 
ing her work, La tribuna (The Grandstand) (1981), and says: 


Shortly afterward, the newspapers reported that a girl from the Tobacco Factory 
had committed suicide for love: she was the very girl seen about dressed like a 
bohemian student, cheerful and chirpy like a sparrow. [...] With her savings she 
had gone to buy a revolver, saying it was a gift for a cousin. The gunsmith ini- 
tially hesitated; then seeing her lively, cheerful face, he had sold her the revolver. 
And she had put a bullet straight through her heart. [...] And the writer, narrat- 
ing this fact, reflects: - «that no peasant woman would be able to kill herself in 
that way; the mediocre culture of factory-workers, the strain on the nerves, the 
thinning of the blood and the continuous unhealthy contact with city life create 
a new type of woman, more complicated and consequently more unhappy than 
any peasant woman.» (1898, pp. 243-244) 


Pardo Bazan’s comment on life in the city reported by Capuana was not an 
uncommon view held at that time. It is quite clear that Capuana too, in 


sentation of their lands and the people who were living there (see “Polemica” in Gli “ismi” contemporanei 
[Contemporary “isms”|, 1898). 
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quoting her, agreed with the idea that the life of a peasant was a simpler and 
happier one compared to that of those who lived in the city. Modernity is 
identified as being the main cause of psychological instability. As Fusaro 
(2007, p. 106) notices, speaking about Capuana and the neurosis: “Neurosis 
appears as the disease par excellence of the most refined men of civilization, 
furthest from the state of nature, especially aristocrats and artists.” Capuana 
uses one of the characters in Fausto Bragia to express this idea: “The dispro- 
portion between intellectual and physical work gets bigger day after day. We 
are all already sick, neurotic, cachectic. The reproduction of the human spe- 
cies is left in full to the discretion” (2019, p. 80). 

Capuana had a rather idealized idea of peasants,’ as shown in this passage 
from the speech he gave in Bologna at the Dante Alighieri Society in 1894: 


Certainly my sadness derived from the great and profound transformation 
effected by the passing years and the processes of civilization; but I didn’t miss 
my farmyard; and the filthy little houses, and the illiterate poets, and the songs, 
and the often fatal challenges to a duel with a bite on the earlobe, and the leg- 
ends about brigands, and the rough stubborn character of the people [...]. I did 
not regret them on account of a misunderstood archaeological / deep-rooted 
predilection, but because they seemed to me more beautiful, better people, 
more authentically typical of all that has replaced them; because even in super- 
ficial, accidental things, I could see a substantial transformation and it did not 
make me happy. (1988, pp. 95-96) 


Back in Sicily after a period of absence, Capuana finds his land very differ- 
ent from how he had left it. Modernity was changing for the worse, not only 
the society in general but more specifically the lower classes, which, according 
to the writer, are the true custodians of Sicilian culture. 

Equating the poor with a simpler, happier life is a recurrent idea in Capuana. 
In one of his articles, he explained why it was necessary for contemporary art 
to start from the easier description of the lower classes than writing directly 
about the higher classes, implying that there was a correspondence between 
the simplicity of the subject and the simplicity of the form of art. He wrote: 


The predilection of modern artists for a more instinctive animalistic type of art, 
and for the passions and more sensual pleasures of the dregs of humanity per- 
haps comes a bit from the difficulty they encounter when attempting to rise to 
higher levels; it is almost as if (and this is my opinion) some inescapable laws 
regulate the process of art like the process of nature itself. It goes from the more 


3On the idealization of Sicilian peasants in Capuana, see Virga (2019). 
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material to the more spiritual, in the same way as in nature things evolve from 
simpler inferior forms to richer /more complex and superior ones. (1880, p. 85) 


Although never directly discussed by Capuana, a reading of his literary 
works shows that for the writer, self-killing does not belong to the realm of the 
poor; it is more a consequence of the complications of modern societies that 
affect middle and upper classes the most. In Capuana’s view, an extreme ges- 
ture like suicide does not even cross the minds of the poor, when they remain 
in their place and are faithful to their role of custodians of the original culture. 

Unlike Capuana, Verga did not write critical essays; nevertheless, his ideas 
on modernity are directly derivable from his literary works and from the pref- 
aces he wrote for the first novel of Zhe Doomed and Eva (1873 [1965]). 
Humble people, according to Verga, are psychologically simpler: Their needs 
as well as their feelings are less complicated and, therefore, easier to describe.‘ 
In Eva’s preface, the writer more explicitly attacks the bourgeois way of life, an 
expression of modern society ruled by businesses and banks and in which art 
is just a luxury for those who do not have anything better to do.* 

Capuana and Verga’s views on the poor and the connection between moder- 
nity and suicide are in line with trends transpiring at the time from the litera- 
ture on suicide. The matter was one of the privileged subjects within the ambit 
of the emerging social sciences. Right in Italy in those years, the positivist 
researcher, Enrico Morselli, wrote one of the first treatises on suicide, Suicide: 
An Essay on Comparative Moral Statistics (1881). By analyzing the statics avail- 
able at the time, Morselli showed an inverse relationship between suicide and 
crime, claiming that where societies were most advanced—like in northern 
European countries and the north of Italy—crime was less and suicide cases 
more prevalent and vice versa in less modernized countries. The suicide rate 
was thus taken as an indication of society’s advancement and as an aspect of 
the theory of evolution.® 


‘Tn the preface to the first novel of The Doomed cycle, I Malavoglia (The House by the Medlar Tree), he 
wrote: “The motive force of human activity that propels the current of progress is here caught at its 
source, in its most modest, material expressions. The mechanism of the passions acting as determinant in 
these low spheres is less complex and can therefore be observed with greater precision. All one need to do 
is leave the picture its clear, calm colors and its simple design” (1983, p. 3). 


> “Art was once an expression of one’s culture, today it is a luxury item: or rather a luxury for the idle to 
indulge in. [...] We live in an environment dominated by banks and industrial companies, and the fever- 
ish pursuit of pleasure is the exuberant manifestation of such a life” (Verga, 1965, p. 225). 


°“Homicide, theft and deceit are, he continued, immoral acts performed to satisfy some instinct or want, 


«the morbid weapons of the competition for life.» However, in civilized societies, the struggle for survival 
tended to manifest itself intellectually. Under the excessive weight of a struggle to which their faculties 
proved unequal for some, brain deterioration induced madness or frustrated aspirations, which in turn 
led to despair and thoughts of suicide. «[H]e [...] in whom education instilled the sentiment of duty, will 
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Morselli’s study (1881) was very influential on a later and more famous 
study on suicide, namely, on Emile Durkheim's seminal work, Le Suicide (The 
Suicide) (1897 [1951]). The French sociologist concluded his study with the 
comment: “The exceptionally high number of voluntary deaths manifests the 
state of deep disturbance from which civilized societies are suffering and bears 
witness to its gravity” (1951, p. 391). Capuana and Verga seem to fully 
embrace the notion and represent in their respective works the correlation 
between the advancement of civilization and suicide as a deviant answer to it. 


Capuana and Verga’s Elite Suicides 


In both the novels Giacinta and La Sfinge, the protagonist, who takes her or 
his life, belongs to the upper-middle class, and in both cases Capuana is inter- 
ested in narrating the story of progressive deviation from established norms 
that ends in an extreme way. 

In Giacinta, what seems at stake is an “infringement of the social norms, in 
this case supported by the papers, which dictate our code of conduct” 
(Michelacci, 2015, p. 71). Giacinta, the protagonist, is born to a wealthy fam- 
ily but lacks love especially from the mother, Teresa. In her early adolescence, 
she is raped by the factotum of the family, Beppe, whose description mirrors 
that of those doomed to be criminals according to Lombroso’s theories. As 
much as the rape negatively affects the girl, it is not the event itself that deter- 
mines Giacinta’s future difficulties but rather the stigma it leaves on a social 
level: According to a typically patriarchal mentality, what is compromised in 
the rape is the protagonist's reputation. This view is so ingrained that at one 
point even Giacinta will develop a kind of sympathy for Beppe, not seeing 
him at all as the cause of her troubles. 

Giacinta falls in love with Andrea, a rather mediocre and inept man, but 
she marries a rich man who will have her but whom she does not love. She 
then continues an adulterous relationship with Andrea from which she will 
have a baby girl. Giacinta convinces Andrea to leave his job and live off the 
money that she is going to give to him; however, at this point, he realizes that 
he does not love her anymore and he starts keeping away from her. When the 
baby dies because of an illness, he remains indifferent to the tragic event. Left 
with nothing to live for, Giacinta decides to commit suicide: “«Yes, die!» her 


cut the thread of existence with his own hands rather than make use of [...] [the] homicidal weapon»” 
(Brancaccio, 2013, p. 709). 
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heart said, with sweet allure. «Your love has gone! There is no purpose to your 
life! Yes, die! die!»” (Capuana, 2011, p. 197). 

In the same way that from the beginning Beppe is described as predeter- 
mined to commit crimes, Giacinta too seems doomed to succumb, to the 
extent that she forges her own destruction as if she was compelled to do noth- 
ing else but that. Her suicidal resolution follows the same pattern; it comes as 
the final gesture of a linear trajectory: 


«To die! To die!» Feeling light-headed and rid of everything, she had no other 
thought. People with this character trait, having made a decision, feel real relief. 
They know that now they must reach their goal and they do not look back or 
sideways. They forge straight ahead, with their heads held high, fleet-footed and 
sure, seeing only that final goal. (Capuana, 2011, p. 198) 


Suicide comes to her mind as the only possible solution to her inability to 
live. However, more than being a philosophical or existential decision, it is 
depicted as the answer to the lifestyle of this afluent middle-class society with 
all its hypocritical constrains. 

As Scalessa notes, there is a strong connection between suicide and class 
belonging: 


Suicide may be interpreted both as a reaction against the narrow rules of a hypo- 
critical and patriarchal society and as the result of an egotistic girl exasperated 
by the insults to which life has exposed her (according to a nineteenth-century 
male perspective, egotism is an integral part of several female personalities). It 
has to be added, too, that such a character as Giacinta might have developed 
only within a bourgeois context and we could not conceive a similar affair 
occurring among those peasants or miners featured in Verismo’s narrative. In 
some sense, therefore, Giacinta’s caso patologico may also be referred to as a kind 
of bourgeois suicide, providing an example bound to be followed by later 
authors. (2013, p. 164) 


Although rape, adultery, loss of a lover, and a child’s death are also very 
much part of the life of a peasant, in a typical verista scenario, they would not 
lead the protagonist to suicide. It seems, as we will see, that peasants are far 
too concerned with surviving that they do not have time to think of dying. In 
Giacinta’s case, suicide is also the product of a pathological situation, which, 
again, derives from modernity and from the complexness of high society. 
Interpreted as being simple people by veristi, peasants do not have in their 
mental makeup the complexity of thought that can lead them to take their 
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own life. Suicide, in this novel, is the inevitable consequence of a neurotic 
character’s defeat by social conventions. 

In this sense, the less known but critically appreciated short novel, La 
Sfinge,’ is constructed in a similar way in so far as it brings to the extreme 
consequence the inability of the protagonist to navigate reality. Here, even 
more than in Giacinta, everything seems construed to prepare the ground for 
the final act. 

Giorgio Montani, the protagonist, is a writer in the middle of a creative 
crisis. He has never really loved anyone until he meets Fulvia, a widow with a 
sickly child. After casually noticing her a year earlier, Giorgio finds out that 
the woman and child live in front of his house. They meet again and they start 
a relationship in which for the first time he feels strong emotions. Surprised 
by his own feelings, he begins to think that the best work of art is the one that 
you can live, thus replacing his failure as a writer with the love story he is 
experiencing. When doctor Butironi, the child’s doctor and a family friend, 
appears on the scene and starts visiting Fulvia very often, Giorgio’s jealousy 
erupts to the extent of compromising his relationship with the woman. At the 
same time, Fulvia ambiguously makes Giorgio understand that their relation- 
ship is not as real as it seems to him; it is more like an artistic creation, which 
cannot last long nor be approved by society. Completely blinded by jealousy 
and the impossibility of fully living his love story, Giorgio commits suicide. 

Capuana puts the reader again in front of a situation in which middle-class 
rules determine the boundaries of the character’s actions. As in Giacinta, we 
are dealing with a pathological case in which the protagonist is unable to 
manage real-life situations. According to Pagliaro (1988), the real reason for 
the suicide is Giorgio’s own literary failure; however, Burnaby claims that 
“Montani’s suicide is less an acknowledgement of failure as a desperate attempt 
to safeguard his living masterpiece” (2004, p. 26). Moreover, the critic also 
notes that “Montani by no means kills himself at an emotional peak” (2004, 
p. 22). In fact, the protagonist’s suicide is long meditated and not the conse- 
quence of an impetuous decision. 

‘The seed of self-death is there from the very beginning, since Giorgio’s sad- 
ness and pessimism are linked to the passing of his beloved mother and the 
suicide of his brother for unknown reasons. When Giorgio feels so happy 
with how his relationship with Fulvia is going, he starts to think of dying to 
preserve this unique moment of his life: 


?For a summary of the critical debate around La Sfinge, see Zuccala (2019). 
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Until yesterday I either did not dare to believe, or I doubted, or I did not believe 
at all, according to the circumstances, the appearances of things and the state of 
my mind; today I believe. And before my dream—this reality is so beautiful that 
I can't call it otherwise—and before my dream fades away, before you, still so 
young, find that your love for Giorgio has worn away and died and life has 
enticed you and invited you to feel other emotions (everything changes, every- 
thing causes sorrow, everything withers away and dies here!), I would like to die, 
to die loving you, without ever waking up from this sweet dream. (1895, p. 118) 


When he finds himself at the opposite end of the emotional scale and now 
has doubts about Fulvia’s love for him, his response is the same: He contem- 
plates committing suicide as his brother had done six years earlier. He regrets 
not having killed himself when he was still happy—“He would die happy, 
deluded to be loved! While now...” (1895, p. 158)—for now, the motivation 
is the exact opposite. Interestingly enough, what changes is the reason why 
the protagonist should kill himself and not whether he should. All Giorgio’s 
internal debates around suicide always go hand in hand with physical mani- 
festations designed to show the alterations in the character’s state of mind, as 
in the following examples: “He would feel as if suffocating; and would grip his 
temples for as his head felt about to burst” (1895, p. 47); “wringing his hands, 
biting his lips so as not to shout, always with that hideous scene playing out 
before his eyes, always with those stabbing pains at the heart which made him 
anxiously count the minutes” (1895, p. 51): 


He sprang from the armchair where he had been curled up to ponder better in 
the dark, he sprang up (he didn’t know whether out of fear of himself or savage 
joy) as the idea flashed in his mind like lightning. He was in a cold sweat. He 
passed his hands over his forehead again and again, now to brush away that idea, 
now to better see it through the fog that clouded his mind. (1895, p. 159) 


Giorgio’s suicide appears, even more so than Giacinta’s one, the result of a 
sophisticated overactive mind and a twisted way of thinking. Giorgio right 
from the beginning seems destined to commit this extreme gesture. If one 
views the general consensus of critics reading the novel as a response under- 
pinned by the advance of Decadentism, embodied by D’Annunzio (Pagliaro, 
1988; see also Barnaby, 2004), once again we find Capuana’s idea regarding 
modernity being confirmed claiming its pledge; that is, the popularity of 
Decadentism, the most modern approach to literature and life at the time, 
was the result of the changing ethos away from tradition, and it is this that sets 
the tone to the plot. Capuana’s protagonist is created almost to mock 
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contemporary decadent characters, similarly burdened by modernity, and he 
pays the toll. 

Verga’s suicidal literary cases move in the same social sphere as Capuana’s 
ones. Pietro Brusio, the protagonist of Una peccatrice, is a law student with a 
passion for literature, while Alberto Alberti, the main character of Eros, is a 
marquis. Passion and love are again the motives for their actions and suicide. 
Pietro, in love with Narcisa Valderi, wife of a count, is able to conquer her 
thanks to the success of one of his theatrical plays. After a period of intense 
happiness, Narcisa realizes that Pietro does not reciprocate her love anymore 
and commits suicide. Pietro is shocked by the event but carries on conducting 
a dissipated mediocre life: 


The promise of the splendid heights his creative genius would reach, which love 
in one day had elevated to match his ardent soul, had fallen away with this love 
itself. Pietro Brusio is now less than a mediocre being, who drags out his days in 
his native town, composing a few sterile verses for his relatives on their feast 
days, and dissipating his sparse patrimony as merrily as possible. (1965, p. 128) 


In Eros, it is the protagonist, Alberto, who commits suicide after a debauched 
life. He spends his youth passing from one relationship to the other until he 
gets married to Adele, his first love. When she finds out that he is meeting one 
of his previous lovers, the couple faces a crisis that Alberto does not know how 
to handle and therefore leaves. During his absence, the wife becomes ill and 
he returns to her only to see her dying. Realizing how he has wasted his own 
life, Alberto commits suicide. 

Eros is the last of the Verga’s pre-verista novels, characterized by upper- 
middle-class settings and generally located in the north of Italy. In these, Verga 
shows his critique of such a society by portraying dissolute lives like Alberto’s 
one: “in Verga’s anti-bourgeois protests, and more specifically his youthful 
novels, one finds traces of a return to ‘healthier’ values emerging, which pre- 
sented an alternative to bourgeois degeneration of a cleaner bourgeois life- 
style” (Masiello, 1970, pp. 58-59). 


Capuana and Verga’s Suicides Among the Poor 


While in Capuana and Verga’s representations, rich and upper-middle-class 
people are fighting or succumbing to the evil of modernity, poor people are 
left with no choice but to accept their condition or perish. Verga’s Malavoglia 
clearly depicts the effect of modernity on the poor and how it engulfs and 
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sweeps such people away after they have been exposed to alien lifestyles. The 
novel focuses on the Malavoglia family to show different responses to moder- 
nity. One of the sons, “Ntoni, faces his downfall after trying to make a better 
life for himself outside his village and away from his family’s traditions; 
whereas the youngest son, Alessi, accepts his condition and is able to build a 
decent and stable life. Other characters are doomed to succumb as well, but 
none of them ever think of committing suicide. All the misfortunes that befall 
them, brought on by the novelty of modernity, are faced with either resigna- 
tion or rebellion. Even in the moment of greatest misfortune, the characters, 
regardless of their choices, are supported by an inspired almost epic tenacity 
and the simplicity of thought which do not allow them to think of ending 
their own lives. 

Only two characters from lower classes commit suicide in Capuana and 
Verga’s works. In Verga’s short story, “Lultima giornata,” an unknown worker 
in the northern region of Lombardy lies down on the railway tracks and waits 
for the passing train to kill him. Being unemployed, without money, family or 
friends, or even a place to stay, he wanders desperately through the country- 
side until he reaches his final solution. The other characters—mostly a crowd 
that chorally comments on the suicide—have no empathy for him nor do 
they display sincere sorrow. The distance between the dramatic gesture and 
the emotions of those who witnessed it only heightens the sense of despair 
and loneliness of the anonymous protagonist might have felt: “Nobody knew 
anything else. He had come from afar. He had been told: In Milan, which is 
a big city, you will find [what you are looking for]” (2011, p. 418). 

It is precisely the fact that the suicidal person has no name that makes him 
a universal figure; he is more of a symbol standing for desperate humanity 
affected by the effects of modernity (he had gone to the big city in the hope 
of finding work) than an example of the tragic living conditions of the work- 
ing class that can drive one to suicide. It is more of an existential story rather 
than one of denunciation. The /ermeneutic narrator, as Contarini (2008) 
notes,® is the only one capable of giving meaning to the protagonist’s despera- 
tion and of recognizing his humanity among the indifferent group of charac- 
ters that surrounds him and his death. 


“Tn Verga it is not unusual to have a narrator interpreting events as part of the story, and furthermore 
who undergoes a progression as the text advances; if in Bastione di Manforte he only imagines the «sighs 
of love or pangs of hunger» that filter through «the thin walls of those small rooms», in the short story 
that symbolically closes the collection, L’u/tima giornata (The Last Day), his voice gives meaning to the 
action of the desperate, misunderstood, long-suffering man who committed suicide, which otherwise was 
passively witnessed by casual passers-by” (Contarini, 2008, p. 337). 
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Likewise, Capuana depicts a suicide from the lower class in his novel // 
marchese di Roccaverdina (1901 [2001]). Compare Santi, a peasant farmer, is 
forced to sell his little piece of land to the Marquis, who already owns all the 
land around it. After the deal, he is left with nothing and commits suicide by 
hanging himself on the same piece of land that once was his. Before dying, the 
Santi character, already in dire poverty, appears three times in the novel, 
always to obsess with his presence the Marquis, responsible for his fall. 
However, after the suicide, the peasant comes back to haunt the Marquis and 
challenges his psychological stability, already compromised by the memory of 
the murder he committed of another farmer, who had been his right-hand 
man. This homicide is part of the main plot of the novel, whereas comparing 
Santi’s story is a secondary thread that interweaves with the main one and is 
functional to its unraveling. The Marquis’ madness, in fact, will be exacer- 
bated by different episodes among which there is that of Compare Santi’s 
suicide. In one of the crucial moments that determine the progressive fall into 
madness, the Marquis in his mental nightmares conflates the murder of the 
farmer with the suicide of Santi: 


The Marquis had fallen back into that intermittent state of lucidity from which 
he had awakened a moment earlier; only his cousin’s faint, almost indistinct 
words rang in his ears: «Those you were prompted to kill! These were driven to 
kill!» Yes! Yes! The devil, alas! had whispered the terrible word to him for a whole 
week [...] And he had killed! [...] So, later, the devil had suggested to Santi 
Dimauro: «Go hang yourself! Hang yourself». And he had hanged himself! [...] 
Would he never be rid of these nightmares?. (2001, p. 234) 


It is evident that the suicide of this poor peasant is subordinated to and has 
more to do with the Marquis’ story rather than with it being included to 
denounce the unbearable difficulties the poorer classes have to contend with; 
in other words, Santi’s death counts more for the influence it has on the 
Marquis’ mental stability than for itself. 


Conclusion 


Through a close reading of the suicide cases present in Capuana and Verga’s 
writing, it becomes clear that self-death, seen as a consequence of modernity, 
is an option only for the middle and rich classes who are an expression of that 
modernity, while the desperation provoked by the hardships and living condi- 
tions of the poor is not necessarily a trigger for taking one’s own life. In 
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treating suicide as a by-product of modern living and as a matter affecting the 
privileged classes, the two Sicilian authors follow the dominant discourse 
emerging from social science, which was claiming precisely the existence of a 
link between the degree of so-called civilization and the suicide rate. 
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The loss of the last colonies in America in 1898 caused Spain to engage in 
deep social and cultural reflection as a society, which, in addition to increasing 
industrialization and internal displacements from rural areas to the cities (and 
the socioeconomic changes related to it), contributed to the creation of liter- 
acy institutions to make education more accessible to workers. This educa- 
tional transformation contributed to the proliferation of readers of newspapers 
and short novels, seeking to satisfy their new literary pastime. At the same 
time, this led to a revolution of the publishing market as more writers found 
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an audience for their texts, and new, low-price journals needed to be created 
in order to host these works. The formats of serialized novels and sagas, which 
were very successful during the nineteenth century, gave rise to a genre that 
had been popularized many years previous by Miguel de Cervantes and Maria 
de Zayas y Sotomayor: The short novel. 

The first publication where a short novel can be found came to light in 
1907 under the title E/ Cuento Semanal (The Weekly Tale). The increase in 
cultural interest of the readers, the low price of these journals, and the political 
tranquility of that moment favored the reception of this kind of publication. 
Other critics, such as Pascual Martinez, have also noted that the increase of 
the population, the entry of women into cultural and social life, and the grow- 
ing erotization of the genre as reasons to explain the success of this editorial 
revolution (2000, p. 71). However, El Cuento Semanal is not the only journal 
that emerged. The labors of Sonia Thon, Pedro Pascual, Angela Ena Bordonada, 
Alberto Sanchez, and Julia Maria Labrador were essential, as they researched 
all new publications that arose and reclaimed their role in the cultural and 
intellectual outlook of the first third of the twentieth century. After E/ Cuento 
Semanal, Eduardo Zamacois, who had lived in France and knew the French 
nouvelle very well, created Los Contempordneos (The Contemporaries) in 1909, 
which lasted until 1926. Three years after the origin of Los Contempordneos, 
we can find E/ Libro Popular (The Popular Book) (1912-1916). La Novela 
Corta (The Short Novel), La Novela Cémica (The Comic Novel), and La Novela 
Teatral (The Theatrical Novel) were published for the first time in 1916. Other 
important collections of this period were La Novela de Hoy (Today Novel) 
(1922-1932), La Novela Ideal (The Ideal Novel) (1925-1938) with a total of 
521 numbers, La Novela Iustrada (The Illustrated Novel), by Vicente Blasco 
Ibafiez, or Revista Literaria Novelas (Literary Magazine Novels) y Cuentos 
(Tales), which survived until 1966.' These publications counted on writers as 
important as Miguel de Unamuno, Emilia Pardo Bazan, Benito Pérez Galdés, 
Carmen de Burgos, Jacinto Benavente, Magda Donato, Margarita Nelken, 
and other less popular writers, such as Juan Pérez Zuniga, Alberto Valero 
Martin, Alfonso Vidal y Planas, or Eugenio Noel. 

On December 27, 1924, Margarita Nelken published her short novel enti- 
tled Mi suicidio (My Suicide) in the collection La Novela Corta (1924a). It was 
in the number 474, though La Novela Corta would not survive much longer 
as it came to an end in 1925 after 499 weekly collaborations. According to 


'To see a full list of the collections and journals published, see “Las escritoras de novela corta,” by Pedro 
Pascual Martinez (2000). 
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Alberto Sanchez Alvarez-Instia and Julia Maria Labrador Ben, La Novela Corta 
was the journal that actually transformed the publishing market of that time: 


But, with the publication of La Novela Corta, an authentic editorial revolution 
and a profound change in the content of readers’ class will take place. The late 
century model: coated paper, photochromes, double column, tabloid, etc., is 
definitely abandoned and replaced by newsprint; at five cents for delivery, 
although soon to rise to ten, the lower bourgeoisie and the proletariat immerse 
themselves once and for all in reading. (2002, p. 215) 


La Novela Corta, founded and directed by José de Urquia in 1916, aimed 
to raise the cultural level of Spain, as stated in its first numbers: 


The artisan, rather than bulls, will talk about letters: and the worker, when leav- 
ing the workshops, will discuss who writes best, whether it is Benavente or 
Galdés, whether it is Blasco Ibafiez or Baroja, whether it is Dicenta or Valle 
Inclan. This is the true way of making the Homeland, of raising the cultural 
level of a country, of dignifying the worker. (qd. in Alvarez-Instia & Labrador 
Ben, 2002, p. 2) 


In 1924, a few months before Mi suicidio was published, Margarita Nelken 
wrote two other short novels for La Novela Corta entitled “Una historia de 
adulterio” (“A History of Adultery”) (1924b) and “Pitimini Etoile” (1924c). 
‘They were not the first short novels that Margarita Nelken signed, as she had 
already published a short story in La Novela de Hoy entitled “La aventura de 
Roma” (“Roman Adventure”) in 1923. After Mi suicidio, she published 
another short story in La Novela Corta, “El viaje a Paris” (“Travel to Paris”) 
(1925), and few more in other publications, such as La Novela Femenina (The 
Female Novel), Los Contempordneos, and La Novela Roja (Red Novel). 

Born in 1894, of Jewish origins, Margarita Nelken played an important 
role for close to four decades of the early twentieth century. Her wide range of 
interests (art, journalism, literature, and politics), her political ideology, and 
her social commitment gave her an active position in Spanish society for her 
time. She was the only elected Congresswoman during the three legislatures 
of the II Republic. Proof of her social commitment is the foundation of La 
Casa de los Nifios de Espafia (The Spanish Children House) in 1919 to host 
the children of single or married women workers and the publication of La 
condicién social de la mujer en Espana (Women Social Condition in Spain) 


For more details, please see Una posicién ante la vida. La novela corta humoristica de Margarita Nelken, 
by Sonia Thon (2010). 
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two years later (2013). Among her journalistic work and the short novels 
abovementioned, she also wrote La trampa del arenal (Sand Trap) (1923) 
(Nelken & Ena Bordonada, 2000) and E/ orden (The Order) (1931). However, 
after that, she seemed to be more engaged with social activism and placed her 
literary creativity in second place. In 1939, she went into exile in Mexico 
where she earned prestige due to her work as a journalist and art critic. She 
died of cancer in 1986, without ever returning to Spain. 

Despite the small quantity of literary works, her short story Mi suicidio 
allows us to reflect on her vision of society. In the novel, Juan Lopez, later 
known as “Juan de la Cumbre,” a man of a low social class who had arrived in 
town ten years prior to become a writer, is struck by a car operated by “el Sr. 
Duque de las Siete Partidas,” an illustrious figure of the nobility. However, 
what seems to be a simple car accident becomes a suicide attempt according 
to the Duke. While in the hospital, Juan Lépez discovers that the Duke has 
changed the version of the story and has made everyone believe he tried to 
commit suicide. After leaving the hospital, Juan Lépez starts to be called “Juan 
de la Cumbre,” as all newspapers and journals want to publish his works. 
Celes, his ex-lover, learns the situation and decides to take advantage of it. 
During the time Juan Lépez spends in the hospital, Celes talks to the Duke 
and explains to him that Juan Lépez tried to commit suicide because she 
broke his heart. Her goal was to make him move his contacts and give her a 
paper in a zarzuela. In this way, Celes sees Juan Lopez as an opportunity for 
her to climb in social status. Therefore, Juan Lopez becomes a victim of the 
circumstances to the extent that he has lost the control of his life, making the 
reader believe that a real suicide is his only way to escape this situation. 

Therefore, Nelken uses a fake suicide to show us the division of social classes, 
the Europeanization of Spain as a result of the industrialization, the phenom- 
enon of the ¢ertulias, and the new publishing market. She accomplishes all of 
this through the use of irony. Therefore, the goal of this chapter is, firstly, to 
analyze the fake suicide as a leitmotiv of her social criticism and, secondly, to 
establish the connections between the irony and the suicide in order to deepen 
her understanding of the recent changes Spain was suffering. 


lrony, Suicide, and Social Criticism 


As Simon Critchley has described: “Humor is produced by a disjunction 
between the way things are and the way they are represented in the joke, 
between expectation and actuality” (2002, p. 1). However, the use of this 
disjunct image may vary depending on the goals of the humorist. Regina 
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Barreca, defining features of comedy in women’s writing, affirms women write 
comedies to destroy a social order, but not always to propose a new and dif- 
ferent one. Besides, she asserts that women “use comedy not as a safety value 
but as an inflammatory device, seeking, ultimately, not to purge a desire and 
frustration but to transform it into action” (1988, p. 8). 

In the case of Mi suicidio, Margarita Nelken does not set out a new social 
hierarchy, but definitely criticizes the existing one. The first part of the short 
novel is focused on two male characters: Juan Lopez and the “Duque de las 
Siete Partidas.” Although one of the characteristics of this genre is the schema- 
tization of the characters and the lack of a psychological draw to them, 
Margarita Nelken provides enough details about their social status in order to 
criticize the social division that Spain suffers during the first third of the twen- 
tieth century. The story starts using the first person singular: “I do not suffer” 
(1924a, p. 1). Behind this “I,” the reader identifies Juan Lopez y Garcia, whose 
name we know, for the first time five pages later. Not only is his name very 
popular, but his two surnames are as well, which proves that he is ordinary. 
However, the other male character holds a very distinguished name and nobil- 
ity title: “Duque de las Siete Partidas.” Besides these two characters, we find a 
third one, a woman, who does not even have a surname, which places her in 
an even lower social rank. The only name of her the reader knows is “Celes.” 

Though the differences between their names already allow the reader to 
clearly identify them in their respective social class, Margarita Nelken also 
provides other information to dispel the doubts. In relation to Juan Lépez y 
Garcia, she writes: “One night that I have, by chance, a penny in my pocket, 
he forced me to change it to give him two pesetas” (1924a, p. 4). Therefore, 
the reader is aware of the lack of wealth of this character, which is reinforced 
by his humble origins: Guadalajara. Also, in another part of the story, Nelken 
describes him as someone who “doesn’t have a penny to his name” (1924a, 
p- 8). We also know about his social status because of the type of texts he had 
to write to make a living: “To pay the subscription of two pesetas a day to 
‘Gourmets’ Kitchen’ [“La cocina de los gourmets’] (what a concoction, Holy 
God!) I had to devise verses for advertisements for oil stoves and toothpaste” 
(1924a, p. 8). 

In contrast, “Duque de las Siete Partidas” is presented as an upper-classman, 
owner of a car driven by a chauffeur, and whose financial situation allows him 
to be generous with Juan Lopez y Garcia, offering to pay the expenses of such 
a terrible accident: 


The renowned hero, who is proud to play the role in our society never quite 
praised of Maecenas, announced upon learning about the victim's personality 
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that he would take on all the expense that must originate from the stay in the 
“Juan de la Cumbre sanatorium.” (1924a, p. 5) 


Through the opposition of these two male characters, Nelken denotes the 
prevailing social class distinction. 

Although Nelken’s contribution to the women’s rights movement and the 
defense of the role of women in society has been very well documented in 
recent years, Nelken not only fought for women but also for the proletariat. 
As Angela Ena Bordonada states (2000), during the 1920s, she had become 
increasingly involved with worker’s conflicts. She led the first women’s cigar- 
makers strike and gave multiple conferences and rallies for the sake of the 
proletarian cause. During Primo de Rivera’s dictatorship, she participated in 
multiple talks at Casa del Pueblo and “Ateneos obreros” all around Spain 
(2000, pp. 15-16). In fact, in 1931, she published her novel E/ orden, which, 
among other topics, denounced the social and political circumstances of 
Spain. Besides, Vicenta Verdugo Marti has pointed out Nelken’s fight for land 
reform to improve the situation of the peasantry from Andalucia and 
Extremadura (2012, p. 58). Verdugo has also highlighted Nelken’s active role 
in the revolution of Asturias in 1934, as she supported the miners in her role 
as socialist deputy (2012, p. 59). Her social and political commitment allows 
us to interpret the humor and the irony explicit in the “fake attempt” as cen- 
tral to social claim. Nelken parodies the counterfeiting of a car accident, 
which suddenly becomes a suicide attempt, in order to benefit “Duque de las 
Siete Partidas” without considering the detriment this could cause to Juan 
Lépez y Garcia. However, Nelken reversed the situation through the use of 
humor; something as traumatic as a suicide attempt becomes the beginning of 
a successful literary career. 

However, Nelken reverses this success again when Ceres appears in the 
story. Ceres is a stereotyped feminine character, who seems to have a cloudy 
life and is willing to do anything to become a popular singer of zarzuela, even 
taking advantage of as poor a man as Juan Lépez y Garcia. With regard to her, 
Nelken writes from the lips of Juan: 


To such an elegant, made up, and perfumed “young lady,” whom I had a hard 
time recognizing as Celes, the Celes who, for a couple of months, made my 
misery even gloomier with her hubbub and her impossible temper, and that one 
day decided to give me the greatest happiness possible, obeying, at last, my plea 
to go to hell and leaving our garret with the two pairs of stockings, the shirt, the 
suit, the two scarfs, and the shoes with insoles that made up all her trousseau. 
(1924a, p. 10) 
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In fact, Celes takes advantage of the situation and becomes an accomplice of 
“Duque de las Siete Partidas” when she tells him that Juan Lépez y Garcia 
tried to commit suicide because she left him alone. As Celes’ story fits together 
with the Duque de las Siete Partidas’ version of the accident, he promises to 
help her to find a job in a zarzuela. Therefore, Celes comes back to Juan Lopez 
y Garcia and promises not to leave him alone anymore. Within this context, 
he is again a victim and loses his freedom when he tries to run away from her. 
Celes replies to him: “Because your life is mine, you know? Mine. And, being 
mine, you have no right to «threaten it»!” (1924a, p. 15). Those are the last 
words the audience can read. That way, the social division between the three 
characters suddenly disappears, as Juan Lopez y Garcia becomes Juan de la 
Cumbre and Celes becomes a zarzuela star. The three characters now belong 
to the upper class, “erasing” any trait of disparity caused by his origins. At the 
same time, it allows the reader to think about the different backgrounds of 
those that belong to the upper class and the various potential ways they 
obtained this socioeconomic status. 

However, it is necessary to wonder why Nelken makes such a negative por- 
trayal of women when she advocated for their rights her whole life. As Josebe 
Martinez has explained, Nelken’s understanding of the feminine gender is 
based on her opposition to the traditional dichotomy between the social 
construction of the woman and her biological function (1997, pp. 19-20). 
Besides, she advocated for the economic independence of women, as well as 
for their access to education. In fact, Nelken considered education as a key 
factor before women could opt to vote and that is why she was opposed to 
women’s suffrage. Like many other intellectuals, she thought that, without 
education, the women’s vote would be under the control of the church or 
their husbands and/or fathers. The reason to understand why Nelken draws 
such a stereotyped portrayal may be behind Joane Gilbert’s theory about the 
politics of performing marginality. In her analysis of the humor and the social 
criticism in the Spanish novel after Franco’s death, Pilar Martinez-Quiroga 
has pointed out that, although parodying one’s own group contributes to 
reinforcing a sense of community (based on a set of features, traditions, and 
behaviors that its members are supposed to have in common and, therefore, 
to strengthen a stereotype), writers may also use the parody as an appropria- 
tion for subversive use (2015). In fact, Gilbert affirms that: “Female comics, 
like so many others, perform their marginality in an act simultaneously 
oppressive (by using demeaning stereotypes) and transgressive (by interrogat- 
ing those very stereotypes through humorous discourse)” (2004, pp. 137-138). 
In the case of Celes, Nelken describes the only feminine character as a subject 
that is able to take advantage of a suicide attempt, thereby claiming a more 
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independent role for women, who largely encompassed an oppressed and 
silenced role during the first third of the twentieth century. That way, Nelken 
uses the humor and the car accident/suicide attempt to perform the marginal- 
ity of the women. Celes is now the character that, somehow, is oppressing 
Juan de la Cumbre, as he wishes to get rid of her, but she would not allow so 
because it is her way to have a role in this dramatic scene and to belong to the 
intellectual circle. From oppressed to oppressor, Celes is a clear example of 
how female writers use humor and stereotyped discourses to perform their 
marginality, as stated by Gilbert. 

That said, there is still one more element from the period she lives in that 
Nelken wants to parody and, at the same time, criticize. After the “suicide 
attempt” and the protection of “Duque de las Siete Partidas,” Juan Lopez y 
Garcia becomes “Juan de la Cumbre.” As we understand “cumbre” as the 
highest part of a mountain, Juan Lépez y Garcia has moved from the lower 
social groups to be considered as one of the most prestigious writers of the 
literary and cultural circles, as stated in one of the newspapers he reads during 
his stay in the hospital: “One of our young poets of greater and fairer prestige 
among our intellectual «elite» [...] has tried to end his life” (1924a, p. 5). The 
director of one of the most important print media tries to make an agreement 
with him in order to have him as a daily collaborator. However, Juan de la 
Cumbre cannot ensure it due to the high number of orders he is receiving. 
Paradoxically, the near end of his life has launched him to the top of the liter- 
ary circles. That way, Nelken is criticizing the publishing market established 
during the first part of the twentieth century, which appeared at times to be 
more focused on making money than on creating high-quality literature. In 
fact, Alberto Sanchez Alvarez-Instia and Julia Marfa Labrador Ben point out 
that “La Novela Corta built its trajectory with important authors who do not 
sell: Margarita Nelken, Roso de Luna, and Cansinos [...]” (2002, p. 215). 
Also, many of these new publications included illustrations, worldly news, 
and discount vouchers or prizes in order to bring the buyer's attention. The 
fact that, on many occasions, these new publications were in the service of 
making easy money influenced this kind of literature to be considered by 
many critics as popular literature or sub-literature. Roselyne Mogin-Martin 
affirms that the readers, though they appreciated the quality of the stories, did 
not demand it: “These readers, both women and men, buy their magazines in 
kiosks, and if they appreciate the quality of the material, they do not demand 
it either, given the exiguity of their budget” (2000, p. 36). On the other hand, 
Juan de la Cumbre’s fast rise to the most important intellectual circles can also 
be interpreted as a criticism of the advantages men have in becoming success- 
ful writers compared to women. 
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Nelken goes one step further if we associate her critique of the publishing 
market to the marginality of the women. Nelken had suffered first-hand what 
it meant to be a female writer and the obstacles this entailed. She is not only 
using the female stereotype but also the stereotype of a short novel writer, 
considered by many critics as a less important genre as its main consumers 
were women and members of a lower socioeconomic status. Therefore, 
through the parody of women and the literary critics, Nelken is also promot- 
ing short novels as a literary genre, as well as the role of female writers in this 
period. Nelken uses humor to end the stereotype of bad quality of this new 
literary phenomenon and to recognize the important labor women are doing 
during her period to produce new works that educate people somehow. As we 
had stated before claiming Gilbert’s theory, Nelken is performing her margin- 
ality and humor in order to subvert the social status of women and the low- 
class population “by embodying the potential power of powerlessness” (2004, 
p. 137). 


Conclusion 


In short, Nelken uses three stereotyped characters and humor to make a real- 
istic portrait of the society of beginning to the twentieth century in Spain 
where social class division, gender roles, and the publishing market are key 
points of her argument. In the margins of her writing, she depicts the fake 
suicide attempt of a low-class man, Juan de la Cumbre, and the opportunism 
of it for a candidate singer of zarzuela, Celes, to make readers think about the 
reality they live in and to call their attention to fight for social justice during 
one of the most turbulent ages in Spanish history. Even if, as Pedro Pascual 
Martinez has pointed out, the short novels were not the main literary genre 
for social and political claims, Nelken uses it in Mi swicidio as an easier way to 
connect with readers she was interested in, the low social class, which was the 
largest demographic predominant at that moment (2000). Therefore, Pilar 
Martinez-Quiroga’s theory helps us to understand Nelken’s use of well-worn 
topics of the popular literature, as Carmen Servén Diez had already pointed 
out in 1998. Nelken uses humor and parody in order to subvert the stereo- 
types that take place in Mi suicidio. Nevertheless, Martinez-Quiroga’s perspec- 
tive invites us to rethink and re-explore other short novels written not only by 
Margarita Nelken but also by other women writers that approached humor as 
a tool to claim a social change. 
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East Germany was one of the “world leaders” as her suicide rate is concerned. 
As the historian Grashoff argued, this high rate was, nevertheless, “normal” in 
that it followed, at least since the 1970s, West German and regional historical 
trends (2006). Against expectations, the majority of suicides were not related 
to protests against or frustrations because of the repressive political system but 
to utmost personal circumstances, moments of a “total personal breakdown or 
after a succession of painful failures or losses” (Grashoff, 2004, p. 26). Total 
dissatisfaction, hopelessness, broken relationships, the desire to punish others 
who disappointed, or to end a life that was overshadowed by extremely pain- 
ful, incurable, or terminal illnesses were major motives, and often there existed 
a history of depression and/or other mental conditions. All this, however, the 
public did not know. Official policies prevented that by limiting or forbidding 
collection and publication of data, doing research, and to operate suicide pre- 
vention programs and use talk therapies to treat depressions (Grashoff, 2006). 
The questions of whether and why someone could perceive one’s life as nicht 
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lebbar/unlivable (Fihmann with reference to Trakl, qtd. in Tate, 1995) and 
what it is that makes it not just bearable but dignified and happy would have 
opened the door to criticism on Socialism As It Really Exists. And the suspicion 
was justified. Studies by Blankenship (2011, 2017), Beutin et al. (2001), 
Zimmermann (2002), and Grashoff (2004, 2006) show that quite a number 
of literary works of the 1970s and 1980s were devoted to suicides, but not as 
suicide studies but discourses that subversively critiqued the political system, 
including its past, ineffective socioeconomic and healthcare measures, hollow 
and euphemistic phraseology of “official language,” and, even, the official 
understanding of literary-cultural heritage and appropriate stylistic means. 
Moreover, these texts, mostly written with an audience in mind, had to offer 
the reader possibilities for identification (Deiritz & Krauss, 1993; Helwig, 
1986) by using common cognitive schemata and emotion patterns, valua- 
tions, and symbols, as well as by providing insights into how the political and 
economic permeate the private and are experienced in everyday life, shape 
people’s biographies, expectations toward life, and the scope of their ability to 
take control of their lives in their locale. To the audience, the ability to con- 
verse about everyday life sensibilities or the big questions in life mattered. The 
media were censored as were texts on the socialist way of life, coming from 
heavily ideologically shaped fields, such as sociology, scientific socialism/com- 
munism (according to Stalin, together with Marxist-Leninist philosophy and 
political economy, one of the three essential parts of Marxism-Leninism), phi- 
losophy, and ethics. Reliable data were in short supply, and topics as happi- 
ness, self-realization, love, death, suffering, failure, and injustice were not 
granted much space, if any at all (Herzberg, 2000; Hérz & Wilke, 1986; 
Mende & Mocek, 1996). The latter did not prevent critical writers from 
painting a picture of GDR life that could have prevented many “naive” or 
inaccurate judgments by western social scientists or publicists, as the sociolo- 
gist and political scientist Klaus Schroeder noted: “Hard facts provide only 
frameworks to understand the realities of everyday life” (1998, p. 572). Texts 
by Dieckmann (1999, 2000) and Engler (2002) support this insight. 
Literature on (mainly) fictional suicides, because it had to take the situated- 
ness of individuals and their personal perception of life into consideration, 
seems to be a treasure trough in that regard. Even texts with questionable 
aesthetic and/or written by authors who toed the party line or did not disavow 
the notion of reformability of real socialism can be expected to include an 
“excess” of reality insights that help to understand how and what value orien- 
tations and mentalities allowed for functioning and final downfall of the sys- 
tem and contributed to the breakdowns of individuals. Within the “Great 
Lie,” people lived their lives in ways that they perceived as authentic: They 
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“cursed, loved, betrayed, lied, were sad, hoped, or sank in despair,” so Gérlitz 
(1999, p. 121), one of the party loyalists. To not recognize this devalues their 
biographies and is based on moral absolutes and, also, ideological. Those who 
had left the GDR did not become Mitliufer/followers in this particularly 
oppressive system. But, if we work with absolutes, as Adorno seemed to do 
(1951, pp. 29, 43), does this mean that only those who lived in places that did 
not belong to this system could “live the truth,” an undamaged life? Isn’t 
C. Wolf’s Kleist right with his, “No place on earth” (2007, p. 100)?—Even if 
it sounds apologetic. A wide field... 

The following discussion will pursue this line of thought and fits under the 
umbrella term of political culture research. It will trace the imprints of two 
interconnected philosophical tenets of Stalinist Marxist-Leninist ideology 
regarding “real life” as depicted in texts by system loyalists and critics. After 
all, this ideology served as kind of “blueprint” for the formation of real social- 
ism with its inability to democratize: (i) a teleological model of history, claim- 
ing that history worked itself toward communism, with the communist party 
as owner of the truth and driving force of universal human progress, and (ii) 
a reductionist concept of the individual, which did neither consider the indi- 
vidual being the owner of its own living conditions nor focus on self- 
determination, individuality, and embodiedness (Kolakowski, 1978; Mende 
& Mocek, 1996). To understand how these models influenced the literary 
characters’ contradictory living arrangements and their reflections, a combi- 
nation of an understanding and interpretative approach to literature (in 
Dilthey’s sense of Verstehen, 2020) and an ideology-critical lens will be applied. 
The latter is, among others, shaped by Zizek’s ideas of ideological disidentifi- 
cation, master signifiers, and the power of the fake (2002). As the former is 
concerned, Dilthey attested literature a “sense of reality” because it expresses 
lives lived by embodied individuals that are embedded in local and historic 
social structures. Accordingly, literature is written and read willingly and feel- 
ingly and within a broader context of interrelated meanings (Dilthey, 2020). 
To which Zizek (2002) might add that ideology is part of that structure: 


The future is ours... You have a goal in sight. 
(A labor movement song that was adopted by the Free German Youth). 


On the side of progress, out of the dark past, forward to the ultimate goal of 
history, socialism/communism. The Party knows the way of history and will tell 
you about it. You belong to the “winners of history,” since you were born in the 
GDR, the “first German peaceful state” and the antifascist-democratic alterna- 
tive to the FDR, which is a shelter of militarism and neo-fascism.... 
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(A brief summation of the doctrine of history for young generations). 


Accordingly, the new history started with the liberation from fascism, cel- 
ebrated annually on May 8, the Day of Liberation (Jarausch, 2012). As a 
result, history got split in a “before” that was full of hardships and an “after,” 
that was good per se, constantly perfected, and which began with denazifica- 
tion and the conviction of Nazi criminals. The latter, following Dimitrov’s 
definition of fascism (1972), was mainly done by the destruction of the fascist 
state and the expropriation of corporations and banks. Although antifascism 
was an important legitimation for the existence of and identification with the 
GDR, its focus on the communist resistance led to the neglect of the struggle 
and suffering by others, such as Jews, homosexuals, Sinti and Roma, Members 
of the Confessing Church and Jehova’s Witnesses, and of socio-psychological 
reasons for the seizure of power and the ordinariness of Nazism (Jarausch, 
2012; see also Brinks, 1997). 

With Horns Ende (Horn’s Fate) (2001), which linked this “forgetting” to 
another one, the one of victims and perpetrators of Stalinism, Hein did not 
only raise the issues of collective memory, historiography, and remembrance 
policies but also of historic guilt and injustice as Blankenship (2011, 2017), 
Zimmermann (2002), and Beutin et al. (2001) pointed out. But there is a 
deeper problem; it concerns the unspoken of sun around which everything 
rotates and in whose interest the forgetting was: The Party, with its organizing 
principle of democratic centralism and its myth of the “politico-moral unity 
of party and people” (Deutscher Bundestag, n.d.). The Party depended on 
strict “party discipline,” according to which every member had to follow a 
decision once it had been made by the (top of) the party. Otherwise, the party 
rulership, which hid behind the ominous “the Party,” could not have main- 
tained its power. By superimposing this principle of top-down decision- 
making on economic and political structures, pluralism could be eliminated 
in the name of “the will of the people” and opponents sidelined or pushed 
out; fear got induced. Injustices were masqueraded as “historically necessary” 
(Hein, 2001, p. 83). More so, the party that portrayed itself as revolutionary 
reinforced thoughtless following, and subservience, and odd rituals, such as 
demonstrations of gratitude to the leadership or Gegenplane (planned plans to 
surpass the planned economic headline goals). Party loyalty and the belief that 
history would judge the grand project “right” made even old-guard commu- 
nists join the silence about the suffering under Stalinism, as H. Zinna in her 
novel Katja described (1981). The “community of the silent” of the towns- 
people of Bad Guldenberg was united by the power of fear, guilt, shame, 
cowardice, and relief to be allowed to just get on with their lives. Simultaneously, 
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their participation in the new anti-fascist democratic state allowed them to 
disavow objective guilt and “enjoy the small pleasures of daily life” (Zizek, 
2002, p. 91). 

Thus, they gained a We-identity in the “state of the plain people”; they 
belonged again because of or despite their inner distance (Elias, 1994, p. 488; 
Zizek, 2002). By being rewarded continuity in their biographies, they became 
an integral part of the reproduction not just of official ideology but the system 
as a whole. They functioned, accepted, and indifferently complied with the 
decisions of “never seen authorities” (Hein, 2001, pp. 32, 186). 

There was plenty of room for cynic, apolitical, indifferent, subservient, and 
servile behaviors; though officially deplored, they fit in. How well, Claudia, 
the disengaged main character of Hein’s Der Fremde Freund (The Distant 
Lover) (1989) divulged: After having mocked traditional family roles, others’ 
ideas of the good life, the need to push one’s own life’s dream on one’s child, 
and the wish for close emotional relationships, she came to state that she had 
achieved what was possible for her. She was fine; her colleagues would face a 
riddle, if she committed suicide. As for taboo subjects, her advice was to not 
bring them up; these memories are embellished or contorted, nothing but 
“radioactive waste” (1989, p. 99). Her cynical tale was right on target: The 
schizophrenia that people lived in East Germany was self-made, embedded 
into the system. How crippling this self-destructing Hamlet Machine was has 
been expounded by the psychiatrist Hans-Joachim Maaz (1995), an Easterner 
himself: Having, again, settled in the “false life” came at the price of skewed 
needs and dammed up emotions (Maaz, 1995, p. 29; see also Barbagli, 2015, 
p- 126). That frustration, loneliness, depressions, and, finally, suicide of Hein’s 
Horn character would not have been influenced by it, seems to be unthink- 
able. The same applies to the death of Heiduczek’s Jablonski in Tod am Meer 
(Death by the Sea) (1999), the suicide attempt of Frank in Braun’s Unvollendete 
Geschichte (Unfinished Story) (1989), and the suicide of the father in Krauf’ 
Der Dienst (The Service) (1990). Conflicts between individual and state are 
present, as Zimmermann (2002) explained in detail, but there is a psychoso- 
cial history behind it. The state had seeped into the lives of the individuals, 
their value orientations, life plans and expectations, and daily emotional states 
and psychological conditions; it had become part of them. Also, believability 
and identification possibilities with regard to stories depend on showing the 
fictitious characters’ suffering in and from life, that is, how they experience 
normality and abnormality of their everyday lives; suicide is a deeply indi- 
vidual reaction. So, some of the fictitious suicides have stronger links to the 
political than others, but the political played into all of them—without being 
necessarily dominant. 
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How the difficulties of life at a time when the hardships of the after-war 
years were in the past mixed with both the silence about Stalinism and an 
overabundance of talking about communist resistance and suffering in con- 
centration camps is at the heart of H. Zinna’s novel Katja (1981). Though 
including autobiographical elements, it is the fictitious story of a mother’s 
search for the ‘big Why’ behind her daughter’s suicide and, with it, the ques- 
tion of preventability. The honesty, with which the story was told, prevented 
it for years from being published, although Zinna belonged to the old-guard 
communists, was highly decorated, and did not fundamentally question the 
Eastern German socialism project—publication date is 1980, after Gérlitz’s 
Eine Anzeige in der Zeitung (An Advertisement in the Newspaper) (1978 [1981)). 
What appeared to be the tale of intergenerational conflict within a not-so- 
common family (communist anti-fascists) was much more than that. Though 
told in a much simpler and direct way than Hein’s stories, it, too, provided a 
distressing picture of value and life-plan clashes and emotional conflicts in 
real socialism and how these contributed to Katja’s suicide. Katja suffered 
because she could not understand the hardened attitude of her father, who, 
like his comrades, stayed quiet about the damage that Stalinism did unto his 
and many others’ lives and because she was forced to live with too much of a 
particular history and live among the dead (Zinna, 1981). Her mother had 
made it her life’s mission to give those a voice who had given their lives in the 
fight against Hitler and to tell about suffering and comradery in prisons and 
concentration camps. Furthermore, stories and behaviors taught Katja, like 
many of the younger generations, to suppress her emotions. Katja’s conflicts 
were also shown to have been caused by a general expectation that the younger 
generation would be grateful for being granted to live their lives according to 
their parents’ ideas of a good life (1981, p. 52): A little house or apartment 
with a garden and honest and diligent work on a job that affords a “decent” 
life with vacations and supports a family. What to think about this dream and 
how one’s own life projects fit in were questions that captured the pulse of the 
time, as the writings of others, such as Plenzdorf (1972 [2002]), Braun (1977 
[1989]), Wander (1977 [1993]), Heiduczek (1977 [1999]), and Gorlitz 
(1978 [1999]) showed. 

In this context, Zinna and Gérlitz touched on the ironies of having to be 
grateful for something that one has not asked for and how that could happen 
in a ‘shortage economy, under a government that tried to dictate which needs 
were appropriate and, therefore, to be met. The questions, though, why “soci- 
ety” would expect gratitude and why this gratitude belonged to “The Party,” 
they did not ask. If the life that’s easier than the life of the parents’ generation 
is a gift, why should one continuously feel guilty for accepting it? Refusal 
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would have meant to have the freedom to experiment with one’s life, a liberty, 
that Plenzdorf’s literary hero in Die neuen Leiden (The New Sufferings) (2002), 
Edgar Wibeau, decided to take. It made him an outsider, though, and the 
Party had difficulties with determining the limits on what kinds of outsider 
existence were acceptable.... If the gift was an investment into one’s future, it 
would require payback in form of goods and services. So, by not refusing the 
“gift” one was put into the position of borrower/owing without having agreed, 
taking from a government that, according to the Constitution, should pro- 
vide. Consequently, one lost one’s ability to determine one’s role in the rela- 
tionship, confirmed the giver’s power and accepted a mission for one’s life. 
And there was no place for failure/giving up, as Bakunin, Stalin, or Mehring 
had opined. Neither Gorlitz nor Zinna went this route. By trying to encour- 
age understanding for their heroes’ suicide, instead of depicting them as acts 
of cowardice or “avoidance of life,” they sided with Lafargue, Luxemburg, and 
Zetkin who recognized the complexities of individual life. Nevertheless, 
Zinna’s Fini-character (Katjas mom), for instance, when revealing her fear 
that “the project” had not become the project of “our children” (Zinna, 1981, 
p. 38) offered explanations that did not go beyond official labels, such as fail- 
ure to sufficiently educate, “remnants of the past,” or “alien to socialism.” This 
shows, among others, in the presentment of consumerism, black-market 
work, the role of “Vitamin B” (connections) in people's lives, Katja’s ideas of 
role distribution in marriage (1981, p. 79), of love, and marital fidelity (mar- 
riage certificate as warranty), and her husband’s and mother-in-law’s notions 
of a good wife and life. How the apparently non-fit actually fit into the sys- 
tem, because of its economic and emotional binding power and despite its 
moral and emotional toll, escaped Zinna. Nevertheless, by calling attention to 
suppressed emotionality and the daily emotional toll of “the gap between the 
real and the wished for” (1981, p. 154), that is, failed or endangered life plans, 
disappointed expectations toward others, especially friends, family, and lovers, 
she grasped the “normality” of many of the suicides in Eastern Germany. 
People faced personal conflicts in their daily “easy life” and reacted emotion- 
ally but not irrational; they had reasoned about what to do. And suppressed 
past traumas were lingering, too. So, “normal suicides” were non-political but 
influenced by the political, not driven by endangered livelihood but galva- 
nized by the desire to break a cycle, escape a personal situation that was per- 
ceived as intolerable, and signaled the need for help (Grashoff, 2006, 
pp. 13, 22-23). 

The suicide of Gorlitz’s teacher Manfred Just in Eine Anzeige in der Zeitung 
also matches this categorization. In his case, it’s a conglomeration of several 
factors, among them stress on the job and related to it, disappointments about 
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friends and colleagues, the dreaded outlook on early retirement, and the col- 
lapse of his dreams for his life. The cancer diagnosis really hit him hard. Just’s 
life centered around his profession; he was a full-blood teacher. And he desired 
to have a happy family life with his new love and partner. The political impacts 
his life especially through his clashes with Karl Strebelow, the old-guard school 
principle who wanted everyone to share “our” dream (Kolakowski, 1978, 
p. 189) of a good, peaceful life with a diligently pursed job, a little well-kept 
house, and a garden with orderly flower and veggie beds. By pursuing “typi- 
cal” German values, such as discipline, diligence, and orderliness, Strebelow, 
like others, personified a mix between proletarian habitus and petty bourgeois 
lifestyle (Schroeder, 2000). Being in a position of power, and not sufficiently 
countered by the faculty, allowed him to make Just’s life difficult, just because 
he disagreed with the less authoritarian teaching methods and the unconven- 
tional behavior of the younger, which he perceived as provocative. Lack of 
support by colleagues, their furtiveness, cowardice, and indifference added to 
the stress Just was under. G6rlitz, though showing the balancing act that inno- 
vators had to perform, did not cast doubt upon Just’s full-hearted affirmation 
of socialism. Neither did the explanatory musters he provided for Just’s prob- 
lems point beyond the official lines of argument in order to get to the mecha- 
nisms that made everyday life toxic. At least, the reader was offered to think 
about it, together with the reasons for Just’s suicide. Another issue to ponder 
came up in connection with one of the exacerbating moments in Just’s profes- 
sional life, the class observation by Strebelow: Just raised the question of 
whether the dialogues about West German television and, in general, Eastern 
Germany’s relationship to its alter ego, the FRG (Federal Republic of 
Germany), shouldn't be changed. Official propaganda was not effective, and 
important questions stayed unanswered. However, Gorlitz stayed silent about 
the feeling of being walled in and the hysteria with which the state security 
forces tried to prevent “desertion” to the West. People were continuously try- 
ing to cross the border “illegally,” despite the threat of being shot and, when 
caught, heavily fined and imprisoned up to 3 years (Raymond, 2000, p. 45). 
Just being suspected of wanting to defect created enormous stress and long- 
lasting difficulties, as believably shown in Braun’s Unvollendete Geschichte 
(Uncompleted Story) (1989) and Muthesius’ Flucht in die Wolken (Escape with 
the Clouds) (1982). 


We are young, the world is open. 
The world needs you as you need the world. The world can’t be without you. 
(FDJ songs). 
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These lines really disclose the contradictoriness of different strands of the 
official propaganda and the wide rift between propaganda and one’s life expe- 
riences. Traveling eastward was limited, even to the Soviet Union. Traveling 
legally westward depended on travel privileges, a passport, vetting by the state 
security forces, access to Devisen (foreign currency), being of retirement age, 
or having finally gotten approval for one’s emigration permit. So, going west, 
be it for a short or a permanent stay, was extremely difficult. This applied 
specifically to younger persons with system-critical views or economic reasons 
(e.g., higher income, social upward mobility without having to commit to the 
party, professional opportunities). With the 1980s, the success of the com- 
mand economy became more and more questionable, which made a growing 
number of people denounce the social contract that promised growing pros- 
perity (Schroeder, 1998, pp. 554-555, 572-574, 585-586). Faced with this 
situation, official propaganda tried to do the impossible: Make people believe 
that they had to develop all their talents and creativity for the “cause” while 
simultaneously disowning them of their lives and talents by subordinating it 
to the “cause.” But what was hiding behind the label “cause”?—Was it prog- 
ress and a better future? What would this mean? Improvement of the living 
standard? Prosperity of the people? What about chances to do creative work? 
How do trial, error, failure, and risk fit in? What about one’s interest in nature, 
playing soccer, or collecting stamps? More so, if it is about the cause, is it 
really “me” who is needed and not just a placeholder? If I am needed, why 
don't you trust me? Is something wrong with me?—which let the cat out of the 
bag: The “you” cannot be “the people” because the author of the questions 
belonged to it. What’s left is the ruling political elite; nevertheless, a bit of 
space in the definition of the “cause” was left for people to fill in. Thereby, 
people got a chance to identify with the system in obviously political or appar- 
ently unpolitical ways. To overstep, and be it coincidentally, could have severe 
consequences. 

Both Braun's sensitive Frank and Muthesius’ high-strung and creative Pony 
got a first-hand experience of it. In the telecommunication electrician Frank’s 
case, it was because of west contacts and the suspicion of “desertion of the 
republic” (Braun 1989, pp. 16, 35) and in Pony’s case because of “unauthor- 
ized entering of the border zone” in East Berlin in order to “just see the West” 
(Muthesius, 1982, pp. 236-237). Franks’ situation was complicated by his 
past stay at a Jugendwerkhof (juvenile workhouse), an institution created for 
the “reeducation” of youth in order to make them well-behaved good citizens 
(Braun, 1989, p. 30). Although the father of Frank’s girlfriend Karin alleged 
that he had been sent there for reasons of hooliganism and petty theft, his 
own memory suggested that it was anti-government protests. The latter is very 
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likely; “disciplinary problems” (Braun, 1989, p. 30) belonged to the most 
common reasons for committing someone to a werkhof. Many of these places 
used rigid systems of punishment and allowed for mistreatment and harass- 
ment, which caused traumata in their inmates (Sachse, 2011). The note about 
their stay that was put in their cadre dossier (portfolio) influenced their 
choices of professions and degrees and future treatment by the authorities. 
Karin got a chance to experience the latter herself; just adhering loyally to 
Frank, despite his west contacts and invitation to leave the country, made her 
suspect in the eyes of the state security, her internship supervisor, and even her 
father (government functionary). Promptly, she lost internship and university 
place and had to prove herself in a manufacturing job (Braun, 1989, p. 78). 
This belonged to the real-life ironies in Eastern Germany: In the state of the 
farmers and workers, one could be penalized with having to join the working 
classes. 

In form of Karin’s reflections about her relationship to Frank and the his- 
tory of Frank’s suicide attempt, Braun handed down a devastating verdict 
regarding the state of affairs in the GDR. There was no space for outspoken, 
critical people who wanted to honestly fight against exploitation; those who 
fell out of line got to feel the oppressive apparatus of ‘the’ state. This state did 
not need one, except for doing necessary work or serving as cautionary exam- 
ple to keep others in line. Life here was full of suffering and stress for both the 
unadjusted and the well-adjusted. The price for adaptation was to become 
untrue to oneself, to damage oneself by blocking one’s emotionality 
(Braun, 1989, pp. 64, 80). This system was irreparable. The working class was 
alienated from power but also integrated into the state and would not revolu- 
tionize the system. Nevertheless, Frank’s suicide attempt did not seem to be 
primarily politically motivated, despite all his suffering from the stressing and 
trauma-inducing political. Doubts about Karin’s love, his isolation, and his 
prehistory were the catalysts. 

In difference to Frank’s, Pony’s story was written, like Katja’s, in search for 
reasons that explained a daughter's suicide. As in case of Katja, autobiograph- 
ical elements were used. Consequently, the focus was much less on the politi- 
cal than on the biographical elements of the story. But it is precisely this that 
provided interesting insights into the penetration of private lives by the polit- 
ical. For Pony, a high schooler, the encounter with state security forces had 
tremendous consequences: In order to avoid any legal punishments, she 
agreed to be readmitted into a mental hospital for treatment of her depression 
(Muthesius, 1982). Consequently, she had to go back to a place she dreaded 
and had wanted to escape. Instead of restarting her life, her mental suffering 
and the exposure to often horrific therapies continued. Released from the 
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institution, she was double-stigmatized—first, for having been institutional- 
ized, which in the eyes of many people meant to be crazy, and, second, by the 
label of “attempted escape of the republic.” Personnel managers and distribu- 
tors of study slots, had to take it into account; it was in her portfolio. Ergo, 
she got advised to “stabilize and mature” in production (Muthesius, 1982, 
pp. 172-174, 236-238, 244). Not even her parents’ excellent “connections” 
could change that, resulting in the shattering of her hopes to enter a profes- 
sion that would allow her to develop and live out her enormously broad- 
spectrum creativity (acting, art, photography, songwriting). Her being 
different, an independent thinker, very sensitive, and with deep mood swings 
had already complicated her entrance into the work world. Considering that 
she was a romantic at heart and stood with both feet on the ground of (ideal- 
ized) socialism, which centered life around work, that must have been devas- 
tating. Her good will to contribute to the “cause” was disregarded—as the 
good will of many others who were “different.” The system did not offer 
much space for them. One of the dialogues in the book expresses this clearly 
by mentioning “reeducation” and asking how socialism could be built with 
“such” persons (Muthesius, 1982, pp. 243-244). By bringing up these ques- 
tions, Muthesius touched upon a major problem of real socialism, that of 
failing real individuals, who are experiencing their lives, are emotional, opin- 
ionated, gendered, aged, more or less healthy, and differently talented. They 
all wanted to “pick up the flower of happiness,” as Wolf’s Kleist expressed in 
Kein Ort. Nirgends (Not a Place. Nowhere) (2007, p. 63). Since humans can- 
not be neatly divided into a feeling and a thinking part, society has to accom- 
modate the whole and allow to live as the embodied that oneself is, that is, 
“authentically” (Wolf, 2007, p. 100). But none of the existing societies has 
granted that yet, thereby being a contributing factor to “unlivable lives” 
(Wolf, 2007, p. 100). 

Eastern German mental health treatments attested to it, as Muthesius 
described. Talk therapies that took also the existential situatedness of the indi- 
vidual into consideration were in short supply, and many treatments were 
based on a reductionist biomedical picture of man, which focused on physical 
factors. To these belonged insulin cures and strong electroconvulsive thera- 
pies, in addition to monotonous occupational therapies. Pony endured years 
of these treatments. The romantic that she was, she wanted not just a livable 
but an enjoyable life, which had to include three things: To be uncondition- 
ally loved, to be understood, and to have the opportunity to try to make her 
dreams come true. Love, however, was the overarching condition (Muthesius, 
1982). She gave up on it ina moment when she felt too exhausted to continue 


fighting. 
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To sum it up, the literary characters of Pony, Katja, Frank, Just, Horn, 
Wolf’s Giinderode, and Kleist shared that they were not depicted as cowards 
or losers but persons who were not able to live authentically; they could nei- 
ther live out their emotions nor their dreams of a happy, satisfying life, per- 
sonally and professionally. The affective structures of GDR society, that power 
relations had provided and that continued and mixed with mentalities that 
stemmed from the past, were a big part of what stood in the way. Mentalities 
have an afterlife, even after governments have changed and influence the pres- 
ence. Consequently, literary suicides or attempts were also reflections of the 
normal in the unnormal: The trigger was deeply personal, and, in the end, 
those who are left behind are left with guesswork and open questions. 

So, talking about suicides allowed to demonstrate how the political had 
become part of their literary heroes’ everyday life difficulties and joys, valua- 
tions, and life plans; it showed these writers’ commitment to their readers. 
Although the literary quality of their texts and their approaches differ, their 
mirror image of GDR life, lived by people who had “settled in,” was in many 
points distressing. But it was a “microcosm” of GDR life (Blankenship, 2011, 
p. 133). Thereby, these writers invited their readers to participate in the pre- 
carious conversations on the guiding principles for their personal lives and 
whether they could live these out in real socialism, something neither official 
propaganda nor philosophy offered. 
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‘They always met for a special purpose of religious, festal or martial kind; and 
this purpose seemed to sanctify their state. A man attending a sermon honestly 
believed that it was the sermon which mattered to him, and he would have felt 
astonished or even indignant had it been explained to him that the large num- 
ber of listeners present gave him more satisfaction than the sermon itself. All 
ceremonies and rules pertaining to such institutions are basically intent on cap- 
turing the crowd: they prefer a church-full secure to the whole world insecure. 
[Canetti, Crowds and Power (1978)| 
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Introduction: The Great Chain of Goods—Sharing 
and the Economic Life of the Community 


Let’s talk about the nature of sharing. Maybe is against our prompt first well- 
meant judgment that not all malaises are to be held in contempt. If we are 
right in this, there are malaises and there are malaises consequently: The usual 
and the special occasion, so to speak. But usually to be sick, to be threatened 
by an ailment, is not a motive for joy. It is rather a matter of concern for every- 
one. In these very days, contagion is not among the words to tread on even 
lightly either. Notwithstanding: 


Some readers [maybe the boldest ones] may wonder if the term ‘contagion’ [can 
be] meant in [other] than a derogatory way. [And the response to them is that it 
can be. In fact,] [...] laughter and joy can be contagious, and even beneficial 
microbes are still contagious. (Lynch, 1996, p. viii) 


First things first, it seems like we are facing a matter of character for the 
very illness. And we were only—and sadly—aware of one of its species. The 
good or ill character of the contagion obviously determines its lenient spread, 
as it is in the case of laughter and joy. They are welcome. As for the Holy Mass 
in a church-full, it depends eminently on our judgment of what is made to 
circulate. Thus, laughter and joy merit with no doubt for social goods: Goods 
deeply appreciated. And their dissemination would end in a community 
afflicted by happiness. A sermon is intended apparently to be of the same kind 
of goods and to have an akin nature with laughter and joy regarding social 
esteem and social expectancy. It is possible to have the sermon itself as that 
which truly matters. All of them—laughter, joy, and sermons—are goods 
deemed welcome to be distributed with good reason. But when a man attend- 
ing a sermon honestly believes that it is only the sermon which matters to 
him, he is mistaken: Honestly but wrongly mistaken—Canetti dixit. If fes- 
tooned—secondly—with the mark and sign of the ritual, the ceremony, and 
some customary rule or norm that vindicates social frequencies, there is 
though a main concern on the question of solidarity, on the large number of 
those present, on who shares what, for ritual, ceremony, and rule are—of 
course—the public and physical marks that lead the tempo of the distribu- 
tion. But there has to be a paired tempo for the acquisition too. The positive 
moment of religion, the material public aspects in the rite, within the relic, 
should be supported in the same representative move by highlighting the trait 
of its transitive and communicative nature. The last, not being a material 
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aspect in reality at all. That is the real measure of goods in question here. At 
the end, it boils down to their commonality value. Astonishment and indig- 
nation would make their entrance then just in the fashion of a symbolic knot 
between the disputed value of the goods themselves involved and the yet 
unnoticed added value of the community of stakeholders to the equation. 
What really matters to the pious sermon listener is to be sharing the experi- 
ence, the shared presence of his fellows within the symbol the summoning 
words of the homily embody. To discuss heresy in the indignant movement of 
the zealot is to project reversely the real standard of value. Not the sermon but 
the faithful assembly is what matters to him. And so concealed, the treasured 
value of the homily hides its character as a mere symbolic substitute. Had it 
been explained to them that the satisfaction felt was due to the crowds and 
not to the words themselves, they would have been astonished or even indig- 
nant. The argument on solidarity turns surprisingly into one on desacraliza- 
tion: The attempt against the sanctity bestowed onto the community. It is to 
coin an absolute standard of value for the special occasions in which we live 
with others. And the suspected ripping off of all sanctity can be understood as 
the negative vicarious representation of a total judgment, a judgment on the 
real value of the dissolution of the social bond, and as non-recognized stan- 
dard where it is not the honest belief that it is the item shared which matters 
but having something to share at all. Under this logic, is all sharing to be 
judged as good? 

Like joy and laughter, festal, religious, and martial spirits are highly regarded 
contagions. Spirits are transported and stitched together with ease. Community 
sprouts. Lord Shaftesbury knew it already better there in the far 1707: 


One may with good reason call every passion ‘panic’ which is raised in a multi- 
tude and conveyed by aspect or, as it were, by contact or sympathy. Thus, popu- 
lar fury may be called ‘panic’ when the rage of the people, as we have sometimes 
known, has put them beyond themselves, especially where religion has had to 
do. And in this state their very looks are infectious. The fury flies from face to 
face, and the disease is no sooner seen than caught [...] Such force has society 
in ill as well as in good passions, and so much stronger any affection is for being 
social and communicative. (2000, p. 10) 


Pan’s influence flies on the wings of the conspicuous representation. Present 
to everyone and partaken by everyone. The emblem, the sign, must be shown 
as much as it must be shared. We are told the concrete aspect of this special 
Eucharist involves some sort of contact. Of passing from hand to hand or 
from face to face. The public mark presented by Shaftesbury bonds all those 
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present capturing them physically by means of its circulation. It is a matter of 
ascription by appropriation, no sooner seen than caught. The aspect and the 
looks work in the manner a catalyst would do toward the constitution of an 
assembly. Looks are infectious. But the alleged multiplier effect of passion— 
the threat of the large numbers, the pathological aspect of the disease—is not 
such a threat. It is a production, the production of an increased meaning. The 
numbers do not grow merely in quantity but in quality as well. The threat is 
nothing more and nothing less than the astonishment felt after the constitu- 
tion of a shared newly emergent dimension accessible to the crowd who built 
it: A state, a communication structure, an in-between, and a network 
ultimately. 

Some “theories of social psychology [...] view social structure as a distribu- 
tion system. Network approaches, for instance, see actors in a network as 
possessing varying amounts of valued resources that, in turn, set into motion 
a variety of exchange processes” (Turner, 2006, p. 356). This approach in 
social psychology is fond of establishing four main principles in regard to 
social interactions: (i) actors are basically agents. They put themselves beyond 
their own actions. So, their role is encrypted in their behavior. That is the 
piece of evidence we have to pay attention to. And behavior is stubbornly 
object-oriented. In attending to the object, the agent honestly believes that it 
is what really matters to him. Items work more like nodes, crossroads of facili- 
tated interactions, though. They redirect and expand the reach and sense of 
the agent’s action in a feedback. Following this, it can be said that we are 
bound to a representational realism, an onto-epistemological position that 
states all interactions are accomplished only with the due intervention of such 
objects. (ii) Metaphorically, these items give shelter to meanings. More prop- 
erly said, it can be held that they are in fact vicarious meanings, sense-laden 
icons. They take in certain representational content as the item flies from 
hand to hand or face to face, within the distribution system. The object is a 
focus for meaning and is thickened by it in the procedure. It is not just some- 
thing in the place of something—presentational—but the ontological chance 
to tell the story of a process, representational. A process of gaining value. It is 
a fetish in relation to value, in short. This value stems from a chain of symbolic 
interactions, a chain in which distribution, administration, and appropriation 
occur in due time around the related item, promoting its meaning. Be it 
laughter, joy, ceremony, or ritual, there is an economy of the symbol in the 
works in which (iii) actors develop their own social identities as necessary—or 
complimentary—cooperators in the dynamic distribution of the system. They 
do it in the growing of the symbolic capital within the network. If representa- 
tional items and actors are structural parts of the system, then it is only in the 
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fashion of agents that are capable of starting a process and, with this move, 
they engage at the same time in constructing their own role within the system 
as the system acquires a new dynamic dimension giving rise to new possible 
nodes; (iv) actors entangled in this activity come to share a common reality: A 
common life or life in common. Contentwise, it is obviously an artificial one, 
elaborated, manufactured by them. That is a possible definition of goods, the 
economic one. Goods are non-natural resources in the context of a planned 
distribution chain. And under these circumstances, these goods should be 
called accordingly social goods. Regarding its relative character, it is a decen- 
tered reality, a social realism sustained by the intersubjective character of the 
exchange in which actors trade meanings—i.e., representations (McCall, 2006). 

Deepening our inquiry into social goods, it seems like solidarity, property, 
and satisfaction are social lines of force—or tension—we should count in. 
‘They bring us inadvertently near the territory of a most interesting three-way 
dialectics: 


Individuals as responding to the distribution of goods, bads, and other valued 
or devalued resources in terms of their perceived fairness or justness [...] [con- 
coct] a comparison theory. Expectation-states theorizing and related approaches 
such as status characteristic and status construction theories all conceptualize 
status structures as both an effect and cause of the differential distribution of 
prestige, power, and evaluations; moreover, status itself is conceptualized as a 
distributional process whereby power and prestige are unequally distributed 
across a set of interacting individuals. (Turner, 2006, p. 356) 


Individuals perceive their relative position in the chain of representational 
distribution, the distribution of representational goods and bads and its fair- 
ness or not, and have therefore the need to respond to it. And not all exchanges 
preserve the equity momentum of the process. Their would-be response is a 
claim within rights for the fair share, because some exchanges are deemed 
unequal by its very nature and meaning, i.e., status. In its balance, this explains 
partly the problem with dialectics as well, for if it is inherent to the idea of 
prestige or power as a resource that we would face an unequally distributed 
network position, it is no less evident that as communicative forces can have 
natural inertia toward solidarity, they can indulge in forgetting the subjective 
counterparts of the equilibrium. Is all sharing to be judged as good? Are we 
correspondingly bound to share in an absolute sense? Some exchanges are 
deemed unequal, but not all. Nonetheless, it is not a moral claim, at least in 
principle. It is just a matter of discussed proportions. Sometimes the structure 
simply fails to balance adequately its distributive tensions. However, in the 
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representational realm, justice does not have to be commutative nor symmet- 
ric. An incipient theory of justice is so born, and its regulative criterion is but 
comparison: First, a comparison of course with the fellow with whom we 
share. The subject of evaluation in the case referred—as an illustration for the 
argument—is the status perceived. Status is in itself an effective representa- 
tion, definitely not a structurally neutral one—if unequal—part of the goods 
and bads and other valued or devalued resources. It is something worth trad- 
ing then, item and node at the same time once in the administration system. 
Thus, in the same move, any effective structure can officiate as both an effect 
and cause of the network differentials. Furthermore, symbolic resources 
administration is made dependent on the weighing of a perception. Status is 
constructed, built out of a combined representation: What we can expect in 
the sharing. Status, prestige, power, and authority would join the cause with 
joy and laughter concerning goods farmed in common. Conveyed into the 
multitude, they have put it beyond itself. Such performative force has a soci- 
ety. But the possibility of an argument on a just and fair distribution—as with 
the one presented above on the offense of desacralization—warns us about 
considering the restitution of the classical economic categorization between 
economic and free goods. If the judgment of value—or disvalue—is able to 
engender indignation, then a measure to it is possible and a criterion for valid 
(non)distribution conceptually achievable. Some goods are off the system and 
should remain like that. There is no positive evaluation for sharing in an abso- 
lute sense. It is then understood that not all sharing has to be good—or that 
sharing in a restricted sense implies distribution of a limited resource and the 
expected threat of dissatisfaction in deprivation. Goods sharing is now mor- 
ally sensitive to the nature of the goods. 

Free goods are intended to be off the economic system. For example, we are 
prone to think better under this light both of laughter and of joy, not disputed 
or scarce goods, but will find difficulties with the dialectics of status, prestige, 
and power which is always controversial. Laughter and joy would be candi- 
dates for a type of free goods, not overseen ones. In conclusion, is there any 
good that individuals should and could not share at all in accordance, a special 
one that we would unrelentingly avoid to cash out as common property? 

Let’s move forward to the special case at issue. Allow us at this point to give 
Emile Durkheim space, enough to make his proper entrance once the conver- 
sation is already that advanced: Talking about goods and bads: 


Among the different species of death, some have the special quality of being the 
deed of the victim himself, resulting from an act whose author is also the suf- 
ferer; and this same characteristic, on the other hand, is certainly fundamental 
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to the usual idea of suicide [...] The intrinsic nature of the acts so resulting is 
unimportant. Though suicide is commonly conceived as a positive, violent 
action involving some muscular energy, it may happen that a purely negative 
attitude or mere abstention will have the same consequence. Refusal to take 
food is as suicidal as self-destruction by a dagger or firearm [...] The causes of 
[such] deaths are outside rather than within us, and are effective only if we ven- 
ture into their sphere of activity [...] Of course, in common terms, suicide is 
pre-eminently the desperate act of one who does not care to live. But actually 
life is none the less abandoned because one desires it at the moment of renounc- 
ing it; and there are common traits clearly essential to all acts by which a living 
being thus renounces the possession presumably most precious of all. (2005, pp. 
xl-xlii) 


Life and the City: Advantages and Disadvantages 
of Modern Collective Maladies 


Talking about goods and bads, valued and devalued resources, life should be 
presumably the possession most precious of all. But is it a possession at all? It 
is 1897 and Durkheim publishes the capital classical study on suicide—Le 
Suicide: Etude de Sociologie. Conceptualized there as a possession, one more 
property, the theorizing Durkheim points out at the negative dialectics 
brought by the inclusion of it without due care into the chain of distribution 
and exchange. Life is, at times, also ruled by the social regularities of trade and 
administration. Possession is economic goods. And economic goods are to be 
distributed, partaken, since only in the act of management and administra- 
tion of them—the act of making them circulate—can the value and disvalue 
of goods change. Same with life if it is going to be so categorized by the indig- 
nant response of the suicidal. The differential distribution is both cause and 
effect of an act; the deed of the agent shows a plausible representational con- 
nection between active—violent—and passive acts. There is an absolute struc- 
tural difference—a relational one—between including or removing an item 
off the chain of distribution. But its removal if noticed can be measured in 
comparison with the effect of its former presence in the chain alone. 
Supposing that life has some sort of representational status—and according 
to Durkheim it does—we could presume it has necessarily among other struc- 
tural goods. Hierarchy of value is the result of a distributive process. It is in 
relation to other structural goods that life would reap its worth. It has it back 
again once into a communicative network. Durkheim underlines a contradic- 
tion in the dialectics just to enlighten and strengthen the underlying 
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economic logic and does it not with one but with two intertwined paradoxical 
cases which support each other: The first one presents the desperate act of one 
who does not care to live, a case in which he assigns apparently zero value to 
the goods in dispute, but referring suicide the deed of the victim himself is an 
act whose author is also the sufferer: Cause and effect. And the suffering in 
question is but the deprivation of the most precious possession, something of 
worth, an absolute value, on the other hand. The value perceived of the sup- 
posed item should be off charts then and should be not tradable, zero value 
versus absolute value. A necessary connection in meaning comes in handy 
here to help us disentangle the connection between contradictions. Because in 
the second one, renouncing life and desiring it, renouncing the most precious 
possession of all and appreciating it as it is, is solved in a comparison as soon 
as we realize that mirroring it, both the action and the omission—deed and 
abstention—of disposing of one’s life, has the same absolute differential value 
within the network. It is a conceptual equivalent, as happens with life and 
death, appreciation and renounce, in the first contradiction. When value is 
unequally distributed across a set of symbolically interacting goods, a claim to 
fairness must be represented inevitably by a renewed exchange. In the case of 
the most valued goods along the distribution chain, presence and absence 
should matter the same and amount to the same regarding structure differen- 
tials. In the same sense, deed and omission are equals. 

This is rounded up in one of the most insightful commentaries Durkheim 
displays in his monography on suicide: The Alsacian author has come at the 
last part of his work, the development of a succinct taxonomy for suicidals 
exclusively dependent of institutional factors. The taxonomy abounds in 
details of the social and communicative connections across multiple sets of 
interacting individuals and groups. Each group and each dynamic system of 
social interactions or network puts into circulation its own set of symbolic 
goods, of valued and devalued items, and these create consequently what we 
could call a symbolic niche. An environment in which—in Durkheim’s words 
(2005)—a temperament or representational and emotional profile is consti- 
tuted for the group: A moral constitution or fluid identity that differs from 
group to group, from time to time. Unfortunately, identities are usually 
inclined to collide, either in between or against groups. Drawing in part on 
Spencer’s writings influence, the so-called egoistic suicide (le suicide égoiste) and 
the anomic suicide (le suicide anomique) are the assumed individual’s response 
to the (im)possible social economy of his own symbolic capital within the 
network. That is, being the distribution equally unsatisfactory for types of 
suicidal, their position pushes to the limit the dialectics of solidarity and prop- 
erty—intégration and régulation according to Durkheim. In fact, their position 
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challenges it. They are dependent on their perception of the fairness of the 
distribution structure—or on the presence of a distribution structure at all— 
dependent on the compatibility or non-compatibility within the system of 
their own particular expectations-states. The egoistic expects too much, the 
anomic too little. The relation of ideas that binds an administered chain and 
the lot we can expect of its trade of goods is easily brought into the argument. 
Expectation-state is property prediction. Bargaining over deserved property: 


Anomy indeed springs from the lack of collective forces [from the lack of 
expectations-states satisfied, of administration of any possible goods] at certain 
points in society; that is, of groups established for the regulation of social life 
[and its representational economy]. Anomy therefore partially results from the 
same state of disaggregation [or lack of symbolic economy] from which the 
egoistic current also springs. But this identical cause produces different effects. 
(Durkheim, 2005, p. 263) 


The lack of any valuable exchange and the lack of any possible exchange at 
all are obviously tantamount. And they presumably have identical cause. It 
equates to the absence of any expectation-state satisfaction. These expecta- 
tions of validity would be off charts by definition, not classifiable inside the 
scope of what should merit as exchange in that group, one of them by falling 
short and the other by not finding any criterion. Suicide is a claim against the 
current evaluation of goods. Durkheim’s arguments trying to correct the utili- 
tarian position on suicide tend to highlight this conclusion. To judge of the 
deed or the omission thereof in the manner of a projected benefit—the case 
of the suicidal that renounces to life as it was not the value he expects—is to 
surrender to the symbolic economic logic at stake here; maybe it could help at 
least to explain the cases of partial and attempted suicide (Fenichel, 1945, 
p. 401). For Durkheim, the suicidal recognizes the logic but rejects it. 
Symbolically, it is a transcendental act—an act on the verge of the group's 
limit—that confronts the group’s value frame in that case. It is a good moment 
to recall that there is a temperament profile for each group. Is there any social 
interaction and distribution system that fosters more than others that extreme 
act of self-destruction? 


The fact that suicide, like insanity, is commoner in cities than in the country 
[...] [seems to indicate that] the social causes of suicide are, as we shall see, 
themselves closely related to urban civilization and are most intense in these 
great centers. (Durkheim, 2005, p. 16) 
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Cities promote the tendency, but why is it so? 

For each group, a temperament. These temperaments present themselves in 
the form of tendencies. Urban civilization is depicted along the lines traced by 
industrialization and centralization. The city is the big industrial center of life. 
There is an urban life running through the processes of modern civilization 
harbors. Quantitatively, it is obvious that in urban life, the city dwellers are 
freely exposed to a myriad of unexpected encounters in comparison with the 
countrymen. It is a matter of large numbers, and an ever-growing population 
is the mark par excellence of the big city. Mobility and travels broaden the 
city’s horizon. Citizens are open to a myriad of exchange opportunities with 
their fellows. Either desired or not, the social frequencies escalate. The chance? 
The nodes of interaction that public spaces like squares, main streets, avenues, 
theaters, cafés, and markets provide, making social and communicative pas- 
sions more easily infectious. They are modern mediation spots, hubs of transi- 
tion, and places to confront the difference in the encounter with others. To 
confront the difference and to allow it to pass the barrier of our privacy to 
intimacy. The history of Paris—biographical base camp of Durkheim—would 
never be the same without the Palais-Royal, le Temple, or the revolutionary 
Place Vendome, where Jacobin assemblies took place. Interactions qualitatively 
multiply too with a multifarious new universe of enticements and expecta- 
tions due to new goods and roles, roles amplified by the nodes and tendencies 
in the distribution of the very symbolic goods. It is a complex system. Goods 
as status, prestige, authority, and power, let alone the new ceremonies, rituals, 
or rules, accumulate with cultural products that expand expectations further- 
most: Cause and effect in the same move. Simultaneously, material abun- 
dance brought by the endless repetition praxis of industrialization indulges in 
conspicuous consumption (Sennett, 2003; Veblen, 2007). Merchandise is 
born. The distribution network is hypertrophied: More interactions around 
more goods. And so an exchange should be made efficiently, easier and faster. 
Acceleration in life occurs, more quantity to juggle with. The city is the place 
for a new extended cosmos. Durkheim talks about the profound representa- 
tional change—a new Weltanschauung, a brand new intuition of the World— 
that modern centralization played erasing administrative boundaries and 
frontiers. He calls it hypercivilization (Durkheim, 2005). In good positivist 
spirit, the analysis of the facts appears to indicate a place and a time for the 
start of such unintended sociological experiment: The 1789 Revolution and 
the bureaucratic compulsion that followed it through. Just to make things 
happen easier and faster, provinces, départements, and quartiers were legally 
recomposed, at the end of the cosmic chain, [Etat (the State), its dweller, a 
troubled cosmopolitan. The global new dimension of facts puts into tension 
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once more the old equation between expectations-states, satisfaction, and 
solidarity. 

Létranger (the stranger), Vimmigré (the immigrant), le dilettante (the dilet- 
tante), or le flaneur (the wanderer) along with the shiny figure of the dandy 
illustrate perfectly the city’s general character, its emotional and representa- 
tional profile, what is of worth, valued, and devalued to it. They are characters 
without roots, endlessly mobile but without certain direction nor expectation, 
void both in desires and vocation, although involved in the exchange chain, 
narcissists in short (Sennett, 1980)—free and autonomous individuals, open 
to the adventure of writing for themselves the most interesting autobiography, 
but who are wary enough of possibilities as to avoid decidedly to begin the 
enterprise. Anomy and egoism are the é/an vital of urban melancholy. Le sui- 
cidaire is another character in this civilized Comédie Humaine. Playing the 
antagonist role, those who are naturals to the environment, the equivalent 
figures of the bureaucrat and the bourgeois: 


For a whole century, economic progress has mainly consisted of freeing indus- 
trial relations from all regulation. Until very recently, it was the function of a 
whole system of moral [and institutional] forces to exert this discipline [...] 
Nations are declared to have the single or chief purpose of achieving industrial 
prosperity; such is the implication of the dogma of economic materialism, the 
basis of both apparently opposed systems [that is, freeing industrial and per- 
sonal relations and exert at the same time the necessary discipline to achieve it 
in prosperity]. And as these theories merely express the state of opinion, indus- 
try, instead of being still regarded as a means to an end transcending itself, has 
become the supreme end of individuals and societies alike. (Durkheim, 2005, 
pp. 215-216) 


It is institutions that give society its characteristic demeanor. Institutions 
are social devices that administer and discipline needs, a perfect example of a 
network or chain of distribution. In this sense, so the institutions, so the soci- 
ety. They are signs of expectations-states to be satisfied. Tendencies climb back 
to their cause. For Durkheim, these causes crystallize in social facts susceptible 
to be measured, to be compared. It is social facts and not individual tenden- 
cies what should be traced back to their origins. The rest of the figures are but 
symptoms for a social etiology. There are constant collective inclinations in 
each society and group, the temperaments of which are a subject for social 
physics. The data multiply and either collected in repositories, archives, or 
public governmental statistics departments they are for sure the materials to 
the successful correlation of social concomitants. Sociology should concern 
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itself exclusively with structural considerations and should concern itself with 
a comparative and quantitative history of institutions, not with the motives 
and desires of particular individuals. If the trigger for suicide is mental illness, 
climate, race, heredity, or imitation, the intrinsic value of the acts so resulting 
is unimportant at the level we consider.’ It is strongly recommended not to 
put the cart before the horse. Moral and personal concerns come after, they 
are extra-social, microcauses—emergent traits in putting together the sketch 
of the semblance of society. It is the network and its differential distribution 
what really has importance sociologically speaking. And suicide rates are a 
constant social fact defining the character of a society. For Durkheim, there is 
not enough emphasis put in the term constant. As society springs out of eased 
tensions between solidarity, property, and expectations-satisfaction, suicidal 
tendencies are a trait intrinsic to all societies. There is no one without the 
tendency: 


When we forgot the individual [...] [We] sought the causes of the suicidal apti- 
tude of each society in the nature of the societies themselves. The relations of 
suicide to certain states of social environment are as direct and constant as its 
relations to facts of a biological and physical character were seen to be uncertain 
and ambiguous. Here at last we are face to face with real laws, allowing us to 
attempt a methodical classification. (Durkheim, 2005, p. 263) 


Real laws for a real society. Laws that assembled will help to devise a por- 
trait of the particular group and its special dynamics. Of what to expect—and 
predict—of it. Durkheim is optimistic regarding the possibilities of a social 
realism. Advances in statistics methodology in France made him hope for the 
best, even when we know that it was rudimentary progress in the field. But, is 
it true that there are social inclinations that threaten constantly the existence 
of society? Is the very concept of society the shared common paths of distribu- 
tion in its nature, doomed to produce frictions? If talking about idealism 
against realism, is there a social structure that could honor the idea of an 
eternal motion machine for goods and expectations-states? 


"Durkheim had a direct addressee of his work in the figure of Gabriel Tarde (Jean-Gabriel De Tarde, 
1843-1904), whose own work on imitation (Les lois de limitation, 1890 [2009]) confronted some of 
Durkheim’s thesis abounding in the mimetic element: There is a strong subjective cause comparably to 
social tendencies. It is in acquaintance and emulation that we can find an inner flow of worth which trig- 
gers comparison (see Abrutyn & Mueller, 2014; Niezen, 2015). 
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Our Life for Others: Altruism, Real Socialism, 
and Suicide 


Das Leben der Anderen (The Life of Others), by Florian Henckel von 
Donnersmarck, premiered in March 2006 in Berlin with great public acclaim 
(n-tv.de, 2006). The Filmbuch depicted on detail what could be called one of 
this social contradictions we are talking about: The intricacies and stern duties 
in which living under the surveillance of the State Apparatus—and the politi- 
cal police in GDR (German Democratic Republic), the Stasi—in the East 
Berlin 1980s consisted of and what living could amount to once time, body, 
thought, and feelings (all elements that surely should be counted with when 
it comes to evaluating what life is made of) have to cope with those imposed 
social conditions, once they have to enter the endless chain of social goods, 
the conditions of the so-called real socialism. Life under or according to some- 
thing, though legitimized, should be of a different species than life itself or so 
it seems, a second-hand something. Social realism and real socialism double in 
structure. There is an inner logic all through the Filmbuch that confronts 
devotion and passion, altruism and egoism, with its relative weight in the 
service (or not) to the common good. The common good is represented obvi- 
ously by the Party—that is, the SED, Sozialistische Einheitspartei Deutschlands 
(Socialist Unity Party of Germany). Rephrasing again our fundamental ques- 
tion, is it life—each ones life—the lives of others, as the translation to English 
of the title of the film states, some kind of goods we actually possess, an amenity? 
Is it sort of merchandise that we can rearrange in order to cope with a fair and 
just distribution? At the end, would be fair to rate it—in time, body, thought, 
and feelings—as other commonality to be shared, as an issue of social duty? 
In January 1846, a young Karl Marx was avant /a lettre more than sure of 
the truth of Durkheim's approach to society, not, though, with the scope of 
the elements to be counted in. It is true that there are measurable social facts, 
and that they are descriptive of social life, but we have to decide well which 
ones are decisive enough to pick and important enough to decipher. These 
facts cannot be circumscribed to social concomitants alone. If social life is to 
be properly depicted, it has to include naturally the intimate response of the 
interacting individuals to structural differentials: The subjective point of view 
as cause and effect of the structure’s recurrent dynamics. Between the pages 14 
and 26 of the second volume of an obscure monthly gazette edited by a friend, 
the Gesellschafisspiegel (Mirror of Society), Marx published a concise excerpt of 
social analysis on a statistical study about suicides in France parting from the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. Peuchet: vom Selbstmord (Peuchet: On 
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Suicide) is a unique piece of evidence on the intellectual development of Karl 
Marx (1971). Since his prior French stay in Paris, influenced by Engels, Marx 
had made good use of the terms Kasse (class) and Stand (estate). They were 
inherited as conceptual synonyms and structural categories. Understood as a 
node of social worth, a point of convergence, a class is for actors always a 
constant focus of distribution tendencies for goods. A place for a certain crys- 
tallization. Individuals within the scope of a node have certain particular rep- 
resentational landscapes of their own in comparison to other Klassen. The 
estate-expectations is the class consciousness (Klassenbewu/fstsein). The gazette 
was intended precisely to be the organ for the representation of the dispossessed 
popular classes (zur Vertretung des besitzlosen Volksklassen), but not only. Those 
classes that had a fair and just claim referring to the (un)equal distribution of 
goods were more in numbers. A consciousness of the distribution differential 
regarding social goods, suicide is one of these types of claims in the same spirit 
as Durkheim defended. A claim essentially addressed to the nature of one 
special type of distribution and structure. Barely a brief account of the mem- 
oirs of a first-tier bureaucrat of the Restauration with Louis XVII]—Jacques 
Peuchet, Royal Archivist for the Préfecture of the Paris Police—the text on 
suicide is for Marx the occasion to show: 


The contradictory and unnatural [Unnatur, monstrous] character of modern 
life not only in regard to the reciprocal relations amongst particular classes, 
but in all circuits and figures of the common everyday exchange. By the way, 
they are characterizations with the vital warmth of immediacy. (Marx, 


1971, p. 14) 


To directly reach the pulse of those intimate social frequencies, we should 
seek for evidence in: 


All sickness present to the social body; [the gazette] will publish general descrip- 
tions, monographs, statistical items and particular typical cases [...] [It] shall 
include within the scope of its research the spiritual conditions of workers, 
moral and intellectual alike, and not only the physical ones. (Hef$, 1971, p. 1) 


Characterizations that have to summon us as affected. The maladie perme- 
ates modern society in its entirety, and then the scope should be the whole of 
it. It goes through all estates, situations, and material circumstances. Statistics 
are essential to the task, but bones have to be covered by flesh to move. 
Macrocauses need to add up microcauses, and the particular example serves 
very well too to build on the tendency. If not, “critique of property relations 
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[that leads to the major division in society between possessed and dispossessed 
individuals, apart from the critique] of familial relations, of the rest of private 
relations, in short” would be an incomplete and biased exercise in its aim 
(Marx, 1971, p. 14). The end station of the critique of representational goods 
in circulation goes as deep as the sphere of social life reaches, goes deep into 
every nook and cranny of community. Justness and fairness determine the 
reach. Social goods will include exchanges within the niche of private life, 
open to an economy of symbolic interactions as well. For if not, do we dare to 
assert that: 


The only ones in bearing the present social conditions [of Modernity and indus- 
trialization] would be the workers [the dispossessed classes], as if in respect of the 
rest of society, the outer [and inner] standing reality was [judged] the best of all 
possible worlds? (Marx, 1971, p. 14) 


Real laws for real societies. 

In accordance with Durkheim’s statistical narrative, the apple does not fall 
here far from the tree. In the inner sanctum of private life, children and women 
are most eminent signs and figures and the final proof for the sad argument: 


Suicide is extremely rare among children [...] [None the less] the child too is 
influenced by social causes which may drive him to suicide. Even in this case 
their influence appears in the variations of child-suicide according to social 
environment. They are most numerous in large cities. Nowhere else does social 
life commence so early for the child, as is shown by the precocity of the little 
city-dweller. Introduced earlier and more completely than others to the current 
of civilization, he undergoes its effects more completely and earlier. This also 
causes the number of child-suicides to grow with pitiful regularity in civilized 
lands. (2005, p. 49) 


As for the women “with assistance of the Code Civil and property rights 
[...] Women are part of the inventory” (Marx, 1971, p. 20). They are Sklaven. 
‘They are the proletariat of the proletariat, surrounded by a double standard of 
social duties —demands on social goods. Inner and outer in relation to the 
core the family would be, it comes not as a surprise then that the leading role 
in the Filmbuch Das Leben der Anderen is and should be the one played in the 
film by Christa-Maria Sieland (Martina Gedeck). Taking on the role of an 
actress in the film, she gathers around all the implications of the abovemen- 
tioned comédie humaine traits plus the one just referred: An actress is a char- 
acter who makes a profession out of not having roots, of being endlessly 
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mobile in the chain of representations; her expectations are not really of her 
own, but those determined by the role, void both of her own desires and voca- 
tion—duly deprived of them—although totally involved in the exchange 
chain of communal possibilities. Each position of the chain could be hers in 
an eventual moment like a possession. She is bestowed with all possessions 
and yet dispossessed. But what social goods are here in trade? As in the case of 
the poet, actors are soul engineers—states in a celebration party the despiteful 
Bruno Hempf (Thomas Thieme), Minister of Culture and former Minister of 
National Security, quoting Stalin— and technicians of feelings, but techni- 
cians who have the duty to correct the possible tensions of those emotional 
goods within the distribution chain. Furthermore, Christa-Marie Sieland is 
the pearl of the GDR in his own words, a worth to protect, a worth to keep, 
a significant metaphor when we come to terms with it. A woman, Christa- 
Maria, represents the paradigmatic case of someone who is the representative 
organ of the allowed and forbidden transitions between inner and outer 
world, public, private, and intimate spheres of existence. The boundaries 
between home—family—and labor—State—blur. “It is natural to our present 
society to produce a lot of suicidals [...] but not all societies have the same 
products, though,” affirms Marx no matter what Durkheim says (1971, 
p. 15). A well-designed society—by engineers of all sorts that could even 
indulge themselves in counting not only with the physical conditions but 
with the moral, intellectual, and spiritual ones of interacting individuals in 
the community of sharing—would solve rapidly without a doubt this urgent 
problem, or so we think. Does not the unity in sharing of the socialist com- 
munity produce voluntary deaths? 

At the peak of the Filmbuch, suicide makes its entrance into the plot of the 
film in the form of a symbol: A place of passage, a crossing point. The omni- 
presence of the possibility of an all-goods porose chain of distribution is over- 
whelming. All is in all. There is no right to keep anything out of the distribution 
cycle. There should not be an interest in an outer world. In that case, it would 
be pointless. GDR is the best country in the world, comprehends all fulfillment 
possibilities at hand. Living in another one would be foolish, not an option— 
never a competing value. And yet, the references to trespassing the limits of 
the democratic republic in idea or in reality multiply. Becoming an obsession 
sanctifying a most desired rite of passage, references crystallize in the very 
physical act of an escapee concealed in the backseat of a golden Mercedes that 
reaches West Berlin through the customs in Heinrich-Heine Strafe (!), 
through the idea of indulging in reading western literature as a moral weak- 
ness to stronger ones including the reference to the otherness as a passing by, a 
transition and a disappearance, the radical symbolism of detaching oneself of 
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the system at all, in the flesh, not being at all in the GDR, not in body, not in 
thoughts. Under a rattling floorboard, the typewriter with which the secret 
manifesto—on someone that left to the other side—on suicides in the GDR has 
been written in red ink is hidden at plain sight, precisely on the threshold 
between apartment environments, a forbidden secret. Albert Jerska (Volkmar 
Kleinert), a good-old friend and stage director commits suicide as he can no 
longer bear the thought of not directing anymore, inducted as he is in a— 
allegedly—nonexistent blacklist. It is just an advance of the ending of the 
film, in which Christa-Maria redoubles the thesis with her own se/f-assassination 
(Selbstmord). Both are pushed to this tragic end, more to the argument as she 
cannot even salvage her own intimacy—thoughts, feelings, etc-—from the 
lewd interests of Minister Hempf, who takes Sieland for his private posses- 
sion... as he represents the almighty State. Sieland and Jerska take maybe (un) 
justly their lives then. 

Suicide represents all of these relations to life in their complex structure: 
Vocation as property, the dispossession of expectations and aim, the presence 
and absence of one’s own name in Party’s Providence, the gratuitous character 
of this whimsical distribution... The concept of suicide officiates as a dialecti- 
cal reminder of the tensions among private and public solidarity, property, 
and fulfillment, the functional substitute of satisfaction when in a socialist 
paradise: 


At Athens a man who had killed himself was punished with ‘atimia for having 
committed an injustice to the city; the honors of regular burial were denied him 
[...] these punishments were applicable only when the person had killed himself 
without having previously asked permission of the proper authorities. At Athens, 
if he asked authority of the Senate before killing himself, stating the reasons 
which made life intolerable to him, and if his request was regularly granted, 
suicide was considered a legitimate act. (Durkheim, 2005, p. 295) 


Life is a social good, not entirely of our own under this light. Only #f... if... 
if... is a right to life considered as legitimate. Loss of intimacy in relation to 
public and private property is to keep at least the right to detach oneself of the 
sharing within the unending distributional chain of social concomitance 
(Foessel, 2008). atiuia is the deprivation of honor. It is a total judgment on 
the value of life: In comparison with status, prestige, power, and all social 
goods depending on structural differences of exchange. Life is of social value 
under this logic. This special occasion for the exercise of underworld ostra- 
cism points to a social humiliation that would explain why the term for sui- 
cide in German is so descriptive in the movie. Selbstmord—Suizid is an 
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alternative nowadays—is the illicit act of assassination turn onto oneself. One 
can only unjustly take his own life. As it is a social good, the rest of society is 
the harmed party. It is the society that is forced to renounce to a possession to 
which is somehow entitled. 

Concluding our argument here, it would be helpful to add a corollary ques- 
tion to the ones already presented above. Each suicide is a direct accusation 
against the public sanity of a society. Is Marx right over Durkheim with respect 
to the possible absence of this social product once the correct material and 
representational sharing conditions for the social structure would be achieved? 
A plausible response extracted from an article by Udo Grashoff: 


Except for the period between 1956 and 1962 suicide statistics were not pub- 
lished in the statistical yearbooks [in the GDR]. However, the ‘State Central 
Bureau for Statistics’ recorded suicides with Prussian accuracy, but kept them a 
state secret [...] Although there was no public discussion of suicide, there was a 
limited, if diminishing, coverage of the issue in professional journals. From 
1977, even specialists could not access data. [It is surprising though that] suicide 
rate of East Germany was, indeed, consistently 50 percent higher than in West 
Germany (about 6,000 suicide cases were registered every year in the GDR until 
the fall of the Wall). But East German suicide rates have to be viewed in a 
broader comparative context. European states like Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Hungary, and Finland also had high suicide rates, despite variations 
in their political systems. (Young, 2014)? 


Probably the majority of the film’s audience, along with our own reading of 
Durkheim and Marx, could be tempted to make a fine correlation too between 
confinement, repression, and suicide but, according to what just have been 
stated, maybe is more of a matter of concealment, of the bare negation of one 
social product whose existence could rise fair moral claims against just one 
more society among others.* 


*See the outcome of the revolution of 1989 for GDR-public servants (Appelius, 2010). 


3 This essay is a direct result and should be understood on the basis of its relationship to the individual 
research project On the Letter and Spirit of Imitation: Exemplum and Exemplarity (2017-2020), a project 
ascribed to the Department of Logic and Theoretical Philosophy (Faculty of Philosophy, Complutense 
University of Madrid) and under the tutelage and endorsement of Prof. Dr. Ricardo Parellada. Its aca- 
demic outcomes are research additions to the scientific results already published in several formats in 
collaboration with two other national projects: PAIDESOC — El desvdn de la razén: cultivo de las pasiones, 
identidades éticas y sociedades digitales (FF12017—82535-P), with Prof. Concha Roldan Panadero (Institute 
of Philosophy, CSIC) as a PI; and a second one, Proyecto de INNOVA-Docente. Precariedad, exclusién y 
diversidad funcional (discapacidad) (II): logicas y efectos subjetivos del sufrimiento social contempordneo 
(PIMCD-84), led as a PI by Prof. Nuria Sanchez Madrid (Complutense University of Madrid). 
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Suicide, although it has not been highlighted in his most recent interpreta- 
tions (Orringer, 2020), is a recurring element in the work of Miguel de 
Unamuno (1864-1936). This persistence, united with a tragic vision of 
human existence, has brought him on occasion, to be considered the “suicide 
inducer” (Unamuno, 1995a, p. 302, 1995b, p. 416). However, despite being 
an exit that the author portrays for many characters from his narrative—like 
other contemporaries such as Baroja (2005)—the self-inducement of death 
should be understood as an antagonist figure from the “hero” category in 
Unamunian thought. Thus, while heroism is a reappearing theme in several of 
his texts, suicide will be its non-categorized counterpart. The following pages 
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will be dedicated to analyzing suicide in the Basque author's literary works, by 
highlighting his specificity and binding it to the author's general philosophy 
by contrast to the heroic figure. 


Suicides in Unamunian Narrative: A Selection 


Although on some occasions Unamuno has considered suicide and other evil 
as an escape from apathy (Unamuno, 1984)—including before the crisis he 
suffered from in 1897, embodied in Nicodemus the Pharisee (1974)—he 
always foresaw that he would quickly regret it, because he would always be 
followed by a terrible panic of the “experience” of ceasing to exist (1974, 
p- 56). In this way, suicide had a definite presence in his life, especially if we 
consider the tragic passing of Angel Ganivet, with whom Unamuno main- 
tained an acquaintanceship and whose death poses a thought-provoking issue, 
although not very noticeable in the Basque author’s work: That being, how an 
author's suicide can determine the interpretation of his or her work (Alvarez 
Castro, 2018). 

In Unamunian literature, nonetheless, suicides seem to appear as a central 
theme/concept. These suicides are explicit or uncertain (in the case of Augusto 
Sanchez) and include the possibility of “suicide of another” (Unamuno, 
1995b, pp. 17, 554). They are presented in literary works responding to the 
idea that these compositions and their characters allow the exposure of prob- 
lematic ideas that the philosophical essay cannot always adequately express 
(Unamuno, 1995a). However, the philosophical depth is clear: Unamunian 
understanding of suicide starts from the conception of man as a mortal and 
contradictory being. But let us start from the beginning. 


Premeditation: Regretful Agony 


The first thing that draws attention in the suicides in Unamuno’s work is that 
in no case is it something angry, sudden, or impulsive. Premeditation of the 
act is always present’: At a given moment, the subject decides to kill himself. 
The suicide, then, deliberately chooses death, but normally does not carry out 


"Regarding the suddenness or not of the decision to commit suicide, it is interesting to bring to light a 
parallelism between what Unamuno highlights about such a decision and some theses of an author who 
influenced him notoriously, William James: For both, although a radical decision (like a conversion) 
whether it is apparent or externally sudden, actually respond to a succession of previous situations, which 
makes it possible to postpone the suicidal act (Unamuno, 2005; see also James, 1920). 
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the act at that very moment (Unamuno, 1995b). The clearest example is 
found in Love and Pedagogy. In this novel, Apolodoro—a young man whose 
positivist father hoped he would become a genius inspired by the education 
received by J. S. Mill (1981)—chooses to hang himself by adding to the pater- 
nal coldness, the loss of a desired woman. However, his suicide is not instan- 
taneous, instead he will wait for two events to occur: The foreseeable death of 
his sister Rosa and making a woman pregnant by force (Unamuno, 1995a), 
thus allowing him to eternalize himself. The situation is similar in the case of 
Augusto Sanchez, protagonist of Mist: His suicide—deliberately questioned 
in the prologue (Unamuno, 1976a)—occurs after going too far with 
Unamuno(1976a). 

All of this is particularly meaningful because in Unamunian work, there 
exists a relationship between suicide and regret in itself, but this only takes 
place when it has been performed and it becomes irreversible. It remains to be 
seen, then, what class of regret this is. 

It has already been indicated, alluding to the examples of Apolodoro and 
Augusto, how there can be a guilt that precipitates events in Unamuno’s work. 
This kind of guilt is not coincidental, given the religious undertone of 
Unamunian thought (Baker, 1990); it acquires lustful tones—relating to 
those generated by another capital sin, envy—central passion in Abel Sanchez 
(Unamuno, 1976a)—as both implicate a feeling of persecutory mania: The 
culprits detect an accusation in every look, even if it is not real, according to 
a psychological complex that sums up well the protagonist of Saint Manuel 
Bueno, Martyr (Unamuno, 1976b). However, it is not this guilt that generates 
the regret analyzed here. 

There are two excerpts that will clarify what regret means in the case of 
suicide. First of all, there is the case of the already mentioned Apolodoro in 
Love and Pedagogy, whom after hanging himself tries to grab hold of the rope, 
unsuccessfully (1995a). Ergo, the author puts his character in a situation of 
immediate regret which he foresaw would overcome him if he committed 
suicide, as shown above. 

The second exemplary excerpt is perhaps even more revealing. It appears in 
Saint Manuel Bueno, Martyr: 


“A stillborn child, or one who dies soon after birth are, like suicides, the most 
terrible mystery to me,” I once heard him say. “Like a child crucified!” 

And once, when a man had taken his own life and the father of the suicide, 
an outsider asked Don Manuel if his son could be buried in consecrated ground, 
the priest answered: 
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“Most certainly, for at the last moment, in the very last throes, he must surely 
have repented. There is no doubt of it whatsoever in my mind.” 


(Unamuno, 1976b, p. 144) 


In addition to the classification of suicide as a mystery, two other issues 
stand out. The first has to do with the fact that Saint Manuel refers to the 
exact instant in that one passes from life to death—Unamuno establishes an 
analogy with the passage from wakefulness to sleep, impossible to consciously 
perceive (1995b)—like agony. This concept acquires an explicit technical and 
philological character in Unamuno’s work: Agony (aywvia) is struggle, further 
pointing out that “He who lives in the throes of struggle, struggling against 
life itself, lives in agony, agonizes. And he struggles against death as well” 
(1974, p. 5). It should be noted that this struggle between opposites, this 
inherent contradiction to human existence (1976a), is in a certain way typical 
to the sensibility of this time period and of the generation of 98—still with 
romantic reminiscences (Scari, 1984)—that the Basque author leads on 
(Tomas, 2007). Thus, Antonio Machado also points out that “Man is by 
nature the paradoxical beast, / An absurd animal that needs logic” (1974, 
p. 155). 

But let us take back up the quote of Saint Manuel Bueno, Martyr. The sui- 
cide’s father’s concern is, naturally, the salvation or not of his son, considering 
that suicides suffer Catholic condemnation (Durkheim, 2005; see also Diaz, 
1973; Jiménez Lozano, 2002). And the priest, having the ability to act in 
another way, decides to bestow something that will be crucial to understand- 
ing Unamuno: Hope. With it, Saint Manuel adopts a given trait of heroism 
in the Unamunian sense of the term: Beyond his absence of faith (the plot of 
this short novel), he dedicates his life to the people, to the others, over his life, 
constructing them in his own mission. This contrast will be critical later; for 
the moment noting how we have passed from regret with respect to the 
enabling guilt of self-induced death to a regret of the desire to die: The sui- 
cide, at the final moment, believes in something that he did not believe in, 
and this leads to his belated regret. Death can then be considered as the key to 
a purifying regret, whose maximum exponent—especially in several of 
Unamuno’s writings—would be Saint Dimas, counterpart to suicidal Judas 
(Unamuno, 1974, 1976b, 1984). 

However, this purifying element of death is not the crucial point of the 
Unamunian theses on suicide. Thus, there are two other important aspects 
that must be considered before getting to the core of the issue: Death as an 
escape and the relationship between suicide and solitude. 
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Unamuno repeatedly relates the idea of death with escape (1976a, 2004), and 
the cases mentioned so far would be paradigmatic in this regard. Apolodoro 
and Augusto Sanchez see a way of fleeing from their drama by ending their 
existence: They escape from time, space, and even logic, being the most radi- 
cal way of fleeing and moving themselves—paradoxically—to safety (1995a). 
This also happens with Enrique in “The Godfather Antonio” (Unamuno, 
1995b, p. 572). 

The mentioned texts are linked to underlying philosophical ideas. In How 
to Make a Novel (which mixes fictional, explanatory, and autobiographical), 
Unamuno presents us with the creation of a novel and its parallelism with life. 
‘The protagonist, “U. Jugo de la Raza,” finds a book whose reading catches his 
interest but promises him that he will die when he finishes it (1976a, p. 427). 
Although later on it will be necessary to return to the Unamunian under- 
standing of life as a novel, it is now interesting to recover an idea from this 
text: Sometimes, leaving is the victorious exit in the game, in politics... and 
in life (1976a). Here we have a clue that the suicide narrative of Unamuno is 
based on an intellectual construction of greater depth than that merely ade- 
quate to the development of his stories. And in this way, although he did not 
get to do it, in his most relevant philosophical work (The Tragic Sense of Life) 
he talks about killing oneself as a way out in the face of drama that affects us 
all because we are human: That of reaching the depths of the abyss 
(Unamuno, 1921). 

Now, for “death-as-escape” to make sense, it is necessary that that of which 
one is fleeing from is considered less valuable than the possibility of condem- 
nation or even ceasing to exist altogether. It will therefore be necessary for the 
suicide to perceive as a central aspect of their existence, an unbearable pain* 
that turns death, even ifit means nothing, into something desirable (Unamuno, 
1976a); and this pain is particularly reflected in a peculiar feeling of soli- 
tude—different from the solitude of the hero. 

There are many things that the human being does in that strict solitude 
which is “the marrow of our essence” (Unamuno, 1976a, p. 397), especially 
dying. And Unamuno, who relies on an increase in communicability through 
the love of seemingly individual aspects such as dreams (1976a), cannot share 
death (1995b, 1984). The peculiar thing about suicide is that his feeling of 
solitude is before he dies: He does not die alone but he is alone and then com- 
mits suicide. 


* Pain is an essential theme in Unamuno’ literary and philosophical work (1995a, b, 1976a, 1921; etc.). 
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Although it appears in other places (Unamuno, 1995b, pp. 551-554), the 
characteristic loneliness or solitude prior to committing suicide is shown espe- 
cially clearly in the story “Ramén Nonnato, Suicide.” The remarkable thing 
about this story is that in it exists two lonely characters: Ramon and his 
mother, who passes away just before giving birth to him. Both one and the 
other are neglected—when not mistreated—by Ramén’s father; however, 
while the protagonist commits suicide, his mother endures. In the difference 
between their loneliness lies the core of the Unamunian theory of suicide: 
Ramon’s loneliness is hopeless, while the mother does not reach that point as 
she puts her hope in her son’s arrival to the world and the changes that this 
may generate in the behavior of the abuser (1995b). The key is this central 
concept of hope (and its counterpart, hopelessness), which contains impor- 
tant technical nuances. 


Hope, Hopelessness, and the Others: 
From the Desire for Immortality to the Difference 
Between the Hero and the Suicide 


The relationship between hopeless radical solitude and suicide is clarified in 
Saint Manuel Bueno, Martyr. There we find its protagonist in constant activ- 
ity, fleeing his solitude toward the only place he can do so to escape the sui- 
cidal idea (Putnam, 1935): Toward others, dedicating his life to his community 
(Unamuno, 1976b). And it is only by establishing a certain relationship with 
others that we can escape a loneliness that goes far beyond physical distance: 
Mere loneliness is not enough to explain the suicide’s behavior because the 
hero is also—as it will be seen later—a loner. 

The role of others regarding the suicide is heightened at the moment in 
which it is suspected (with or without basis) that native incommunicability 
exists with the otherness. Apolodoro, a future suicide, begins his fall to radical 
negative solitude when he begins to think that what he thinks he says and 
does is different from what he says and does, believing that the others take 
him for mad and there being no possible mediation between one another 
(Unamuno, 1995a). 

That of which makes any aspect of human interiority transmissible and 
communicable (breaking solitude) is what Unamuno considers “reason” in 
broad terms (1921, p. 113); however, it can be sensed that an unavoidable and 
very human part of our interiority is “irrational” in part because of what is 
incommunicable: Here you find a range of passions, among which solitude is 
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found. Man, essentially solitary, cannot fully rationalize nor communicate to 
others his state of being; he may not even be able to explain it rationally to 
himself. Hence, the passionate and the rational collide, which we can clarify 
with the clash between “truth” and “religion” according to The Agony of 
Christianity: If truth is collective, religion is individual and incommunicable 
(Unamuno, 1974, p. 5). This struggle between religion and communicative 
reason tries to be remedied through writing, ritual, etc. At its very root, how- 
ever, religious passion is essentially solitary and incommunicable depending 
on grace. Undoubtedly, although Unamuno points out—like William James 
(1920)—that man is more passion than reason (1921, 1984, 2014), a specific 
point should be made: man is above all the struggle between both extremes, 
and Unamuno already recognizes this in his first novel Peace in War (1983; 
Ouimette, 1987). 

The struggle as an essential element to human life (Unamuno, 1976a, 
1984, 1995b; etc.) will be that which allows one to speak about the tragic 
sense of life. Ultimately, that struggle (agony) between passion and reason, 
between faith and rationality (1995a, 1984), is a classic argument which con- 
fronts the knowledge of our mortality with our inherent desire for immortal- 
ity and eternity. Such eternity, to top it all, is in the case of extreme Unamuno: 
It is not only a matter of lasting, but doing it exactly as we are, without relin- 
quishing the body which gives us unity—to which a principle of continuity can 
be added (1921). Thus, “In a word, be it with reason or without reason or 
against reason, I am resolved not to die” (Unamuno, 1921, p. 130), not want- 
ing to die is closely linked to Spinoza and his conception of the conatus. So far, 
we have faced a trite problem; Unamuno’s singularity will lie in making this 
intimate contradiction, of this unsolvable struggle, the starting point of hope: 
Contradiction, far from being a destructive element, becomes a generating 
element. The characteristic of suicide from this point of view would be the 
incapacity to find hope, while his counterpart (the hero) would be one who 
finds hope even if it may be absurd. 

Although it involves summarizing a complex and extremely counterintui- 
tive doctrine, it is necessary to state the argument of The Tragic Sense of Life. 
This book is, in itself, pure deliberate contradiction (Fraser, 2010): Unamuno 
attempts to show formally and physically, that the human being is a contra- 
dictory animal (remember the “paradoxical beast” to which Machado alluded, 
indicated above), far from the rationalist ideal. Thus, it will explicitly indicate 
that the first six chapters clash with the last six. Therefore, if in the first half of 
the book he attempts to approach with reason a series of passions which are 
impossible to completely translate to logical reasoning, in the second half, he 
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tries to predominate the passionate part by using only the minimal essential 
reasoning, trying to verbalize and convey what cannot be rationalized in itself. 

Regarding the content of the text, the main concept is found in the first 
half of the book. There Unamuno gathers what he has been anticipated here: 
Man is an animal that is in permanent conflict between reason and passion, 
between his longing for immortality and his finitude. In this regard, mere 
reasoning inevitably leads us to a dramatic dissolution in which truth and 
solace divide, which gives place to “skepticism of reason encounters the despair 
of the heart” (Unamuno, 1921, p. 105). Thus we arrive at the aforementioned 
depths of the abyss; and it is at this point, in this extreme contradiction, where 
Unamuno inserts his proposal, critical for understanding suicide in his work: 
What must be achieved is “to accept the conflict as such and to live by it,” by 
attaining that “this despair may be the basis of a vigorous life” (1921, p. 124). 

This is how the contradiction converts itself into a generatrix, a concept 
that Unamuno does not use but is underlying in many passages of his work 
(1921, 1984, 1974, 1995a; etc.): Tension allows creation, pro-creation,’ and 
the possibility of hope (which only makes sense in uncertainty). 

That contradiction is the basis for hope that is attested in various places 
(Unamuno, 1976a, 1984). However, less attention is given to the fact that 
hope is a concept with a certain technical nuance that should be clarified to 
the extent that the suicide’s given trait will be to have lost it completely. In this 
context, it is appropriate to note that Unamuno differentiates hope from 
faith, because the latter arises from the former and is subordinate to it (1921). 
And adds something very meaningful: 


Love hopes, hope ever (always) and never wearies of hoping [...] And if faith is 
the substance of hope, hope in turn is the form of faith. Until it gives us hope, 
our faith is a formless faith, vague, chaotic, potential; it is but the possibility of 
believing, the longing to believe. But we must need to believe in something, and 
we believe in what we hope for, we believe in hope. (1921, p. 200) 


Now, as well, Unamuno gives us something close to a definition of hope: 


[...] faith is to believe in what we did not see. To believe in what we see—and 
what we do not see also—is reason, science; and to believe in what we shall 
see—or shall not see—is hope. (1974, p. 11) 


>The contrast between “matter” and “form” which refers to Marina and Avito, Apolodoro’s parents in 
Love and Pedagogy (Unamuno, 1995a, p. 320). 
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The relationship of these passages and concepts with suicide is noted by 
perceiving that suicide is, precisely, one who lacks hope: A hopeless person. 
Unamuno is not going to confuse two similar terms in Castilian, but which 
have quite different consequences for the argument presented here: 
Hopelessness and despair. While the person who definitely lacks hope remains 
passive, the desperate person is capable, through despair itself, of denying, 
affirming, or refraining from denying or affirming (1921). In this respect, the 
desperate person can carry out a desperate action; the hopeless person, on the 
other hand, tries nothing but, at best, to bring an end to his hopelessness 
(committing suicide). In other words, “many of the greatest heroes, perhaps 
the greatest of all, have been men of despair and that by despair they have 
accomplished their mighty works” (Unamuno, 1921, p. 130) but no suicide 
in Unamuno’s narrative is desperate (remember what was indicated above: 
Suicides in his literature are not sudden, but are postponed if necessary). 
Despair is not, therefore, disconnected from hope: A desperate person can 
believe in something (1921) and go from despair to hope. And if reason does 
not allow them to illuminate any hope, it will be achieved against reason. That 
is the characteristic of the hero: Believing in something although it may be 
absurd (1921). And thus, the suicide acquires his condition, opposite to the 
hero: He is not capable of giving way to hope from his peculiar solitude. Now, 
on the contrary, it is the hero’s relationship with others that allows him to 
escape from the real or figurative suicidal temptation, because it is them who 
allow him to avoid the induction of his own death (1976a). 


Life as a Novel 


‘The differentiation between the hero and the suicide, as I have indicated at the 
beginning, is not carried out by Unamuno to the extent that he does not 
expressively use a categorization of suicide; however, it is evident that the sui- 
cide is the counterpart of the heroic figure. In this sense, several passages in 
Love and Pedagogy that implicitly differentiate the hero from the suicide 
(1995a) are suggested in that they are traversed by the intimately linked 
Unamunian conception of life and the novel. 

Anticipating later philosophies, Unamuno will consider life as a novel in 
numerous passages of his work, although the most characteristic approach in 
this regard is found in his complex and strange literary piece How to Make a 
Novel, which in reality is a common theme in the author's philosophy and 
narratives (1976a, 1995a, etc.). This allows him to make himself a character 
in various literary works and explicitly allude to the novel’s fictional character, 
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things from his own life (Unamuno, 1995a): Men are just, as much, charac- 
ters as those in a novel (1976a, 1995a). This analogy between creator and 
creation, between author and characters, is possible first of all, because the 
theory of Unamuno’s novel dictates that, as with human life, the novel prop- 
erly lacks a plot beyond its own making (1995a, b, 1976a). 

Here we have an essential problematic point: The understanding of an indi- 
vidual as a suicide since birth (1995b, 1976a). If life is a novel and its fate all 
the same is inevitably death, the life-novel will be the story of one’s ongoing 
death, of an unborn or dis-born, and of the unraveling of the path that goes 
from cradle to grave (1984, 1976b, 1974). In this context, the Unamunian 
approach to suicide acquires a noticeably clear identification that can be 
attributed only to some individuals. And it is not accidental that the verb 
“attribute” is used here: In Unamuno’s approach, the reader is given the 
authority, at the time of interpreting the true actions of the characters, over 
the author. 

Since the prologue of Mist, as noted from the beginning, we are faced with 
a debate between Unamuno and his characters with respect to whether 
Augusto Sanchez commits suicide or not. Leaving the content of the text 
open to the reader’s interpretation is the consequence of the Unamunian con- 
ception of the novel: Something without a plot, or whose only plot is its 
development. It is the literary works’ reader, therefore, who is as much as their 
creator and that of their characters as the author (1976a): The relationship 
between the one who reads, the one who writes, and the characters becomes 
something profound, determining each other just as in the “real” world we 
make one another... and just as characters in a novel make each other (1976a, 
pp. 63, 154-155). Although there are many examples, it is especially clear in 
the story, “The Reason of Being”: 


They say that in a certain place in Guadiana River its course is hidden below the 
sand and only a few sections appear to you mixed in it. This is the life of the 
teacher... Did he marry? Did he not marry? As the reader likes, as I am indiffer- 
ent. (Unamuno, 1995b, p. 682) 


This relationship between the reader and the writer maintains the same 
approach that Unamuno uses when he elaborates The Life of Don Quixote and 
Sancho and offers us the interpretation of the thoughts that these characters 
“really” had—those of which had been resurrected (1976a, p. 16)—facing the 
mistakes of Quixote’s “historian”: Cervantes (Unamuno, 1967, p. 26). Thus, 
the readers that follow revive the story and, through it, the author... so they 


can feel it and not only understand (1974). Thus, two pending themes 
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reappear: The desire for survival and the superiority of passion in the face of 
reason. The first failed in the suicide case, the hero triumphs by the second. It 
is time to address the difference between the two notable figures in order to 
gather what has been said here and bring it to full clarity. 

Although Unamuno dismisses the greatest names in history, a coherent 
approach can be found in his vision of a hero aside from the fact that in 
Spain’s history, no one meets that description. Actually, exactly as it has been 
pointed out in On Casticism (En torno al casticismo), Spain would have lacked 
what Carlyle called heroism of the people: Perhaps there have been heroes, 
but they have not been recognized (Unamuno, 2007). Therefore, Unamuno’s 
main heroic literary referent would be Don Quixote (Gonzalez Vicen, 1943). 
The Quixotic figure brings together the traits characteristic to a hero, high- 
lighting that he endures new degrees of contradiction (e.g., between different 
duties) and the split duality of his being (Unamuno, 2007). And, as always in 
the Unamunian approach, the split between reason and passion will appear in 
an especially dramatic way in the hero to the extent that we can call his heroic 
wisdom a kind of non-intellectual but sentimental knowledge—which allows 
him to do (out of despair) things that I characterized as absurd, above. The 
hero knows that God—at least in the example of Don Quixote—had chosen 
him to do something and that the rest will not believe him, just as what hap- 
pened to Apolodoro while believing that everyone saw him as crazy to the 
point of hindering his destiny. Therefore, the heroic mission is a matter of 
fundamental willpower: The desire to do what that strange non-intellectual 
wisdom dictates. 

When characterizing this non-scientific knowledge—with the ultimate 
purpose in disputing dominance of the prevailing positivism in the era, Love 
and Pedagogy's theme—Unamuno is inspired by the Quixotic passage of the 
fulling mills (Cervantes, 1998, I, XVHI-XX): Upon hearing an unknown 
sound at night, Don Quixote wants to set out on an adventure while Sancho 
is frightened; at sunrise, discovering that the pounding came from the fuller 
of a mill, Sancho laughs superbly with the consequent reprimand from his 
master. Unamuno points out: 


In order to right wrongs and resurrect chivalry and establish the kingdom of 
good on the earth, it is not needful to distinguish sounds, and be able to tell 
which are fulling hammers and which are not. Such a distinction has nothing to 
do with heroism, nor do the numerous other disciplines acquired by learning 
add one whit to the total sum of good in the world. A knight has more than 
enough to do with listening attentively to the sound of his own heart and dis- 
tinguishing the sounds it makes. 
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This quixotic doctrine must be preached all the more nowadays, when 
Sanchopanzism ceaselessly repeats to us that the essential thing is to distinguish 
between sounds and be able to tell which are made by fulling mills and which 
are not, regardless of the fact that as long as it is night time and fear lingers in 
us, even Sancho cannot tell the difference, despite his hearing them clearly, and 
even though they really need not be seen. But Sancho needs to see them; in 
order to be sure and to dare make mock, he needs to see the cause of the noise. 
Sancho, who by night dares not leave his master's side for fear of the terrible 
sounds, and who fails to distinguish them because of fright, mocks Don Quixote 
when he sees the object which produces them. Thus, it is with Sanchopanzism, 
now called positivism, now naturalism, now empiricism; once cured of fright, it 


mocks the quixotic ideal. (1967, pp. 94-95) 


The opposition to this mockery of quixotic idealism, to Sanchopanzism, 
will be the hero himself, who neither fully knows what he is doing nor is able 
to explain it (or explain it to himself) rationally: His knowledge is not scien- 
tific (1967). This act, guided by irrational knowledge, and therefore of a pas- 
sionate character, allows us to bring up another hero-propitiated characteristic 
caused by his passion: That of being a sinner by ambition, in the manner of 
Adan and unlike the devil (1967). The Quixotic hero is not content with the 
way he is; he will always want to be more, “extracting strength from weakness 
and turning degradation into glory and forcing sin to serve as the groundwork 
for his redemption” (1967, p. 51). And how does one pass from degradation 
to glory, but through hope? 

Some loose ends from above are in need of being tied, mentioned earlier in 
the text. This sinner by ambition, whom is the hero, is in no way a Herostratus 
(1967): He does not do things for fame, but for glory. Hence, in The Life of 
Don Quixote and Sancho, it has been recorded that Alonso Quijano praises 
Dulcinea with the robes of glory, the context in which an essential statement 
makes sense: The love for women is where all heroism arises; the hero wants 
to perpetuate himself with her and forever be in her memories rather than 
conserve himself to preserve oneself (the Spinozian instinct of perpetuation 
and the desire to eternalize oneself, by not dying, has already been alluded to 
above). Of course, what the hero intends to do is to produce spiritual chil- 
dren, not of the flesh: Don Quixote does not win the heart of Dulcinea, to the 
Glory, and he does not need to conceive children with her: His adventures 
and his works are for her; he realizes them to put them at her feet without 
waiting to be recognized or rewarded (1967). This prevents them from enter- 
ing in the hero category like Joaquin Monegro, from Abel Sanchez, or suicides 
as Apolodoro, who aims to leave earthly children. 
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The hero, that is not Herostratus, is not selfish either: He is not a vigilante 
who moves at his own risk or expense, but one that lives for his followers. This 
is the case of Saint Manuel Bueno, as seen above. The hero needs the faith of 
his followers, he is fed by it, while these followers, perhaps, do not need him. 
It is the hero who is the one that cannot be left alone: Don Quixote needs 
Sancho—who personifies humanity in its entirety—more than Sancho needs 
him (1967, 1921). 

This fits with other elements that characterized the suicide: The true feeling 
of solitude. But if the solitude of the hero ends up accepting the presence of 
others, in the suicide’s case, this does not occur. The relationship with others 
is what ultimately determines the eagerness of the suicide: Desperate hope 
may be directed toward them. Unamuno is, therefore, an heir in a certain way 
to Durkheim and points to the community as an essential preventative ele- 
ment to the suicide. Thus, the pessimist that plays the lead in “See with your 
Eyes” (“Ver con los ojos”) does not kill himself: By crying, he shares his pain 
with the others, conveying it (1995b). 

Consequently, the hero and the suicide share, through their humanity, the 
extreme, dramatic situation of the tragic sense of life: This is portrayed in 
what Unamuno characterizes as depths of the abyss. Furthermore, they are cases 
in which radically a particular sense of solitude is noted. If the suicide is the 
counterpart of the heroic figure, it is because in him reason prevails over pas- 
sion, which explains his vital failure: Giving in to hopelessness. In this way, in 
despair at the depths of the abyss, the hero is capable of guiding himself with an 
irrational hope, including contrary to reason and of which can provide him 
with eternity; the suicide is not capable of taking such a step, remaining ratio- 
nally in a despair that becomes hopelessness (a rational coldness that allows 
the character very little choleric and nothing rash of the suicides that appear 
in Unamunian narrative). And perhaps the most important part will be the 
best closing: The hero and the suicide are still two extreme cases that 
Unamuno’s work exaggerates, with the intention that we see that we are all 
between both poles depending on whether we experience the appropriate 
transformation which allows for hope—like Sancho with the death of Don 
Quixote (Unamuno, 1967)—or not—that of which happens to the suicide. 
Therefore, all of us have or can have something heroic... and something as 
suicide has, beyond turning pages in the novel of life.“ 


‘T want to thank Shannon Emery for her help in translating this text into English. This chapter was 
founded by the “Biblioteca Digital de Pensamiento Politico Hispanico Saavedra Fajardo (BSF) - Ayudas 
Fundacién BBVA a Equipos de Investigacion Cientifica 2018.” 
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“An Event (Unimaginable)”: Morselli’s Movement 
Toward the Cave 


Guido Morselli’s novel Dissipatio H. G. was written during the early 1970s, 
not long before the author's suicide. However, it was not published until 
1977, after his death in 1973. It is tempting to trace the cause of his suicide 
to the many publication attempts of his works and his frustration toward the 
cultural and literary establishment that kept refusing them; critics have too 
often traced easy parallels, but the case of Morselli’s unsuccessful publication 
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attempts and his suicide must be kept separate and not strictly consequential! 
The choice is too simplistic and leaves out the fundamental natures of his 
works: The philosophical reflections on the existence of man, its relationships 
with the world of ideas, and the very concept of otherness. These are crucially 
intersected with narrations of events that have happened, could have hap- 
pened in the past, could happen in the future, and, more importantly, have 
never happened, the extreme modernity and sophistication of Morselli’s prose 
consist of a linear and clear description, in a rather neat and common lan- 
guage, of very plausible events that did not actually occur in history. Take, for 
example, his work of the year 2000 in Rome with no Pope (Roma senza Papa) 
(1974), of Germany winning World War I thanks to a secret tunnel in the 
Alps—Contro-passato prossimo (Next Counter-Past) (1975a)—and more inter- 
estingly of the Italian King Umbert I’s secret vacation on the Alps, which is 
plausible but never documented—Divertimento 1889 (Fun 1889) (1975b). 
All these novels, written with wit and thorough documentation of places, 
dynamics, and people, clearly refuse two of the prerequisites of Italian litera- 
ture of the 1960s: Jmpegno, or “engagement with society,” and on the other 
side, the neo-avant-garde’s formal and content experimentation. If Morselli’s 
works were to have been published before his death, they would have created 
an entirely new canon, and he would have had a substantial impact on the 
1960s and 1970s. 

During his life, Morselli had two book-length essays published: One on 
Marcel Proust and the other on philosophy. Included with these are numer- 
ous short stories and articles that were published during his lifetime, both 
in local Lombard and national magazines.” He lived the life of an intellectual 


"Critics have found the equation quite easily: Frustration and refusal plus isolation and disappointment 
equal the desire to die and disappear from the world. One example is a book written by Marina Lessona 
Fasano, Guido Morselli. Un inspiegabile caso letterario (Guido Morselli. An Inexplicable Literary Case) 
(2003). In her perspective, Dissipatio H. G. is Morselli’s “last” novel and understandably becomes his 
“literary testament” (2003, p. 159). It is the final artistic document of a troubled and disappointed intel- 
lectual who revolted against the society that never accepted him and his works, as well as pushed him to 
the border. Although the aforementioned factors may have played a role in his state of mind and choice, 
it is important to stress the fact that Dissipatio H. G. was not truly the last work by Morselli, as shown by 
other scholars; the collection of essays by Valentina Fortichiari (1994) spanning over more than four 
decades can contribute to this. Another important thing to note is that suicide is an element of deep 
reflection in his Journal (Diario) (1988) since his youth, and it is a choice that many of his fictional char- 
acters make to opt out from reality, one with such complexity and troubling dimensions that had already 
been explored by the author. 

? Morselli also had published an excerpt from his first novel, Uomini e amori (Of Men and Loves) (1948 
[1998]). According to archive materials, another novel, // Comunista (The Communist) (1976 [2017]), 
was in the advanced stage of publication—proofs already corrected—with the prestigious publisher 
Rizzoli, but due to economic and internal problems with the publisher, it was aborted. However, 
Morselli’s short works—essays, book reviews, journalistic reports, and opinion-based writings—were 
published all throughout his life, many in culturally relevant newspapers and magazines, such as the 
Corriere Della Sera and La Cultura (‘The Culture). 
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profoundly dedicated to the otium litterarum. Coming from a wealthy family, 
he managed to avoid working and substituted the negotium with a rigorous 
otium that consisted of writing, reading, studying, and attempting to be in 
epistolary contact with an amazing array of theologians, scholars, professors, 
and experts in all fields. He also lived a healthy life following strict nutritional 
and hygienic routines, distancing himself from the pollution and chaos of 
urban living, and committing himself to agriculture (possibly taking to heart 
Voltaire’s famous sentence, “// faut cultivar son jardin,” as well as the human- 
istic concept of balance between studying and physical activity). He addition- 
ally went horseback riding and took excursions on the mountains, since he 
lived most of his life tucked away in a private villa, immersed in nature at the 
feet of the Lombard Alps. 

After having been provided insight into this peculiar and mighty author's 
life and themes of his works, it is important in this essay to focus on the two 
major themes of Dissipatio H. G.: Suicide—better yet, the attempt of sui- 
cide—and the vanishing of humanity. The novel begins in medias res, with 
the unnamed protagonist narrating in first person of his new “normal” life 
near the fictitious city of Crisopoli (City of Gold, possibly embodying Zurich), 
located between Lombardy and Switzerland. All animals and objects still exist 
and function, but all humanity has disappeared. The protagonist thinks back 
to the time it happened—more than a month prior—and coincidentally it 
was when he was hiding in a cave in the mountains, acting on an elaborate 


plan to kill himself and disappear from the world. 


In the Cave: Suicide in Morselli’s Dissipatio H. G. 


The cave in which the protagonist intends to commit suicide is not a meta- 
phorical space but a real cave, where he will disappear during the night 
between the first and second day of June; “That night, it was decided, I would 
kill myself. Why? Because of the prevalence of the negative over the positive. 
In my ratio. A prevalence of 70%. A cliché reason, all too common? I am not 
so sure” (1977a, p. 18).° He describes himself as unhappy, a trait common 
with so many other characters of Morselli’s novels and short stories. In a work 
of nonfiction significantly titled Happiness Is Not a Luxury (1994)—published 
by Fortichiari in a 1994 anthology of the same title, also including both of the 
two short essays Morselli dedicated to suicide—he writes, “Happiness is not 
something unnecessary. It is not a luxury, and it is for this simple reason that 


3 All quotations from Dissipatio H. G. are taken from the Adelphi Edition of 1977 reprinted in 2012, and 
all translations from Italian to English are written by the author. 
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it is a necessity of life” (1994, p. 94). He additionally notes, “Suffering is a 
symptom of the isolation, the recession of life from within us, and at the limit 
arrives the impossibility, either physical or psychological, of surviving” (1994, 
p. 94). For Morselli, happiness coincides with life itself, in the very possibility 
of living; therefore, the impossibility of reaching happiness leads inevitably to 
death. The man who is completely alive, according to Morselli within the 
same essay, is able to live his own life in harmony with all the other men of 
society; he is not separated from the community of individuals who constitute 
reality and the present society. He writes, “The single man who lives in full the 
life he’s destined to and is happy about it is an active, useful, open individual 
and largely resourceful to himself, as well as directly or indirectly useful to 
others around him” (1977a, p. 109). 

The narrator of Dissipatio H. G. is openly disgusted by his contemporary 
society which he describes as sold-to-profit, one-dimensional, and obsessed 
with money and materialism. Ironically quoting Durkheim (1951), of whom 
Morselli states “was not without wit” (1977a, p. 20),* the author adds the 
technical term on suicide, “To put it in Durkheim terms, here was the primer” 
(1977a, p. 21), the primer of his suicidal decision being the construction 
project of a highway close to his home. The building of a highway that is very 
close to his quiet home makes him literally sick with fever; he describes the 
project in these terms: “A heinous “Euro-Autoroute’, a company famously 
owned by two very relevant and mighty local businessmen, was working on a 
continental artery Le Havre-Athens” (1977a, p. 21).° This triggers his 


‘For the Italian reader, this sentence also closely recalls a similar expression about Shakespeare used ironi- 
cally in the novel The Betrothed (I promessi sposi) (1830, p. 152) by the father of the modern Italian novel 
Alessandro Manzoni: “a barbarian who was not without wit.” In Dissipatio H. G., Morselli seems to enjoy 
inserting hidden quotations, for at page 18, he names depression “mali oscuri” —meaning “dark pains”— 
quoting Giuseppe Berto’s famous novel // male oscuro (1964), which deals with depression. 


> Morselli had always been very close to nature and its preservation, especially during the 1950s and 
1960s, when in Italy the environmental conscience was almost nonexistent. He not only had chosen to 
live immersed in nature in a countryside home, but he also had been writing extensively in favor of the 
preservation of the local fauna and of the beauty of the city near where he lived, Varese in Lombardy. 
Some of these essays which appeared in local newspapers are collected in a 2012 anthology of Morselli’s 
nonfiction, titled Una rivolta e altri scritti (1932-1966) (A Riot and Other Writings (1932-1966)). Among 
those essays, “Le case di sette piani e la difesa delle bellezze naturali” (“Seven Floor High Rises and the 
Conservation of Nature,” pp. 89-91) is significant for its environmental engagement and clear conscious- 
ness of the damage men inflicted upon it; there is another essay dedicated entirely to the city of Varese, 
“Vecchi e nuovi temi d’interesse cittadino” (“Old and New Topics About Our City,” pp. 123-126) 
though the most explicit one on this issue is “La difesa del verde é una necessita sociale” (“The Defense of 
the Environment is a Social Necessity,” pp. 143-146). He writes, “In Italy everyone always agrees when 
it comes to wage war on nature” (2012, p. 144), which is exactly what triggers the protagonist of Dissipatio 
H. G. In the novel, the building of the artery would in fact destroy the whole valley, since it would come 
as a complex of interconnected constructions; “It provided: a huge tunnel in the high part of the valley 
and many other projects including a viaduct in concrete on the Zemmi brook and many junctions and 
ramps. And a Motel” (1977, p. 21). 
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decision to die and disappear, to dissolve from society, “without leaving any 
trace” (1977a, p. 21). In Morselli’s first essay on suicide, dated 1949 and pub- 
lished in the Milanese magazine // Tempo (The Time), he strictly connects the 
choice of suicide to the others within society, being men strictly “dependent 
on others and on nature at large” (2004, p. 32). Suicide then becomes the 
rebellion of a man who is not like the others, the ones who “do not live if not 
as an element of the crowd, of the ‘tribe’: the men of the mass” (2004, p. 32). 
Referring to the Italian society still traumatized by the horrors of the civil war 
and World War II, he claims that people react in two very different ways: By 
way of procreation and, on the opposing side, isolation and “the supreme 
negation of the self” (2004, p. 34), that is, suicide itself as an open act of 
rebellion. In 1956, seven years later, he writes the Brief Chapter on Suicide 
(2004), an essay to be published posthumous—which is less tied to the Italian 
historical situation and is more sophisticated in both language and content. In 
these pages of pain and suffering, Morselli adds solitude to the causes of sui- 
cide, which heightens suffering itself. This is a crucial moment to better 
understand the author’s poetics, especially Dissipatio H. G. as a novel of failing 
and solitude. In a note on the text of the Brief Chapter on Suicide, Morselli 
mentions the possibility of self-reclusion, engaging first the possibility of seg- 
regation in a home, then into a cave (grotta or cava in Italian). Both elements 
are well present in the novel but ordered differently since the cave comes first, 
then the protagonist barricades himself at home for some time, traumatized 
by the dissolution of mankind (1977a). Although the allegory of the cave in 
Plato’s Republic (2012) may be recalled, more present in Morselli’s mind is 
that of Mary Shelley’s The Last Man (1826 [2004]) of which a cave in the 
Neapolitan region of Italy is the beginning of the long narration of a plague 
that depopulates the entire earth. Morselli’s protagonist is drawn to the cave 
with the exact intent of committing suicide, as mentioned before, after hiking 
up to a mountain, entering the cave, reaching a pit full of water in which he 
intends to fall and die and disappear forever from mankind. He describes the 
place in a precise and fascinating manner: “The pit is a natural siphon, where 
water collects” (1977a, p. 23). However, a rather comical accident occurs; he 
falls against a rock head-first, and the pain itself seems to recall him back to 
life since he exits the cave. Trying to go back home, he mistakes the path and 
becomes lost. I argue that this ironical element—also rendered by an acute 
series of reflections on fermented liquor wines when he was still in the cave— 
serves the author to render not only the importance of chance (in Italian, caso 
or fatalita), once more evident in his work as in so many of his novels, but also 
the very essence of suicide, according to the reflections of Brief Chapter on 
Suicide mentioned: 
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Despair, for instance, is not necessarily glamorous or loud as people imagine it. 
It is often dumb squalor of the soul; it is silent and dark inertia [...] We feel so 
alone with such pain that even annihilates vision, not to mention the consider- 


ation for other beings although related to us. (2004, pp. 120, 125) 


The protagonist of Dissipatio H. G. is desperately alone both before and 
after his first suicide attempt in the cave. Before, he was living alone close to 
a city he calls Crisopoli, or City of Gold, a place where banks and tourist 
attractions rule, for which he has no sympathy or love. It is the quintessential 
human creation with the most artificial and complex systems where history, 
technology, humanism, and progress coexist. Cities’ familiar though ever- 
changing shape is the ideal setting for, among other things, narration. The 
word civis, derived from its Latin origin of civitdte, still carries the Indo- 
European stem meaning to “settle” or to “found.” All this does not apply to 
Morselli’s character who feels alienated by the city and all his inhabitants, 
feeling alone in the crowd, not connected to anyone, completely and hope- 
lessly isolated. The environment was at risk, and Italian political and social 
reality was anything but safe. All those de-stabilizing elements must have 
played a role in the atmosphere in which Morselli wrote this novel of suicide 
and annihilation. The year 1968 with all its rebellion and protest was over, but 
not the years of inner terrorism that gave almost two decades of homicide, 
bloodshed, attacks, and death. The late 1960s and 1970s were the epicenter 
of the “Years of Lead” (anni di piombo) and the infamous strategy of tension, 
orchestrated by extra-parliamentary right-wings together with sections of 
state agencies and the P2 deviated Masonry.° From the year 1968 onward, 
even from a legal and parliamentary point of view, scholars argue that a long 
legal and administrative crisis began, destined to last for the rest of the First 
Republic (that is until 1993-1994). It was called the “constitutional crisis,” 
and it was due to the failure of the reforms proposed by the center-left parties, 
triggering a long cycle of short-lived governments and party alliances 
(Paladin, 2004). 

It was in this complex setting that Dissipatio H. G. was written, and its 
protagonist feels what a scholar of suicide has called the “disorientation” 


°For the cultural and literary context in general, see Tellini (1998). For Dissipatio H. G. in particular, see 
Rinaldi (1996), D’Arienzo (1998), Mari (1998), Pischedda (2000), Mussgnug (2003), and Bertelli 
(2013). A very good and useful essay on Morselli is the Jntroduzione (Introduction) by Valentina Fortichiari 
to the first volume (2002) of Morselli, Romanzi (pp. IX-LXII]), and the Cronologia (Chronology) (pp. 
LXVII-CVXII) by the same scholar. 
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(Barbagli, 2009, p. 239) of not knowing how to cope with reality. Morselli’s 
character finds himself twice in that discouraging condition: First in the cha- 
otic consumerist society and then after the event of humanity vanishing. At 
this point, he considers committing suicide again, like many other characters 
in Morselli’s narrations,’ now with a gun that he jokingly calls with black 
humor “my black-eyed girlfriend” (1977a, p. 26). He eventually decides for 
the second time to live, perhaps mindful of a famous verse of the poem “I Am 
a Creature” (1916 [1997, p. 68]) by the poet Giuseppe Ungaretti: “La morte / 
Si sconta / Vivendo,” or in English, “We pay for death by living.” Also, by nul- 
lifying both suicide attempts and quickly adapting to the new reality as a lone 
survivor, Morselli kindly ironizes with Durkheim, jokingly quoted together 
with Freud and many other authors. He does this by recreating two cases of 
suicide analyzed by sociologists of the past: The anomic suicide—consequent 
to inadaptability to a disaggregated but prosperous and dynamic society— 
and suicide of despair after a catastrophe. Both cases are related to society and 
the others in relation to the self. It is a self that in Dissipatio H. G., after the 
cave and the house, is now left alone to roam free in a solitary world with no 


’ Morselli had not only theorized in his nonfiction on suicide but had often depicted suicide as a narrative 
element in his novels. After editing a small book collecting the two essays on suicide, scholar Valentina 
Fortichiari has written an essay at the end titled “Note to the Text” (1984, pp. 23-29), where she recon- 
structs all references to suicide done by Morselli, from his Journal to the novels. I do not want to repeat 
her words, but I directly refer the reader to her volume Guido Morselli, Il Suicidio e Capitolo breve sul 
suicidio (Suicide and Brief Chapter on Suicide) (2004). For my essay on suicide and human dissolution in 
Dissipatio H. G., it suffices to say that in no other work of fiction has the author given any reason for the 
characters’ suicides or attempted suicides. In Un dramma borghese (A Bourgeois Tragedy) (1980), the 
daughter of the protagonist possibly attempts to commit suicide at the end, or it is an accident with her 
father’s gun; the author voluntarily leaves the question open-ended, just as he leaves to question the sur- 
vival of the girl, and the reader will never know if she is dead or alive. Same goes for // Comunista, where 
the protagonist's estranged ex-wife is hospitalized for an “accident” that could suggest a suicide attempt, 
but the ambiguity is left unsolved. In Disspatio H. G., maybe not coincidentally, the narration is in the 
first person, unlike the third person of the other novels, and reflections on suicide are relevant, insisted, 
and developed with a clear and focused aim. Even though both suicide attempts are not successful, there 
is no chance of mistaking them as accidents. This peculiarity has led scholars to interpret the whole book 
as a great and witty suicide note of the author. Although I do not completely agree with this interpreta- 
tion, it surely is appealing; there are many autobiographical elements in the novel—the isolated villa 
threatened by the construction of a highway and the protagonist being a writer who deeply feels unsatis- 
fied with society and life in general—that directly recall Morselli’s last years, not to mention that Dissipatio 
H. G. is his last finished novel. Despite all that, I am convinced that a work of art must be read and 
studied without exaggerating its relations with the biography of its author. 
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people, but it remains full of animals, objects, machines, and all the remnants 
of society.® 


After the Cave: Dissipatio Humani Generis 


It is relevant that in the whole book—a rather short novel of roughly 130 
pages—there is neither an explanation, theory, nor reflection of the disappear- 
ance of mankind. People just vanish with no exceptions other than the pro- 
tagonist; this is unlike the novels that surely had an impact on Morselli, such 
as Shelley’s work, but even more so M. P. Shiel’s The Purple Cloud (2012), a 
peculiar 1901 novel translated into Italian by Rodolfo Wilcock in 1967, just 
years prior Dissipatio H. G. Unlike the mysterious cloud of poison that kills 
humanity leaving but two human beings alive, a man and woman— in Shiel’s 
novel—the protagonist in Dissipatio H. G. is the only one left, and he ques- 
tions neither the reason nor the dynamics of the event. What he does is use 
quotations from Iamblichus, a Neoplatonic thinker from present-day Syria 
who lived between the third and fourth centuries AD. The three Latin 
words—two of them abbreviated in the title—are presented as a quotation 
from this author. Critics have often overlooked or neglected researching this 
element, and it has been qualified as a fake quotation. I argue that, although 
the three words do not appear in that order in Iamblichus’ work, Morselli had 
his reasons to mention this author, since the concept of dissipatio comes down 
to the relations among men and deities. In an 1821 English translation of 
Iamblichus’ major work on divination and prayer, it is possible to find many 
aspects that lean toward isolation, caves, and even dissolution. The author 
mentions the importance of a cave, making it possible to get closer to the 


5Tn a short essay published in 1964 in the local publication Questo e altro (This and More), Morselli had 
given a short and poignant description of his contemporary society, one that completely fits the novel 
Dissipatio H. G.; “If we keep our eyes open we cannot but see that we are at the mercy of things — 
machines, goods, money — a society in which the laborer is enslaved and dehumanized by labor itself, and 
the rulers themselves are enslaved to the cult of richness” (“Lideologia, un tramite” [“Ideology, a Means” ], 
2012, p. 196). In an original short story published in the magazine La Prealpina in 1950 and significantly 
titled “Una rivolta” (“A Revolt”), Morselli imagines that society collapses due to the revolt of everyday 
tools such as screwdrivers, can openers, etc., that after a plague of the metal become soft and unable to 
function. Toward the end of the short story, the narrator ironically affirms, “Triumphant of the most 
hazardous deeds in every field, sociological, moral, speculative, man had to realize he was powerless in 
front of the necessity of rolling a bolt” (2012, p. 113). In Dissipatio H. G., objects do survive; only man- 
kind disappeared, not animals, plants, or objects. However, tools and machines became unused, immo- 
bile, and deprived of their meaning and function. For this reason, the protagonist collects some on them 
in a grotesque, open-air museum. The city itself, untouched and completely empty thanks to all the 
objects left behind, immediately becomes archeology: “The city is intact, just abandoned. It is already 
archeology” (1977a, p. 35). 
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gods, hence worshipping in isolation, “by being seated at the mouth of a cay- 
ern, as those who prophesy at Delphi” (1821, p. 5). Later in his work, he will 
elaborate on the oracle of Delphi, adding something that would be very close 
to what Morselli’s protagonist finds in his cave. Iamblichus writes, “It is 
acknowledged then by all men, that the oracle in Colophon gives answers 
through the medium of water, for there is a fountain in a subterranean dwell- 
ing from which the prophetess drinks” (1821, p. 141). Morselli’s character 
goes into the cave and drinks liquor wine in front of the water siphon in 
which he is planning on committing suicide by drowning. Although already 
quite a strong ironical subversion, he goes further, engaging the modern 
“medium” par excellence of the press. After going back to the journal he 
worked for, traveling around the city, and to the now empty and inactive air- 
port, he reflects (almost paraphrasing the ancient oracles and, of course, 
Marshall McLuhan’s book), “The medium is the message. With its indisput- 
able consequence, no medium means no message at all” (1977a, p. 52). 

After a thorough investigation and description of the beliefs and religious 
practices of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Assyrians, lamblichus approaches 
some very important thoughts on the possibility of the dissolution of men, 
after having mentioned multiple times “the indefiniteness and instability of 
the human condition” (1821, p. 24) and “corporeal dissolution” (1821, 
p. 177). He finally mentions the possible source of Morselli’s words when 
discussing people’s abstinence from animal meat for spiritual clarity and reli- 
gious practices; he writes, “Nor is it the power of the Gods only that abolishes 
all bodies, and causes them to vanish, without any approximation to them” 
(1821, pp. 228-229). This is the most the author says about what Morselli 
calls dissipatio humani generis, but in an entirely different context. It is more a 
description of the humans-Gods relationship, technical instruction on litur- 
gies, and sophisticated descriptions of ancient cults and beliefs. Morselli’s 
“quotation” is hence more a transliteration and adaptation than a real quota- 
tion, but it is not at all fake, being the element of human (body) dissolution 
mentioned and described by the ancient Iamblichus. Morselli’s collective van- 
ishing is a more philosophical and ironical realization of what he had been 
theorizing and describing during his speculations; it is also a reflection on the 
thinking self and otherness, particularly on the theme of solitude and solip- 
sism to which must be added his extensive reflections on religion and the 
crucial problem of evil. 

The overnight vanishing of all men and women, the only exception being 
the narrator, does not constitute an “apocalypse,” not even a secular one as 
many scholars have written. Still, using Slavoy Zizek’s term (2014), it consti- 
tutes an event, a moment of change from the before and the after. There is no 
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revelation during or after it, nor tribulation as expressed in the Gospels or in 
the Book of Revelation. Morselli uses the post-disaster form—although the 
“post-event” narration would be a more accurate definition by all means— 
only to transcend it and use it to ironically express with deep wit many of his 
religious, philosophical, and moral reflections. The novel Dissipatio H. G. has 
nothing in common with novels or novellas like Earth Abides (1949), The 
Purple Cloud (2012), The Last Man (2004), or The Scarlet Plague (2019); it is 
closer to Voltaire’s contes philosophiques such as Candide (2011) and Giacomo 
Leopardi’s Operette Morali (Moral Operettas) (1827) and especially Storia del 
genere umano (2015) which could be seen as good starting points to under- 
standing Morselli’s novel. Morselli himself poses the basis of this interpreta- 
tion of his novel by making his protagonist reflect with candid irony on the 
wake of the event: 


I used to play my usual game, putting on hold the existence of all my peer 
human beings, envisioning myself as the only thinking of being in a completely 
deserted creation. Deserted by men, of course. In this case, my inner thought 
can be depicted as pedantry. As Hegel has dreamt of a reality in itself by itself, I 
was dreaming of a reality with me and for me. Because the others simply were 
not there. (1977a, p. 29) 


Morselli, who had conducted lifelong intense studies on religion and phi- 
losophy alongside his literary works, was deep into the problem of the pres- 
ence of evil in the world, as well as a profound criticism of the neo-idealist 
philosophy. This philosophy was represented in Italy by two major thinkers 
with whom Morselli, ideologically, had an intense though problematic fasci- 
nation: Benedetto Croce and Giovanni Gentile. Both were quoted and dis- 
cussed numerous times throughout Morselli’s works together with philosopher 
Giuseppe Rensi, particularly the most speculative ones. An important state- 
ment about philosophy and its unavoidable conjunction with theology is 
made by Morselli in 1964, in a book review published in the popular cultural 
magazine La Cultura. Reviewing C.B. Offner and H. van Strafelen’s Modern 
Japanese Religions (1963, reviewed in 1964, and later collected in the 2012 
volume Una rivolta e altri scritti), Morselli argues that philosophy itself is 
inspired by what he calls “the mystery of evil” (2012, p. 207), or evil in its real 
substantial reality, which is for him in the “suffering of souls and bodies” 
(2012, p. 207). This is the same powerful source of evil that brings the pro- 
tagonist of Dissipatio H. G. twice on the verge of suicide, before and after 
mankind’s vanishing. It is no coincidence that a major work of Morselli’s 
philosophy, a collection of essays published in 1977b meaningfully titled 
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Faith and Criticism (Fede e critica), contains at the very beginning two essays 
completely dedicated to the themes of suffering, evil, and the relationship 
between God and man: “Why Do People Suffer” and “The Book of Job.” 
However, in the third essay of the book titled “An Easy Criticism,” Morselli 
describes the biblical narration as a kind of a “transfiguration, rather than fic- 
tion, allegorical allusion rather than mythical and incise adherence” (1977b, 
p. 80). Keeping this in mind, I argue, is crucial to understanding the allegory 
of the vanishing of mankind in front of the protagonist; this is especially so 
when it is known how deeply Morselli’s thoughts were influenced by the phi- 
losopher Giuseppe Rensi, whose major work on religion and philosophy dealt 
with the “vanishing of religion” (Le aporie della religione |The Aporias of 
Religion], 2017).? 

In Dissipatio H. G., Morselli imagines the dissipation of all men and women 
except for one, who he calls “intellectual monad” (1977a, p. 28). This intel- 
lectual monad survives the “mysterious annihilation, a vanishing onto noth- 
ingness” (1977a, p. 21), just to progressively lose contact with the new state 
of things. He then wanders to all the places he used to know, searching for 
traces of the past and his friends, the woman, and the doctor. He is aware of 
his condition as the last member of society, which he becomes the society 
itself: “I am yet Humanity, I am Society” (1977a, p. 31),'° which ironically 
stresses the capitalization of the initials. He adds, “There is nothing left but 
the self, and the self is only mine. It is me” (1977a, p. 31). This condition of 
the self is the allegory of solitude and suffering that grips every human being, 
as Morselli depicted in a short essay on blasphemy. In this essay, the desolation 
and solitude of men and the image of the cave are so striking, and it recalls the 
novel with a clarity that is beyond doubt; “The world is a cave in which echoes, 
empty, a silence that possesses the dimension of our being, horribly enlarged” 


’ Morselli himself wrote a theological essay that has only recently been published as an appendix of a 
broader work by scholar Paola Villani, Un mistico ribelle. A-teologia e scrittura in Guido Morselli. Con 
linedito Teologia in crisi (A Rebel Mystic. A-theology and Writing in Guido Morselli. With the Unpublished 
Theology in crisis) (2012). The essay 7éologia in crisi is found on pages 233-287. Explaining Rensi’s 
approach to theology, Morselli writes, “[Rensi’s] assumption, “God’s volatilization’ as he incisively calls it, 
does ignore (or fights against) atheistic positions of idealistic subjectivism, and so it should be, since it 
moves on the grounds of negative theology” (2012, p. 249). In Dissipatio H. G., Morselli significantly 
ironizes against subjectivism by imagining one subject left completely alone on earth and by depicting the 
series of his actions and reflections in the wake of the vanishing of all referents. 

' Another possible element of parody, although it is not certain that Morselli read the book, could be 
Richard Matheson’s J Am Legend (2007), which was published in America in 1954 and in an Italian 
translation three years later, by the title J Vampiri (The Vampires) (1957). It is the story of a lone survivor 
after an event that caused humanity to transform into vampires, ending with the protagonist calling 
himself legend. Morselli, whose English was very proficient, could have read the book in the original 
language. In Dissipatio H. G., the lone-surviving protagonist ironically calls himself ‘society, possibly 
paraphrasing Matheson’s book into J Am Society. 
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(1977b, p. 221). In Dissipatio H. G., the self comes into the cave as enlarged, 
and when it comes out, nobody is there to see or challenge it. The hellish 
experience of the self becomes the impossibility to have any relationship with 
other human beings, since hell can be both the others and the complete 
absence of them, as Morselli seems to suggest. 

Haunted by these reflections and by the difficulties of a peculiar life, during 
the night of July 31, 1973, Guido Morselli himself commits suicide. Since 
then, most of his work has been published; however, there are some that 
remain untouched. It is now the scholars’ duty to finish publishing his works 
and to popularize them globally, for only writing may defeat death, and the 
only way life wins over suicide is through art. 
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Introduction 


The phenomenon of existential and suicidal crisis is becoming a central chal- 
lenge for a modern human, especially in an age when death is increasingly 
becoming a taboo on the one hand and suicide rates are rising steadily on the 
other. Historically, suicidal behavior has gone through different evaluations, 
from suicide as an expression of free will to a maximum restriction of the will 
in the form of mental illness. Among the scientific theories, that of Emile 
Durkheim (1951), who sees suicide as a symptom of social grievances 
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which can be solved restructuring the society, had a lasting effect at the begin- 
ning of the last century. Later, the representatives of psychoanalysis (Freud, 
1961, 1953; Klein, 1972; Menninger, 1956) emphasized the importance of 
the unconscious by introducing the concepts of the “death instinct,” “primary 
aggression, and its psychological defense mechanisms. The definition of sui- 
cidality, which is based on Haenel and Példinger (1986), regards suicidal ten- 
dencies as the sum of all mental forces that tend toward self-destruction. In 
this context, the phenomenon is almost always understood as an expression of 
subjective constriction without the possibility of unimpaired choice. When 
looking at the suicidal spectrum from a psychiatric-psychosocial point of 
view, however, the impression of a continuum rather emerges, ranging from 
the interactional subject-object relationship crisis based on Wolfersdorf 
(1994a, 1994b, 1995) to psychopathological abnormality in the sense of a 
mental illness. Within this continuum, suicidality is conceived not only as an 
illness in the sense of a medical entity but as a generally possible way of think- 
ing and acting. A comprehensive analysis of this meaning spectrum can only 
be adequately met by interdisciplinary perspectives, in this article based on 
the literary work of Walker Percy. 


The Person of Walker Percy (1916-1990) 


Percy, who is an American author from Louisiana, adopted after the early 
death of his parents, studied medicine at Columbia University in New York, 
yet, quit the medical profession in 1944 due to his pulmonary tuberculosis. 
Pursuing a medical career, Percy was greatly influenced by his time spent at 
the National Institute of Mental Health (NIMH), where he got actively 
involved in numerous psychiatric projects. After leaving the medical field, he 
devoted himself with great energy to European literature and philosophy. The 
author comes from an educated family, which left a deep mark of melancholy 
on his character, with multiple suicides among the family members, including 
the author's father and grandfather. Affected by this experience, he was con- 
cerned with this issue in his life and writing. Percy converted to Catholicism 
in 1947 and was intensely committed to the field of faith and religion until 
his late creative years (Tolston, 1992). 
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Percy’s Phenomenology of Suicide 


In his literature, Percy uses a philosophical, psychological, and neuroscientific 
approach to the existential issues of life and death. Using the method of the 
empathic horizontal and vertical “unrolling,” the author conducts a multidi- 
mensional situation and a personality analysis of his characters, which at the 
same time contains a deep philosophical reflection. For Percy, a discourse on 
yearning for death and suicide emerges where traditional suicidology ends. 
He creates a phenomenology of suicide whose uniqueness lies in the change 
of perspective from the outside to the suicide victim’s inner world. 

With a considerable amount of psychological expertise and philosophical 
reflection, the author makes up a profile of the human being, who is “sick to 
death” in an empty and artificial world. Far from creating an apologia of sui- 
cide, he is rather concerned with relativizing an exclusively psychopathologi- 
cal model and, beyond the traditional research, finding an understanding 
approach to the process of despair and longing for death, especially on the 
background of the prevailing Zeitgeist, which is largely exposed as the bearer 
of the “moribund.” In the style of Pascal, he shows a portrait of a restless mod- 
ern human thrown into the chaos of the world, driven by escapism, who is 
more capable of destroying himself instead of facing the true self. 


Literary Works 


Percy’s literary work experienced an existentialist interpretation early on. In 
reference to Kierkegaard’s The Sickness unto Death (2013, p. 322), he defines 
as the motto of his work: The special thing about despair is that “it is despair 
but does not know it” and thus shows the depth and intensity pervasive in his 
work in the consideration of the problem of meaning. 

As a modern realist, Percy is anchored in the philosophical tradition of the 
nineteenth century. He also refers to Charles S. Peirce (1998), an American 
language theorists, and creates his own theory of the “essentially human.” The 
reflection of the language, understood as a process of liberation, has a close 
relationship to Peter Handke and thus to the German-language literature of 
the 1960s, which was influenced by naive linguistic realism. Anchored in 
existentialism, both authors attempt a new orientation in a meaningless world 
without real values and ideals. The German translation of Percy’s first novel 
The Moviegoer (1961) by Peter Handke is an expression of spiritual closeness 
of both authors. 
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The initially secular orientation of Percy’s work changes later into a clearly 
religious one. Undoubtedly, the mythologizing of the past of the American 
South is a significant element in Percy’s work, whereby he almost always writes 
from the standpoint of the already lost, without excessive sentimentality and 
with a strong degree of irony. A central role is played by certain main issues 
that run through his entire oeuvre, such as the omnipresent states of the con- 
tinuous search, the banality of everyday life, the situation of the outsider, and 
the experience of catastrophe. 

For Percy, the disintegration of tradition results in the loss of identity: At 
the end of the world oriented toward progress with an extreme desire for self- 
realization, especially in the areas of science and sexuality, for him, the indi- 
vidual is degraded to an abstract mind with an attached sexual organ. 


The Existential Conflict: Loss and Transmission 
of Meaning 


The central topics in Percy’s work capture mainly the omnipresent search for 
identity, rootlessness, the right to exist, and a sustainable reference to the 
question of meaning. His protagonists are people who are well anchored in 
the bourgeois world, but inwardly uprooted, searching for content and mean- 
ing, to whom social and family structures cannot provide the necessary basis 
for existence. Increasingly, individuals experience an existential loss in space 
with a feeling of inner emptiness and at the same time of being trapped in the 
repetition of patterns. The escapism and growing alienation that often result 
from this lead to existentially borderline situations of a catastrophic character 
and allow through this the only true confrontation with one’s own deeper self. 
Based on the interpretation of various extreme situations, Percy puts the cen- 
tral question of the suicidal crisis not only in terms of self-destruction but also 
in terms of its cathartic, identity- and meaning-transmitting character. 


Phenomena of the Existential Crisis 
in Selected Novels 


With his first novel Zhe Moviegoer (1961), which encountered an existential 
interpretation at a very early stage, Percy made his first significant impact on 
American literature. A central subject of the novel is the protagonist’s search, 
which constantly leads him, a young, quite successful American businessman, 
rooted in the bourgeois milieu, to existential border situations. The author 
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calls this state of mind, which usually occurs at the experience of a standard- 
ized, predetermined, and secure life, the malaise. For the young Binx Bolling, 
all seemingly routine situations are images of horror. 

These kinds of feelings take him unaware when a condensed banality of life 
suddenly hurts, e.g., during Sunday afternoon excursions, business consider- 
ation on the subject of cars or almost routinely performed erotic efforts and 
sexual activities: 


Everydayness life is the enemy. No search is possible. Perhaps there was a time 
when everydayness was not too strong and one could break its grip by brute 
strength. Now nothing breaks it—but disaster. (1961, pp. 117-118) 


The real experience of catastrophe is underlying for the protagonist, who 
experienced a traumatic life event: The story of his father, who voluntarily 
moved and fell in the World War II, and his sister, who attempted suicide in 
order to escape the unbearable for a while: “I took six or eight capsules alto- 
gether. I knew that wouldn't kill me. My Lord, I didn’t want to die—not at 
that moment. I only wanted to—break out, or off, off dead center” (1961, 
p. 145). And he points out the meaning of a catastrophe as an authentic expe- 
rience: “Have you noticed that only in time of illness or disaster or death are 
people real?” (1961, p. 69). 

The protagonist discovers an opportunity to escape from the real world into 
the world of movies. There’s no denying, it is a kind of relocation into a per- 
sonal virtual reality, in which Binx is able to experience feelings in a kind of 
distance, more detached from the self and thus less fearful. 

Percy assumes that a human being is able to find out the trail to the essen- 
tial, but only with a deeper and global approach: 


He was actually like one of those scientists in the movies who don’t care about 
anything but the problem in their heads—now here is a fellow who does have a 
“flair for research” and will be heard from. Yet I do not envy him. I would not 
change places with him if he discovered the cause and cure of cancer. For he is 
no more aware of the mystery which surrounds him than a fish is aware of the 
water it swims in. (1961, p. 47) 


The author implies an individual freedom and responsibility of the human: 
“I had discovered that a person does not have to be this or be that or to be 
anything, not even oneself. One is free” (1961, p. 94). Free also in the sense 
of choosing a very personal way of looking at life; hence, it becomes clear 
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again for Percy; the mature and deep experience goes hand in hand with his 
relation to the inner and outer evil: 


In the thirty-first year of my dark pilgrimage on this earth and knowing less 
than I ever knew before, having learned only to recognize merde when I see it, 
having inherited no more from my father than a good nose for merde, for every 
species of shit that flies—my only talent—smelling merde from every quarter, 
living in fact in the very century of merde, the great shithouse of scientific 
humanism where needs are satisfied, everyone becomes an anyone, a warm and 
creative person, and prospers like a dung beetle, and one hundred percent of 
people are humanists and ninety-eight percent believe in God, and men are 
dead, dead, dead; and the malaise has settled like a fall-out, and what people 
really fear is not that the bomb will fall but that the bomb will not fall. 
(1961, p. 180) 


In his social satire Love in the Ruins (1971), subtitled The Adventures of a 
Bad Catholic Shortly Before the End of the World, Percy describes the decline of 
basic structures of social order, with a critical analysis of American politics and 
customs, sexual therapy, euthanasia, racism, and religious fundamentalism. 
The main protagonist of the novel, a psychiatrist Dr. More, himself depressed 
and suicidal in the past, makes a great discovery of a device for detecting mind 
disorders, so-called qualitative-quantitative ontological lapsometer. This 
“stethoscope of the spirit” (1971, p. 60) is able to measure quantitative cor- 
relations in the individual Brodmann regions of the cerebral cortex and to 
influence them: 


The Heavy Sodium ions hit his pineal body, seat of self, like a guillotine, sunder- 
ing self from self forever, that ordinary self, the restless aching everyday self, 
from the secret self which happens on in dreams, in poetry, during ordeals, on 
happy trips. (1971, p. 351) 


In psychiatry, the lapsometer is celebrated as the scientific breakthrough 
par excellence, since it finally creates the possibility of recognizing states of 
depression and suicidality and treating them by means of brain stimulation. 

Dr. More himself also suffers from a deep crisis of meaning with a suicide 
attempt. Through this experience he finds back to life again: “One morning 
[...] my wrists were cut and bleeding. Seeing the blood, I came to myself, saw 
myself as itself and the world for what it is, and began to love life” (1971, 
p- 92). As a counterpart to his “lapsometer” (1971, p. 88), his individual way 
to overcome the crisis and redefine the ego was to experience his own existen- 
tial pain. The author criticizes here the reductionist neuroscience approach to 
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explore and influence the human self and shows that a simplified causality and 
one-dimensionality is unable to recognize the essential issues. 

Subjective failure, low self-esteem, and emotional instability are the central 
factors, which can lead by Percy to existential crisis. In his last outstanding 
work, The Thanatos Syndrome (1987), he is concerned with the questions of 
living or dying. In this context, Percy deals with the problem of failure, its 
individually different definitions and coping strategies, and consequently 
brings to mind the phenomenon of one’s own sense of values, which can only 
arise meaningfully from a mature, individual self-perception: 


Life doesn’t have to stop with failure. Not only do you have to in the creek, you 
can even take pleasure in the general fecklessness of life, as I do, a doctor with- 
out patients sailing paper P-51s at a martin house. I am a failed but not unhappy 


doctor. (1987, p. 75) 


Here it becomes clear that a failure that comes up in Percy’s work is a very 
relative, individual term, usually based on the external criteria of a civically 
defined achievement in society. It is up to the individual to internalize these 
criteria and accept them as the basis for one’s own behavioral imperative or to 
create his own value system. All things considered, Percy acknowledges two 
important aspects leading to mental crisis and life weariness: an excessive 
hedonistic lifestyle and an inability to deal with own aggressive instincts. 

In the autobiographically influenced novel The Last Gentleman (1966), his 
own family is a driving factor for the protagonist to a lifelong reflection and a 
border walk on the edge of the abyss with recurring images of his father’s sui- 
cide. He works as a technician in a New York department store, lives com- 
pletely uprooted, homeless, roaming aimlessly through the countryside and 
observing the events of life with a telescope. The role of the observer defines 
most clearly the bizarre figure of William Barrett, who, suffering from epi- 
lepsy, permanently experiences déja vu, as well as depersonalization and dere- 
alization, with the special gift of a childlike, simple-minded view. A close 
parallel to Dostoyevsky’s The Idiot (2017), who portrays a seemingly naive 
person, unfit to live, yet inwardly rich and still unspoiled by the progress of 
civilization, becomes all too clear. Almost throughout his life, accompanied 
by the ambivalence between life and death, he is repeatedly caught up in self- 
destructive memories of his father’s suicide: 


The father went on without saying anything: went into the house, [...] opened 
the country food press which had been converted to a gun cabinet, took down 
the double-barrel twelve-gauge Greener, loaded it, went up the back stairs into 
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the attic, and, fitting the muzzle of the Greener into the notch of his breastbone, 


could still reach both triggers with his thumbs. (1966, p. 261) 


His father’s fatal solution to the existential dilemma makes Barrett feel an 
immanent familiarity with the nihilistic mindset. 

In his scientific paper, Dr. Sutter (main protagonist in Zhe Last Gentleman) 
raises the issue of sexuality as a solution to overcoming the existential loneli- 
ness. For the protagonists, however, the area of sexuality, which is related to 
hopes of transcendence and essence, seems at the same time to be a source of 
deep disillusionment. It is clear that eroticism, as an everyday occurrence, has 
become just as obvious as all the other areas of civilized life, cannot put life on 
a higher level. The existential basic need for transcendence cannot be realized 
in this field and, in consequence, mostly leads to a deep frustration. 

In The Second Coming (1981), motivated by a deep feeling for a woman, 
Barrett succeeds in overcoming a crisis of meaning that has been continuously 
pushed ahead in The Last Gentleman. It resulted in ending an existential lone- 
liness and spiritual homelessness that he had felt permanently until then. On 
his inner journey to this point, Barrett repeatedly reaches the borders of his 
own existence and reflects on the despair. On the one hand, he admits that his 
feeling of absurdity stems from his depressive state, but at the same time he 
realizes that the world is indeed absurd—which again underlines his basic 
conviction that the world itself is illogical and meaningless, and particularly 
sensitive people tend to grasp it and despair of it. Suicide appears to be a 
method to escape the absurdity of the world on one’s own initiative. In the 
confrontation with the father figure, he becomes aware of the aggressive com- 
ponent of the suicidal act in which a violent aggression toward the world 
finally turns against himself. Throughout his entire life, Barrett takes labori- 
ous pains to distance himself from the paternalistic solution of the life-death 
paradigm and to find a less destructive path of his own. The painful way of 
life-afrming self-discovery is accompanied by serious mental crises. His 
whole life condenses into a struggle for meaning and a possibility to overcome 
the world of absurdity. Beyond the catastrophic life story, the epileptic disease 
with depressive feelings, and the experience of alienation, Barrett represents 
the contemporary man par excellence, who is thrown into the world without 
being asked and, deprived of the power of his own individual decision, forced 
to live according to the principles of the generally prevailing Zeitgeist. In the 
figure of Bill Barrett, Percy portrays an extraordinarily sensitive human being, 
in whom civic security and prosperity fail to make him blind to the essential: 
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There at any rate stands Will Barrett on the edge of a gorge in old Carolina, a 
talented agreeable wealthy man living in as pleasant an environment as one can 


imagine and yet who is thinking of putting a bullet in his brain. (1981, p. 16) 


Percy also deplores the increasing distortion of interpersonal relationships 
and the lack of authenticity in the society: “[...] people [...] were never a 
hundred percent themselves. They occupied a place uneasily and more or less 
successfully” (1981, p. 18). 

In this novel, the significance of the catastrophe as a kind of existential 
awakening and impulse for action becomes clear: “Disaster gave me leave to 
act. Between times I didn’t know what to do. Now I know” (1981, p. 142). 
Particularly in the area of interpersonal relationships, the experience of illness 
and disaster, as Percy correctly recognizes, plays a significant role in creating 
real closeness: 


People notice very little indeed, ghost-ridden as they are by themselves. You 
have to be bleeding from the mouth or throwing a fit for them to take notice. 
Otherwise, anything you do is no more or less than another part of the world 
they have to deal with, poor souls. (1981, p. 201) 


And further he asks himself: “Is it possible for people to miss their lives in 
the same way one misses a plane? And how is it that death, the nearness of 
death, can restore a missed life?” (1981, p. 144). 

In Percy’s novels, death emerges as the most intensive form of border expe- 
rience and allows his protagonists to deal with the meaning of life against the 
background of limitation and transience. The actual catastrophe, however, is 
rather to be presumed in the fact that only the experience of the own abyss 
enables the feeling of depth and meaning. Thus, the experience of being close 
to death, whether voluntarily in the form of a suicide attempt or involuntarily 
in the form of a serious illness, is of main importance. In this sense, Percy also 
raises a question: “Why is it that without death one misses his life?” (1981, 
p. 144). Most people perceive death as the greatest tragedy of all; however, for 
Percy, there is a far greater tragedy in the pitifulness of a life plan that lacks 
depth and reflection: “Life is better than death but there are worse things than 
death” (1981, p. 147). 

One of the protagonists’ strategies is no longer to take life seriously, not to 
get involved in anything properly, not to recognize moral values, and, on the 
whole, to play a game in which life exists only in the dimension of an experi- 
ment, outside of ourselves: “You might call the ultimate scientific experiment 
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in contrast to dreary age-old philosophical and religious disputations which 
have no resolution” (1981, p. 216). 

In Percy’s contemplation of striving for death, a closely related love and 
death instinct gets a central meaning in the context of Freud’s psychoanalysis. 
Life is understood as a struggle to maintain a balance between these two 
instincts, with the consequence of shifting to the one side or the other: 


Did you not believe, old mole, that these two things alone are real, loving and 
dying, and since one is so much like the other and there is so little of the one, in 
the end there remained only the other? (1981, pp. 187-188) 


By the example of Bill Barrett, Percy created a kind of higher human being, 
in his own way a sighted person “but there is a difference between feeling dead 
and not knowing it, and feeling dead and knowing it” (1981, p. 371) who 
feels like an outsider and spectator: 


It was his, Will Barrett’s, own sly way of “being smart,” that is, of standing aside 
and keeping quiet, looking on, observing commonplace disaster which every- 
one else accepts as a matter of course, then figuring something out which con- 
verts a necessary evil to an ingenious good. (1981, pp. 211-212) 


The fact that Barrett gains an opportunity to make something meaningful 
out of his own life, paradoxically in a way that is completely misunderstood 
by others, is of particular importance. In the end, he clearly distances himself 
from his father’s life-rejecting attitude and thereby gives a clear sign of hope 
for the survival: 


It dawned on him that his father’s suicide was wasted. It availed nothing, proved 
nothing, solved nothing, posed no questions let alone answered questions, did 
nobody good. It was no more than an exit, a getting up and going out, a closing 
of a door. (1981, p. 211) 


At no point does Percy distance himself so clearly from suicide as a solution 
to the existential dilemma by emphasizing the senselessness and absurdity of 
the act. 

The main protagonist in Lancelot (1977) shows many parallels to the char- 
acter of Bill Barrett: An outsider, a mature person, thinking differently, out- 
wardly apparently conformist, but inwardly a brooding person suffering from 
feelings of alienation, who rebels against the decadence and hedonistic immo- 
rality of his family and the American society. In a paradoxical way, he tries to 
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destroy the immorality with an immoral act, narrowly escaping death himself, 
finally losing his own connection to reality and spending the rest of his life in 
a mental asylum. In this novel, Percy deals with the American South more 
strongly than in his earlier works, approaching conservative-cultural- 
restoration tendencies and identifying with a violent unambiguity of the ail- 
ing forces decomposing the individual in the sick Zeitgeist of modern 
civilization. 


Specific Coping Mechanisms for the Meaning Crisis 


Even beyond the acute existential, depressive, and destructive distress in form 
of suicidal crisis, Percy's protagonists develop various milder, less harmful 
mechanisms to feel and relativize their own existential pain. The concepts of 
rotation and repetition, which are closely related to malaise, have a particular 
significance. Rotation describes a constant search for exciting events and sen- 
sations, repetition the analysis of the past with a focus on one’s own failures. 
In both cases, these are dysfunctional strategies, and the escape from the cur- 
rent life only deepens the self-alienation. 

In The Moviegoer, the defense mechanism of dissociation, especially dereal- 
ization and depersonalization emerge, allowing the protagonist to move into 
another world, who eventually discovers a chance to abandon the real world 
for the world of movies. Undeniably, it is a kind of escape into a virtual reality. 
Binx is able to undergo important experiences in the virtual reality from a 
distance, detached from the self, and thus less fearful, in terms of reality 
transfer. 

Overcoming the existential meaninglessness and loneliness allows Barret in 
The Second Coming to fundamentally relativize his own existence by shifting 
his own actions to an imaginary level and hence to see everything as a game 
and experiment. 

In The Last Gentleman, the protagonist successfully keeps his own feelings 
of concern and danger at a distance through a scientific approach to the sub- 
ject of suicide. Treating and healing patients, he indirectly helps himself, in a 
psychoanalytical sense of rationalization and projective identification. 
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The existential roots of Percy's work emphasize a personal responsibility for 
creating an individual life concept: “I had discovered that a person does not 
have to be this or be that or to be anything, not even oneself. One is free” 
(1961, p. 94). Free also in the sense of choosing a very personal way of looking 
at life, whereby it again becomes clear that, for the author, a deeper and 
mature experience goes hand in hand with getting in touch with one’s own 
unconscious world. 

The ambivalence conflict arises from the fact that at the same time a human 
being gets exhausted by that freedom since he cannot find an absolute refer- 
ence to meaning in such a world. The absurdity of existence is a central ele- 
ment for Percy, in which he remains in close ideological connection with 
Camus, who in The Myth of Sisyphus (1991, p. 40) describes suicide as “the 
absurd, which is the metaphysical state of the conscious man.” A further pain- 
ful ambivalence conflict comprises longing for the meaning contents, on the 
one hand, and intolerability of the established patterns, on the other. The 
confrontation with the unconscious and the experienced despair is an essen- 
tial part of life and most particularly this can open up new ways and perspec- 
tives on life and induce authentic self-reflection. 

From a psychoanalytical point of view, in Percy’s work, a special role is 
played by the primary aggression and the death wish. The primary aggressive 
potential, triggered by subjective experiences of hurt and frustration, often 
leads to autoaggression and self-destruction (Freud, 1961). The difficult bal- 
ancing act between the confrontation with one’s own desperation, which does 
not lead to self-destruction but to a new perspective on life, seems to be the 
key challenge. 

With reference to relationships, Percy identifies the difficulty of establish- 
ing and experiencing true interpersonal closeness. In this way, he makes a 
reference to Leibniz’s “soul monads,” which are self-contained entities with 
certain commonalities, but without any real possibility of influencing each 
other (1989). In his analysis of social structures, Percy particularly criticizes 
the disintegration and dying of fundamental values of the social order in 
America in the 1960s, especially American customs and politics shaped by 
religious fundamentalism. 
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Connections to Modern Neuroscience 


The principles that are currently applied in neurosciences originate from the 
nineteenth-century neuro-anatomy, especially with regard to the localization 
brain theory with a brain mapping of numerous neurological functions. In 
the meantime, it was possible to assign a corresponding brain area to almost 
every function in the field of behavior and emotions. In the last decade, local- 
ization diagnostics experienced a huge upswing, in particular, due to the 
extended possibilities of imaging techniques such as PET (positron emission 
tomography) or fMRI (functional magnetic resonance imaging). This ten- 
dency is likely to continue, and certainly it will be possible at some point not 
only to localize a functional area anatomically but to follow every single 
thought and feeling on its track through brain areas. 

With the possibility of technical advancement to allocate structurally and 
functionally numerous behavioral, cognitive, and emotional elements to spe- 
cific brain regions and, at the same time, with still very limited possibility of 
adequate intervention, Percy is radically questioning the scientific world view 
as a dominant form of knowledge. As follows, Walker Percy addresses the 
question of progress in neurosciences and its significance in relation to the 
essential questions of existence. Currently, being aware of where our thoughts 
come from and how information is transmitted between neurons, do we really 
know much more about ourselves? The representatives of the reductionist 
tendencies among the localizationists are severely criticized. For Percy, such an 
approach is not only useless but also harmful, as it degrades the human being 
to a functioning machine according to complex cause-and-effect principles. 
In the form of the “ontological lapsometer,” the author creates an ironic warn- 
ing against a simple reductionist mind model. Although Percy largely accepts 
the principles of neuroscience for himself, he resolutely distances himself from 
the arrogant presumption of science to be considered as a basis of social value 
systems and judgments. He stresses that individual and social values cannot 
be developed exclusively through science and the change in values anchored 
in the idea of progress necessarily requires a multidimensional perspective. 

Modern biopsychology, deriving from the post-Darwinian continuity 
hypothesis of basically quantitative graduations between individual beings, 
offers Percy an actual target for criticism. According to the author, modern 
science represents a very incoherent and deficient area in terms of essential 
questions, which is unable to understand fundamental existential issues, cre- 
ating a deep epistemological dichotomy between the field of science and being 
in the world. 
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Relations to Philosophical Systems 


In his novels, Percy tries to establish a critical reflection of the predominant 
Zeitgeist in neurosciences, which are based on the philosophical concept of 
interactional dualism. In his literary work, analogies can be found, in particu- 
lar, to the elements of Descartes (2013), Leibniz (1989), and, as a modern 
representative, Popper and Eccles (2012). 

Percy's most important ambition is an attempt to overcome classical 
Cartesian duality by creating a completely new existential dimension. The 
origins of Descartes’ philosophy, like Percy’s approaches, are rooted in the 
disappointment with the questionability and uncertainty of the sciences. The 
main subject of Cartesian metaphysics is the difference between the material 
and immaterial existence. Percy’s main aim is to fill this fundamentally exis- 
tential gap in between with a new content. 

In his Meditations on First Philosophy, Descartes considers the difference in 
essence between mind and body, ultimately concluding that each body is 
essentially divisible, whereas consciousness is completely indivisible. The 
experience of the uniqueness of consciousness forms an important ground for 
the experience of freedom to act independently and responsibly. A being that 
is exclusively determined by natural laws, which apply, above all, in the area 
of material things, could not make a free decision in the true sense of the 
word. According to Descartes, only the experience of freedom confirms the 
spirituality of its subject and the essential difference between spirit and mat- 
ter. In the sense of the Cartesian res cogitans, the conscious individual sub- 
stance, the concept of “individual consciousness” and “personal freedom,” is 
also defined. Descartes emphasizes the importance of a human being’s inner 
freedom, which can be realized by taking responsibility for own actions. From 
Percy’s point of view, certain conditions, such as special personal courage and 
inner maturity, are required to recognize and realize this thinking and acting 
ability. 

Furthermore, both authors are concerned with the aspect of knowledge 
criteria in terms of the neurosciences. For Descartes, there are first of all 
“degrees of being” or “stages of perfection” in the realm of objective reality; for 
him, the idea of a substance contains more reality than one of its modes. 
Descartes developed the ontology of ideas according to the definitions of the 
pre-nominalist scholasticism; for the process of cognition, he suggests a dis- 
tinction between the consciousness-dependent conceptions of things and the 
consciousness-independent things as such. The connection between the things 
existing in objective reality and our consciousness-dependent conceptions of 
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them is thus seen as a process that can only be carried out on an individual 
level. From the fact of doubting and thinking, the fact of the existence of a 
thinking subject can certainly be deduced, in the sense of the famous “cogito 
ergo sum”. In parallel to this, Percy states the awareness process of the indi- 
vidual who goes through extreme and painful experiences, which only allows 
reality to be clearly felt. Here one might postulate that Percy formulates his 
first principle of life in the style of Descartes as Doleo ergo sum. 

In this context, the theories of science in the epistemology of Popper and 
Eccles are particularly relevant. Within the framework of interactionist dual- 
ism, they create the so-called three worlds doctrine, in which the objects of 
world III (mental objects) can have effects on the objects of world I (physical 
objects). World II (consciousness) is the place where the “mental objects” of 
world III can only be received and communicated. Percy’s concepts are most 
likely to find expression in this system of thought, with special attention paid 
to the objects of the world II, which for him represent the individual, actually 
and essentially human element. 

Due to the uncertain condition of an objective reality, Percy is strongly 
guided by a very questionable image of the world, the good reflection of which 
is Plato's parable of the cave (2012), where people merely perceive shadows of 
the objects thrown against the wall and, for lack of other reference systems, 
consider them to be the real things. The author's greatest ambition is to find 
an anthropology of man free of the positivistic presuppositions of scientism. 

Concerning the issues of the search, meaninglessness of the world, and the 
despair of existence, the early work of Percy is anchored in the existentialist 
tradition, with close connections to Kierkegaard (2013), Sartre (1992), and 
Heidegger’s existential ontology (1982; 2010). The absurdity of existence is a 
central element for Percy, in which he remains in close ideological connection 
with Camus, who in The Myth of Sisyphus describes suicide as a metaphysical 
problem of necessarily absurd logic. 

According to J. Améry’s philosophical essay On Suicide: A Discourse on 
Voluntary Death (1999), Percy is discussing the act of self-inflicted death as a 
supposed attempt to overcome one’s own despair and imprisonment. For 
Percy, a suicide discourse is interspersed with strong aspirations for self- 
determination, overcoming the meaninglessness in the violent universe, 
against the background of the inclusions in the bourgeois and religious life of 
America in the 1960s. Understandably, the author’s desire for liberation arises 
from the everyday constriction. In this spirit, he developed the idea of an 
authentic confrontation with one’s own self and the world until desperation 
and emotional pain. Only in conquering this extreme experience a deep and 
life-affirming relationship with the world can develop. 
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In his analysis of interpersonal relationships, Percy illustrates that human 
beings cannot create real closeness resulting in loneliness and sorrow. A good 
reflection on this point could be the concept of Leibniz (1989), the founder 
of monadology. People are thereby regarded as “soul monads” equipped with 
the ability of a conscious and clear perception. Since the monads cannot exert 
any real effect on each other, they have only a kind of a slight communicative 
connection among each other. Percy’s protagonists are usually at the level of 
Leibniz’s monads, which appear completely sealed and closed in their core, 
with only a very reduced possibility of real communication and connection. 

And finally, following Kierkegaard (2013), Percy considers language to be 
the basis of human alienation and despair, whose deep ontological and episte- 
mological roots are defined by man’s ability to name all things except himself, 
the one who names them. According to Wittgenstein (2010), he follows the 
hypothesis that limits of language are the limits of our cognitive knowledge. 
In this context, the human ability to symbolize seems to Percy an important 
way to overcome the boundaries of language (and knowledge). Following the 
philosophy of language of Cassirer (1992) and Langer (1990), there are sym- 
bolic forms of world perception that can grasp the unsayable in form of a 
visual and presentational symbolization. 

The ability to symbolize represents for Percy the highest stage of develop- 
ment in the ontogenetic and phylogenetic context. In this regard, para sui- 
cidal behavior and an approach to the aggressive and catastrophic factors in 
one’s own self can be understood as a symbolic act, transcending the limits of 
existence. 


Summary 


The Cartesian dualistic division of the traditional neurosciences is criticized in 
its deficient character with regard to the actual comprehension of psychologi- 
cally essential phenomena. In this context, the broad spectrum of suicidal 
tendencies, which can experience the most diverse attributions against the 
background of personal intra- and interpersonal relationships, is seen as a 
fundamental possibility of thinking and acting. For people in crises who 
undergo psychiatric treatment, this results in a holistic imperative for action, 
which can only be meaningful if all aspects of the individual’s being are con- 
sidered. Percy’s suicide and crisis discourse appears stimulating above all 
thanks to the author's broad perspective, based on his psychiatric, psychologi- 
cal, and philosophical experiences. The resulting interdisciplinary approach 
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enables relativizing systemic thinking and recognizing the limits of neurosci- 
entific and medical progress. 
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Albert Camus claimed that “there is but one truly serious philosophical prob- 
lem, and that is suicide. Judging whether life is or is not worth living amounts 
to answering the fundamental question of philosophy” (1955, p. 495). In this 
chapter, I take a philosophical approach toward understanding suicide by 
focusing upon William Styron’s account of depression. In doing so, however, 
I am neither claiming that depression is a necessary precursor in suicide nor 
am I claiming that Styron’s account of depression is representative of other 
accounts of depression. Instead, I believe that Styron’s account of depression 
offers insight regarding the social stigma against suicide which, in part, appears 
to rest upon a moral ambiguity as expressed in the following paradox. On the 
one hand, suicide is an intentional—not an accidental—action, and persons 
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are typically held morally accountable for what they intend to do. On the 
other hand, however, depression as a mental illness can compromise a person’s 
intentions and, consequently, their actions, such that it is inappropriate to 
hold such persons morally accountable even for what they appear to intend. 
The moral ambiguity of claiming that persons somehow can be both account- 
able and not accountable for the same action perpetuates misunderstanding 
and fuels social stigma with respect to suicide. Styron wrote: “[...] the suf- 
ferer — whether he has actually killed himself or attempted to do so, or merely 
expressed threats — is often [...] unjustly made to appear a wrongdoer” 
(1990, p. 30). 

Finding this social stigma unacceptable, Styron wrote that “the stigma of 
self-inflicted death is for some people a hateful blot that demands erasure at 
all costs” (1990, p. 31). Toward that end, I believe that debunking the afore- 
mentioned paradox is a necessary step in chipping away at the social stigma 
against suicide. Specifically, I believe that Styron’s account of depression as 
expressed in his memoir Darkness Visible is particularly helpful in understand- 
ing how, in the grip of depression, moral agency can become fragmented. In 
sum, I believe that one way to debunk the paradox is by recognizing that even 
intentional actions, or choices, can be unfree in a profound way. Before turn- 
ing to Styron’s account of depression, however, I must first address both the 
concepts of suicide and moral accountability as a feature of moral agency. 


Suicide and Moral Agency 


It is surprisingly difficult to define suicide. One reason for this difficulty 
appears to be that suicide is an umbrella concept under which various types 
are to be distinguished. Another reason for this difficulty concerns the need to 
define suicide in a morally neutral way that nevertheless entails its various 
types. Several authors writing for the Oxford Handbook of Suicide and Self- 
Injury provide the following definition: “suicide is defined as death resulting 
from intentional self-injurious behavior, associated with any intent to die as a 
result of the behavior” (Posner et al., 2014, p. 11). Clearly, intention is a key 
component here if an individual must both intend the behavior that results in 
their death and intend death as the outcome of the behavior. In other words, 
suicide ideation accompanied with reckless behavior that happens to result in 
death would not count as suicide if death is unintentional. The authors fur- 
ther complicate their claim by adding that “importantly intent can either be 
stated explicitly by the individual (as in a suicide note or report of communi- 
cation to someone) or inferred” (2014, p. 11). 
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An intention, however, can be surprisingly difficult to identify and to grasp. 
It might be that intentions can only be known from a first-person perspective. 
Yet even a first-person perspective does not ensure transparency. The possibil- 
ity of self-deception and a lack of introspection, for example, might keep one’s 
intentions hidden even from oneself, especially since intentions can be rather 
complex and multifaceted. Even if one’s intentions are clear, further complica- 
tions arise. For example, a person might foresee their death through a particu- 
lar action, intend to do that action, but somehow zot intend their death (as, 
for instance, sacrificing oneself for another). Or, alternatively, a person might 
intend death not for its own sake, but to end their pain. Such deaths would 
not satisfy the definition of suicide noted above. It is important, therefore, to 
gain clarity with respect to a person’s intentions. 

One way to gain some clarity with respect to the elements of intentionality 
in suicide is to consider a person's agency, which is foundational to the forma- 
tion of intentions. Therefore, I will follow the observation of Igor Galynker, 
author of The Suicidal Crisis, who proposes that the “possibility of suicide 
begins with agency” (2017, p. xiii). At minimum, agency entails having rea- 
sons for acting. These reasons might come from beliefs or desires, and they 
might be either conscious or unconscious. But since I am focusing upon moral 
agency here, a more precise understanding of agency is in order. Specifically, 
philosopher Harry Frankfurt (1971) claims that only persons can have moral 
responsibility because only persons are able to reflect upon and to evaluate 
their reasons for acting. Therefore, only persons can be moral agents even 
though nonhuman animals, for instance, can appear to act for various rea- 
sons.’ Moral agency entails the ability to recognize a moral situation as a 
moral situation, as well as the cognitive ability to evaluate alternative courses 
of action. Additionally, moral agency is thought to be a threshold concept, 
which means that persons develop a capacity for moral agency, and then, at a 
particular stage of development, they are held morally responsible for their 
actions. A child, for example, may exercise agency insofar as having reasons 
for acting in certain ways while still developing their moral agency. Since the 
idea that suicide is morally wrong rests upon the general assumption that 
suicide is an action of a moral agent—or of a person who is able to reflect 
upon and to evaluate their reasons for acting—my focus here will be on moral 
agency rather than simply agency. In sum, suicide as an intentional action 
entails agency. The question then remains as to whether suicide also entails, or 
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presupposes, a person’s moral agency. Those who attribute moral wrongdoing 
to persons who die by suicide, attempt suicide, or who struggle with suicide 
ideation are assuming moral agency. Following Styron, however, I believe that 
their assumption is mistaken. 

To be sure, philosopher Michael Cholbi emphasizes a person’s cognitive 
ability in his understanding of suicide, which he explains as follows: “a per- 
son's self-killing is intentional just in case her death has her rational endorse- 
ment in the circumstances in which she acts so as to bring about her death” 
(2011, p. 28). Two questions now arise. First, might depression as a mental 
illness compromise a person’s rational endorsement and, thereby, her moral 
agency? If so, then, situations in which a person’s moral agency is compro- 
mised are not appropriate instances for moral appraisal. Hence, the idea that 
a person is a wrongdoer who dies by suicide, or who attempts to do so or who, 
otherwise, suffers from suicide ideation is mistaken. Second, might a person 
rationally endorse death in the grip of severe depression and remain morally 
blameless in doing so? Acknowledging the latter possibility requires under- 
standing how horrendous severe depression can be. It seems that Styron would 
answer yes to both questions. 

Styron, writing for Zhe New York Times in 1988 after Primo Levi's suicide, 
observed that ignorance powerfully perpetuates the social stigma of suicide in 
the following passage from his article: 


[s]uicide remains a tragic and dreadful act, but its prevention will continue to be 
hindered, and the age-old stigma against it will remain, unless we can begin to 
understand that the vast majority of those who do away with themselves — and 
of those who attempt to do so — do not do it because of any frailty, and rarely 
out of impulse, but because they are in the grip of an illness that causes almost 
unimaginable pain. It is important to try to grasp the nature of this pain. 


Styron’s memoir, Darkness Visible, was published just a couple of years later, 
in 1990. In his memoir, Styron noted that the response to his New York Times 
article was “enormous” and that he “had apparently underestimated the num- 
ber of people for whom the subject had been taboo, a matter of secrecy and 
shame” (1990, pp. 33-34). Styron’s courage to tell his story and, in his words, 
“to have invaded [his] own privacy” (1990, p. 34) is illuminating. His story 
reveals a way of understanding the link between severe depression and suicide, 
and, ultimately, it shows a pathway toward addressing the ignorance founda- 
tional in the accusation of moral wrongdoing. I will now turn to Styron’s 
account of depression. 
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For starters, Styron (1990) recognized the societal failure to differentiate 
between depression which impacts everyday life and depression which consti- 
tutes a mental illness. To argue that this difference is only a matter of degree 
risks overlooking the fact that the former tracks a healthy response to events 
in life, while the latter tracks a life-threatening illness “which can be as serious 
a medical affair as diabetes or cancer” (1990, p. 9). I will be referring to depres- 
sion as a potentially life-threatening illness. 

With humility, Styron (1990) referred to his experience of depression as an 
illness as just that—his experience. He acknowledged that “depression is too 
complex for unqualified conclusions to be drawn from the experience of a 
single individual” (1990, p. 34). It may be that there are as many varieties of 
depression as there are persons who experience depression. Nevertheless, first- 
person accounts of depression, like Styron’s, offer insights into an illness that 
are simply lost in the symptomatic understanding of depression as captured 
by the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders (DSM-5, 2013). 

What is especially insightful is Styron’s account of how depression trans- 
forms into suicide ideation. In general terms, Styron explained such a transi- 
tion as he experienced it in the following way: 


[...] the grey drizzle of horror induced by depression takes on the quality of 
physical pain. But it is not an immediately identifiable pain, like that of a bro- 
ken limb. It may be more accurate to say that despair, owing to some evil trick 
played upon the sick brain by the inhabiting psyche, comes to resemble the 
diabolical discomfort of being imprisoned in a fiercely overheated room. And 
because no breeze stirs this caldron, because there is no escape from this smoth- 
ering confinement, it is entirely natural that the victim begins to think of obliv- 
ion. (1990, p. 50) 


In Styron’s account, two characteristics are evident—namely, a lack of free- 
dom, or imprisonment, and a feeling of entrapment, or of suffocating. Either 
imprisonment or a suffocating entrapment could be enough on their own to 
compromise moral agency, and yet Styron included both conditions in his 
description of depression. Certainly, if one were suffocating in a fiercely over- 
heated room, then breaking a window, for example, might become a desirable 
plan of action, even if one would otherwise deem the action as morally wrong. 

What is less clear, however, is the extent to which a person’s agency can 
become fragmented while in the grip of depression. Nevertheless, in explain- 
ing what seems to be a rather insignificant event, Styron disclosed a break, or 
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a fragmentation, in his ability to evaluate different reasons for acting. In 
recounting events in his memoir, Styron explained that he was invited to a 
prestigious award ceremony in Paris, but that he had made other plans for 
lunch when it was understood that he was to attend the luncheon in his honor 
following the ceremony (see especially pp. 6-17). Although it seems like a 
mundane event—perhaps relatable to many members of Styron’s audience 
irrespective of their personal experiences with depression—Styron attributed 
his oversight to be a result of his illness. He wrote that “confusion, failure of 
mental focus and lapse of memory” are “sinister hallmarks” of depression 
(1990, p. 14). Interestingly Styron was still able to act for reasons and, thereby, 
to exercise his agency even while burdened by these sinister hallmarks of 
depression. Styron’s account highlights the fact that acting under these condi- 
tions impedes one’s ability to read social cues, to recognize a moral situation 
as a moral situation and, ultimately, to make decisions that one would, in fact, 
rationally endorse. Hence, Styron’s seemingly mundane example provides an 
illustration of depression as compromising his moral agency. He almost failed 
to keep a promise; and he needed to break another one. Everyday tasks became 
painful experiences such that Styron remarked “the sufferer from depression 
[...] [is] like a walking casualty of war, thrust into the most intolerable social 
and family situations” (1990, pp. 62-63). 

It is clear, then, that memory lapse and a general lack of focus is enough to 
compromise moral agency by intruding upon previous commitments and 
obligations. But what is less evident is how, exactly, moral agency is compro- 
mised. One thought could be that moral agency is simply lost; and that idea 
seems fitting. The idea that moral agency may become lost while experiencing 
depression coincides with a few of the more common symptoms of depres- 
sion—such as a loss of motivation, a loss of self-esteem, and sometimes a loss 
of appetite and of sleep. In fact, Styron (1990, p. 56) wrote that “loss in all of 
its manifestations is the touchstone of depression — in the progress of the dis- 
ease and, most likely, in its origin.” 

Yet, Styron did not describe his experience of depression as a loss of some- 
thing like moral agency. Rather, Styron (1990, p. 14) attributed his decision 
to make other plans during what was to be a lunch in his honor as stemming 
from a “bifurcation of mood.” A bit later in his memoir, Styron recounted 
how he felt upon deciding to end his life. Tellingly, a bifurcation of mood is 
present here, too, as if he is no longer himself but, instead, watching himself 
play out different scenes of an ongoing play. Such a distancing from himself is 
even apparent in his description of this time, in which Styron wrote: 
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A phenomenon that a number of people have noted while in deep depression is 
the sense of being accompanied by a second self— a wraithlike observer who, not 
sharing the dementia of his double, is able to watch with dispassionate curiosity 
as his companion struggles against the oncoming disaster, or decides to embrace 


it. (, p. 64) 


This idea of a second self is of interest here because it signifies a break, or a 
fragmentation, of moral agency. 

In one telling memory, Styron recounted a time when he deliberately threw 
away a journal that had been significant to him, and, as he did so, he recalled: 


I felt my heart pounding wildly, like that of a man facing a firing squad, and 
knew I had made an irreversible decision. [...] and during the next several days, 
as I went about stolidly preparing for extinction, I couldn't shake off a sense of 
melodrama — a melodrama in which I, the victim-to-be of self-murder, was both 
the solitary actor and lone member of the audience. (1990, pp. 64-65) 


In Styron’s account, neither the actor nor the audience member is a moral 
agent—or an individual who can recognize a moral situation as a moral situ- 
ation and who is able to evaluate alternative courses of action. Yet although 
moral agency is clearly compromised here, it appears misguided to say that it 
is lost or diminished. Moral agency is compromised in more than just its 
degree. The idea of a “second self” does not imply that somehow another self 
comes into being and takes control because there is nothing holistic that sur- 
faces or remains. Just like a shattered vase cannot hold water since it lacks 
unity—so, too, Styron’s account reveals a lack of unity or internal integration. 
‘The self, in its distinct fractions, becomes an unrecognizable other—no longer 
capable of evaluating alternative courses of action from one distinct perspec- 
tive. Depression is a disorienting affair. 

Styron repeated this notion of a “second self” in describing his path toward 
recovery. Despite his hospital stay and support from his wife, and even despite 
Styron’s insistence that “time is the real healer” (1988) of depression, he 
claimed that, in part, by incidentally listening to music that had reminded 
him of his mother, he had, in fact, rescued himself (1990). The idea of rescu- 
ing oneself reestablishes an internal integration that is foundational to 
moral agency. 

The idea of a second self or, as I am calling it, the fragmentation of moral 
agency, is also a theme in Styron’s novels. Styron admitted as much in his 
memoir when he wrote: 
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[...] after I had returned to health and was able to reflect on the past in the light 
of my ordeal, I began to see clearly how depression had clung close to the outer 
edges of my life for many years. Suicide has been a persistent theme in my books 
[...]. In rereading, for the first time in years, sequences from my novels — pas- 
sages where my heroines have lurched down pathways toward doom — I was 
stunned to perceive how accurately I had created the landscape of depression in 
the minds of these young women [...]. (1990, pp. 78-79) 


Consider Styron’s masterpiece Sophies Choice (1979), for instance. It should 
not be surprising to discover that the Holocaust had socially imposed those 
characteristics that Styron employed to describe his depression—namely, the 
loss of freedom accompanied by a suffocating entrapment. The Holocaust 
indeed has eradicated any doubt that one’s environment can become so hor- 
rendously evil so as to demand a psyche break or a distancing from oneself. A 
bifurcation of mood, therefore, is not only a symptom of depression, but it is 
also an understandable response to uncompromising and suffocating circum- 
stances. Evidence of a bifurcation of mood notably appears in the character of 
Sophie who is overwhelmed by guilt. Because guilt concerns past thoughts 
and actions, experiencing guilt entails that a person confronts a previous (or 
second) self. 

To gain a clearer understanding of Sophie’s overwhelming guilt, it is neces- 
sary to confront her impossible choice. Sophie is forced to choose which of 
her two children will immediately perish at the hands of the Nazis. Such a 
choice is unthinkable to her. Failing to make a choice, however, will mean that 
both children immediately perish. Making such a choice paradoxically robs 
Sophie of her moral agency since neither choice nor even the option of not 
choosing aligns with anything that resembles her intentions or desires. In 
making this impossible choice, Sophie simultaneously becomes both a victim 
and an accomplice in the horrors perpetrated. 

Sophie's guilt as an accomplice to such horrors arises not only from a sense 
of shared responsibility in the murder of her child but also from a betrayal of 
her profound parental love. Ironically, earlier in the novel, Sophie chooses not 
to take a role in the resistance against the Nazis out of fear that, in doing so, 
she would be further endangering the lives of her children. Her parental love 
makes the possibility of helping in the resistance efforts unthinkable to her, 
even though she aligns herself with their aims. Her moral agency is frag- 
mented in this regard as well. 

Moreover, Sophie's final so-called choice to end her life is foreshadowed 
throughout Styron’s novel. Once again, due to her parental love and corre- 
sponding guilt, Sophie’s choice in this matter is also inescapable. As Jeffrey 
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Berman notes “Sophie presumably chooses suicide, but depression makes the 
choice for her” (2019, p. 57). Her moral agency is fragmented here, too, since 
she has betrayed herself. 

Styron notably crafted a union between Sophie and Nathan which high- 
lights their similarities. Nathan, who has been diagnosed with paranoid 
schizophrenia, clearly suffers from a bifurcation of mood. Sophie and Nathan 
share the same fate insofar as they both make the same impossible choice to 
end their lives. Yet, by the time they meet their fate in the novel, Styron has 
well-prepared his audience to recognize their lack of freedom in doing so. 
Choice in this context for Sophie, as in her two previous choices, is a misnomer. 


Compassion in Place of Judgment 


The idea that exercising moral agency must entail more than simply inten- 
tionality appears to be lost on those who are quick to link suicide with moral 
wrongdoing. The social stigma surrounding suicide does not allow for the 
possibility that an illness can fragment one’s sense of self—making it impos- 
sible for a person to identify with either their lone actor or their lone audience 
member of their melodrama. In this way, then, suicide becomes an impossible 
choice. To help illustrate how suicide (in such contexts) fails to reflect a per- 
son’s moral agency and to highlight how powerful depression can be, Styron 
made the following observation: 


[t]hrough the healing process of time — and through medical intervention or 
hospitalization in many cases — most people survive depression, which may be 
its only blessing; but the tragic legion who are compelled to destroy themselves 
there should be no more reproof attached than to the victims of terminal cancer. 
(1990, p. 33) 


The fragmentation of moral agency, as I understand it in Styron’s account 
of depression, entails that he no longer experienced freedom as open to a 
range of possibilities. Rather, the possibilities either vanish or present them- 
selves as scripts in which the author is neither the actor nor the audience 
member. Styron’s account of his suicide ideation in the grip of severe depres- 
sion thereby presents a gestalt shift. The audience of Styron’s memoir is chal- 
lenged to move away from the tendency to identify some specific reason as to 
why a person who suffers from depression might desire to end their life and, 
instead, to shift toward understanding what living with severe depression 
demands of persons who suffer from it. Additionally, through his writings, 
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which also entail the topics of war and slavery, Styron has powerfully demon- 
strated situations of suffocating imprisonment and the fragmentation of 
moral agency in the impossible choices of his characters. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, I began by noting that the social stigma against suicide appears 
paradoxical. It is paradoxical because to attribute moral wrongdoing to per- 
sons assumes that such persons are moral agents and, yet, that is precisely 
what appears to be at issue in cases involving severe depression. Through 
employing Styron’s first-person account of depression, I have shown that it is 
possible for a person’s moral agency to be compromised in at least two ways. 
First, moral agency may be lost or diminished through the sinister hallmarks 
of depression, such as memory lapse and a general inability to focus or to 
concentrate. Second, I have noted that Styron’s account of depression reveals 
a break, or a fragmentation of moral agency, that also compromised his ability 
to act as a moral agent. If accurate, then the common philosophical under- 
standing of moral agency as a threshold concept is too simplistic. While it 
may be true that, at some stage of cognitive and social development, persons 
are held morally accountable for their actions, there is a clear need to recog- 
nize the possibility that a person’s capacity for moral agency can become shat- 
tered, or fragmented, as well as diminished in degree. Hence, Styron’s account 
helps to show that the social stigma surrounding suicide is not only unjust, 
but it is also unfounded. 

The possibility that moral agency may be fragmented has further implica- 
tions beyond simply combating social stigma, however. Specifically, I believe 
that the possibility that moral agency may become fragmented has implica- 
tions for understanding barriers to receiving care. For example, it is widely 
believed that feeling shame and fearing social isolation might prevent those 
with mental illnesses—including depression—from seeking out the care they 
need (see, for instance, Jones, 1998). While shame and the fear of social isola- 
tion might deter some persons from seeking care, Styron’s account of depres- 
sion shows us that the conditions of mental illness can be far more complex 
than such reasoning suggests. Shame presupposes the ability to attribute and 
to reflect upon one’s thoughts and actions—which may be impossible for 
some to do while in the grip of a mental illness. For instance, in Styron’s 
account (1990), neither the actor nor the audience member felt shame in 
burying his journal in the garbage. Fear of social isolation also would not 
likely occur for someone who is already internally isolated, as illustrated by 
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Styron initially declining his lunch invitation. The suggestion, then, that if 
only social stigma were eliminated, then shame and the fear of social isolation 
would be eliminated as well, and, consequently, more people will be inclined 
to seek out care is much too simplistic. While, again, social stigma needs to be 
eliminated and while it may be a barrier to receiving care for some persons, 
simply eliminating social stigma is not enough. More needs to be done to 
address barriers to receiving care among persons whose moral agency has been 
fragmented. Just as it is commonly acknowledged that a heart attack sufferer 
would be unable to transport themselves to a hospital or clinic, so too, it 
ought to be acknowledged that those suffering from a mental illness also need 
assistance in gaining proper access to care even in the absence of social stigma. 

In closing, the title of Styron’s memoir, Darkness Visible, is itself holding 
together two seemingly incompatible concepts. Thinking about how the self 
can become other also challenges us to hold together two seemingly incom- 
patible concepts. Nevertheless, if we are to avoid being blindsided by the 
prevalence of depression and suicide in our society, then it is a challenge that 
we must take up. 
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Introduction 


The author of Veronika Decides to Die, Paulo Coelho (1947), was recovered to 
a mental health hospital three times by his parents; in the 1970s, he used to 
be a hippie, being against the country’s military governance; at the age of 39, 
he became a pilgrim by walking through the Road to Santiago de Compostela, 
sacred for Catholics as a pilgrimage site. He founded the Paulo Coelho 
Institute both for children and the elderly (Biography.com Editors, 2019). 
Regarding Paulo Coelho’s book titled Veronika Decides to Die (1998) and 
its movie version that appeared in 2009, directed by Emily Young (2009), the 
24-year-old Slovene Veronika gets bored of living and takes sleeping pills to 
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commit suicide although she has a well-paying job, an affectionate family, and 
an excellent university degree. In the novel, she reads a question in a magazine 
article: “Where is Slovenia?” In the movie, the magazine is dedicated to the 
theme “Green is the New Black.” This special issue of the magazine in the 
movie makes one think of prominent environmental issues including climate 
change, endangered species, racism (as nature has been destroyed by wars), 
and social inequalities as rich people may live in huge villas, while Veronika 
lives in a convent room. 

Accordingly, in the book, she decides to write a reply to the magazine, sug- 
gesting that she will have committed suicide because nobody knows where 
her own country is. She gets saved and wakes up in the most famous mental 
health hospital in Slovenia, thus in Villete; the chief psychiatrist, Dr. Igor, tells 
her that she does not have much time in this world, since the pills have dam- 
aged her heart. In the movie, Dr. Igor is known as Dr. Blake, and they call 911 
to save the life of Veronika, since the movie depicts a Slovene woman working 
as an accountant at a famous firm called Freeman Stanley in New York, and 
an aneurysm occurs in her heart, forming a scar. Furthermore, Veronika’s sur- 
name is Deklava in the movie; this underlines her Slovene origin in the United 
States. Eduard, the son of a diplomat, once assigned to Brasilia, wanted to be 
a painter and Veronika a pianist; however, their parents wanted them to make 
money and did not allow them to get any degrees in these subfields of fine arts. 

In the novel, Veronika encounters a clinically depressed woman called 
Zedka (known as Claire in the movie) as her roommate, another woman 
called Mari, suffering from panic attacks due to her divorce and job loss, and 
a schizophrenic man called Eduard with whom she falls in love. Veronika 
decides to live her last days by doing whatever she has never done: She thinks 
that she can express her hatred by hitting people and her love by getting 
naked, playing the piano in the hall, and by making love with Eduard, as she 
discovers that he observes her through the window. In fact, Veronika’s life is 
not about to end, but the unusual head psychiatrist, Dr. Igor (Dr. Blake in the 
movie), persuades her that she will die; as she decides to enjoy the rest of her 
life instead of being depressed, one day she escapes with Eduard from the 
mental health hospital, and she passes the whole day with him. Finally, both 
Eduard and she start to appreciate life and get well, after understanding that 
she will not decease. 

In this study, the metaphors used both in the novel and the movie related 
to the environment that lead to the appreciation of nature will be analyzed 
from an ecolinguistic point of view as suggested by Arran Stibbe (2015) and 
cognitive semiotics as explained by Per Aage Brandt (2011). 
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Theoretical Framework and Analyses: 
Ecolinguistics and Cognitive Semiotics 


Brandt (2011) suggests that the space and time relations between events and 
the objects that appear in these events lead to metaphorical concepts; accord- 
ingly, the remote objects become signs. “Green with envy” is such an expres- 
sion where the concept of green is not regarded as a color in a specific place 
where an event leading to envy in a person occurs at a specific time; the rival 
of a person can be successful at an exam, but this person can fail it, and at this 
point, she/he becomes green with envy metaphorically as a sign for inevitable 
excessive jealousy. Therefore, an icon occurs: A green face can symbolize a jeal- 
ous person as an emoji. Icons are related to Lakoff and Johnson's (1980) con- 
ceptual metaphor theory since a signifier and a signified are present (Brandt, 
2011): An abstract concept, envy, is associated with a concrete concept, a 
green face in this case. For Brandt (2011, p. 51), “three temporally distinct 
forms of iconic representations” exist: (i) “portraits” as past events’ photos, (ii) 
“maps” as guides in specific events in the present, and (iii) “plans” for the 
future as preventive measures. As “conventional codes,” “monuments” are 
used for referring to the past, “signals” appear for attracting the attention as 
warnings, and “writing” involves messages for the future (Brandt, 2011, 
pp. 52-53). Besides, as knowledge based on casual facts, “natural signs” such 
as rain, sunshine, and snow can lead to “traces” in the past, “symptoms” in the 
present time, as exposure to them may lead to illnesses, for instance, and 
“omens” for the future as in the following sentence (2011, pp. 52-53): If one 
runs, sweats, and drinks cold water, she/he will suffer from a sore throat. 
Accordingly, metaphors are related to vital lessons humans must take, and 
they involve iconic symbols to teach people about the dire or joyous effects of 
our actions. In Lakoff and Johnson’s (1980) theory, source domains, thus 
metaphorical concepts’ qualities determine the effects of a target domain con- 
cept; however, in ecolinguistics, one encounters “source frames” associated 
with “target domains” (Stibbe, 2015, p. 64). 

The interpretation and understanding of metaphors require cultural frames 
where a situation is decrypted through facial expressions, object uses, and 
weather conditions in literary works as they are based on cultural expressions. 
‘Thus, “a frame” can be defined as “an area of life”; when words that remind us 
of this frame are mentioned, socially acceptable cognitive framing occurs via 
a “manifestation” as the story is expressed through word games, i.e., meta- 
phors (Stibbe, 2015, p. 17). Thus, a metaphor can be regarded as “a story that 
uses a frame to structure a distinct and clearly different area of life” (Stibbe, 
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2015, p. 17). “Appraisal patterns” make one “evaluate” life in a positive or a 
negative manner; the language use determines who a character in a story is; if 
some parts of a story are not crucial, an “erasure” takes place; however, crucial 
parts of life are emphasized through words of “salience” (Stibbe, 2015, p. 17). 
The “source frame” is the metaphorical concept defining the “target domain” 
depicted in the metaphorical framing as in “Climate change is a time bomb” 
where “a time bomb” is in the metaphorical source frame of a terrorist attack 
and “climate change” is the target domain referred to as a trouble (Stibbe, 
2015, pp. 206, 64-66). In this source frame, the bomb, the bomb exploders, 
the explosion method, the aftermath of the explosion, and the dead and 
injured due to the bomb explosion are present, since climate change may 
result in deaths and severe health conditions due to indifferent people who 
have never cared about the environment (Stibbe, 2015). Besides, a “convic- 
tion” is questioning the truth underlying linguistic statements (Stibbe, 
2015, p. 17). 

This study questions how Veronika can teach humans to love and appreci- 
ate nature via her ideologies, framings, evaluations, identity, convictions, and 
narratives of erasure and salience from an ecological linguistic perspective. In 
this section, negative and positive nature metaphors are analyzed for con- 
structing a literary theory of suicide prevention. 


Negative Nature Metaphors Related 
to Depression 


In the beginning, Veronika expresses the negative ideology that life is boring 
and it is not worth living via her actions in the novel. She had lost her toler- 
ance: “She carefully cleaned the room that she rented in a convent, turned off 
the heat, brushed her teeth, and lay down” (Coelho, 1998, p. 1). It was 
November 11, 1997. Accordingly, for framing her suicide attempt, one can 
refer to the concept of boredom as a source frame and a suicide attempt as its 
solution; for this reason, metaphorically, “Ihe month of November/The 
autumn is boredom” and “Darkness is boredom” as it is dark outside in the 
afternoon. She takes “four packs of sleeping pills” (Coelho, 1998, p. 1): 
“Death is help against boredom” metaphorically, in this case. However, 
Veronika has a good job as a librarian and can afford a room in a convent. In 
the source frame, we see Veronika’s boredom and the desire to die despite all 
her possessions; reframing the boredom problem, Veronika lives in Ljubljana, 
the capital city of Slovenia after the cold war period: After the Cold War that 
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ends communism, she does not realize suddenly that she has an excellent 
degree, a job, and health as blessings for the cultural reshaping process of her 
country Slovenia apart from ex-Yugoslavia. Therefore, in the target domain, 
one finds her boredom as a result of a strange question. A magazine titled 
Homme (Man) affects her: She starts to read an article on a computer game by 
Paulo Coelho whom she has already encountered in a café at the Grand Union 
Hotel. However, “underneath an illustration of the computer game, the jour- 
nalist began his article by asking: “Where is Slovenia?” (Coelho, 1998, p. 2). 
She is feeling imbalanced after the division of Yugoslavia since her new coun- 
try has become a problem, a source of boredom in the target domain with its 
citizens with a certain low income around the globe in the source frame. 
Consequently, “Social inequality is boredom” metaphorically. She feels con- 
fined in a small despised country: “[...] it was outside, inside, in the moun- 
tains around her and in the square at which she was looking out: Slovenia was 
her country” (Coelho, 1998, p. 2). The statement of boredom related to social 
inequality entails another statement: “Discrimination is boredom.” In the 
source frame of discrimination, race, low pays, and wars occur, whereas in the 
target domain, the boredom, caused by such an economic discrimination. 
Both the social inequality and discrimination statements are real, and they 
lead to a depressed world unaware of people’s sufferings: “Darkness is depres- 
sion.” In the source frame, ignorance and social indifference can be depicted 
as darkness for the metaphor above, whereas this darkness may result in 
depression at which it aims in the target domain. As a result, Veronika’s sui- 
cide note consists of these sentences: “[...] Slovenia was one of the five repub- 
lics into which the former Yugoslavia had been divided” (Coelho, 1998, p. 6). 
Besides, the French game manufacturer invited journalists from Germany, 
France, Italy, Spain, and Britain, but not from Slovenia to its party. Additionally, 
the French journalist is criticized for despising Slovene female clothing tradi- 
tions. Veronika links her depression to racial and economic discrimination 
related to the history of Slovenia: Yugoslavia, established after the World War 
I, “broke up under Nazi occupation during World War II with the creation of 
a Nazi-allied independent Croat state, but was reunified at the end of the war 
when the communist-dominated partisan force of Josip Broz Tito liberated 
the country” (Office of the Historian, n.d.). 

The multiculturalism of Yugoslavia has shaped Veronika’s personality, but 
she suffers from an identity crisis based on her Cold War experiences as she 
wants to get recognized as a Slovene librarian; however, she thinks that nobody 
wants to appreciate her country, and she despises herself although: 
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Yugoslavia broke away from the Soviet sphere of influence in 1948, became a 
founding member of the Non-Aligned Movement in 1961, and adopted a more 
de-centralized and less repressive form of government as compared with other 
East European communist states during the Cold War. (Office of the 
Historian, n.d.). 


Regardless of her historical identity crisis, Veronika can see, hear, and smell: 
She is healthy. According to Coelho (1998, p. 9), looking through the win- 
dow of her room, she sees the statue of France PreSeren (1800-1849), who 
was an influential Slovene poet and wrote “Farewell to Youth” (1830) as a 
poem and “Sonetje nesreée” (“Sonnets of Unhappiness”) (1834) (see Cooper, 
2020). The statue is an iconic symbol for sadness in terms of cognitive semiot- 
ics; however, the poet’s poems make him a metaphor for sadness in Slovenia: 
“France PreSeren is historical and cultural sadness.” She does not want to see 
any wrinkles on her face; as well, she is not strong enough to change the cor- 
ruption, inequalities, and wars on earth: “Aging, corruption, inequalities, and 
wars are boredom.” In the source frame, oldness, corruption, social inequali- 
ties, and wars appear as reasons for hopelessness, and they end up with bore- 
dom without any cures. “Snow is boredom” despite its whiteness since it refers 
to the cold weather irritant for many poor humans around the globe; snow- 
flakes are dropping on the top of PreSeren’s statue, when Veronika decides to 
commit suicide in the dark weather, ignoring snowflakes’ different shapes and 
luminous whiteness, associated with hope in the novel. 

Moreover, Veronika is healthy and wealthy, but “Repetition is boredom”: 


Veronika had decided to die on that lovely Ljubljana afternoon, with Bolivian 
musicians playing in the square, with a young man passing by her window, and 
she was happy with what her eyes could see and her ears could hear. (Coelho, 
1998, p. 10). 


Veronika sees the same scene every day, and this leads to her desire to die 
due to her boredom. 

She is recovered to Villete, the lunatic hospital surrounded by nature with 
its huge garden after her suicide attempt. Slovenia was founded on June 25, 
1991 (Office of the Historian, n.d.), “the year of the country’s independence” 
as depicted in the novel by Coelho (1998, p. 12). Slovenia was recognized as 
an independent country successive to the collapse of the Socialist Federal 
Republic of Yugoslavia in January 1992 (Office of the Historian, n.d.). 

In Villete, the chief psychiatrist, Dr. Igor, conducts an experiment, believ- 
ing that Vitriol causes madness (Coelho, 1998). He is writing a dissertation 
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on this. He conducts experiments most probably with some ex-patients 
included in a group called “Fraternity” (1998, p. 75), just like Mari. “Vitriol 
is a poison” metaphorically. Besides, “Vital consciousness is vitriol’s cure” 
from a metaphorical perspective. Vitriol has different meanings in its source 
frame: (i) “Visita Interiora Terrae Rectificando Invenies Occultum Lapidem” 
which translates into “Visit the interior of the earth, and by rectifying what 
you find there, you will discover the hidden stone (philosopher's stone),” as 
mentioned by the fifteenth century’s famous philosopher Basilius Valentinus 
in L’Azoth des Philosophes (The Azoth of the Philosophers) (1659, p. 144; Adept 
Initiates, 2020, my emphasis)—“everyone will find the truth within them- 
selves” (Ekgis6zliik, 2015); (ii) “a sulfate of any of various metals (such as 
copper, iron, or zinc)” (Merriam-Webster, 2020a), or (iii) “bitterly harsh or 
caustic language or criticism” (Merriam-Webster, 2020a). Therefore, as the 
Latin sentence uttered by Basilius Valentinus implies, “The earth is a treasure” 
for the plants it has, and it serves the humans through its energies as suggested 
by Aldo Leopold (1989, p. 216): “Land, then, is not merely soil; it is a foun- 
tain of energy flowing through a circuit of soils, plants, and animals.” The 
hidden stone is a treasure, and here “Talents are treasures” metaphorically: 
Every human has a talent, and she/he must not feel depressed for anything, 
for this reason. However, Valentinus (1659, p. 28) posits that extreme cold 
and heat may provoke evil ideas: “Social equality is tranquility” against bore- 
dom, for this reason. Besides, humans’ emotions must be balanced in front of 
difficulties based on social inequalities. Furthermore, “Vitriol is a lot of criti- 
cism” and “Vitriol is a danger” as a lot of unjust criticism can be dangerous 
enough to hurt a person and make her or him dislike life: The source frame of 
vitriol involves poisoning, dangers, and a secret treasure, while the target 
domain involves strength against harsh criticism. Accordingly, Veronika must 
try to discover her full potential to restart to appreciate nature and life as long 
as “Vitriol is bitterness,” as explained by Coelho (1998, p. 74). Coelho (1998, 
p- 90) proposes that nobody is perfect as everybody is injected against tuber- 
culosis and carries this “tuberculosis bacillus”; “Vitriol is an injection, a 
microbe, ora virus,” because it is just a poison that makes humans understand 
that they are not perfect. Moreover, “Fraternity is equality” metaphorically 
since every human can be depressed although they have the potential to think 
positively: “Everybody is a gold mine” as they have diverse talents, just like 
Veronika who rediscovers herself, playing the piano to the moon one night 
(Coelho, 1998, p. 81). She has started playing the piano at the age of 12 for 
the constant support of her piano teacher, encouraging her to become a pia- 


nist (Coelho, 1998, p. 94). 
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Veronica discovers the truth about her, playing the piano: She is talented; 
her name is a metaphor for this rediscovery since it means “true image” as in 
the seventeenth century, Veronica Giuliani, an Italian saint, found Jesus 
Christ’s image on the towel with which she wiped his image’s face (Behind the 
Name, 2017). “Vera” is the Italian and Latin singular feminine adjective 
meaning true (“vero” in Italian and “verus” in Latin) and “eikon” is a Greek 
word meaning image (CharliesNames, n.d.). Besides, “Nike” is the goddess of 
victory in Ancient Greece (Cambridge Dictionary, 2020). Thus, “Veronika is 
the winner” after gathering all these Latin and Greek words in the source 
frame. Furthermore, veronica is an herb type with flowers (Merriam-Webster, 
2020b). Considering the whole meaning of the name, “Veronika is the vic- 
tory of nature.” 

At this point, one can start to analyze how Veronika promotes love toward 
nature. One night she starts to play a sonata to nature, to the moon, used as a 
metonymy standing for nature, as it illuminates forests in the darkness of the 
night. “The moon is hope” as an ecolinguistic metaphor; the moon's source 
frame involves natural light, nature, and illumination, and it aims at describ- 
ing hope against the metaphorical darkness of despair. Veronika has hopes, 
and she plays a sonata: “she turned to the moon and played a sonata in hom- 
age to it” (Coelho, 1998, p. 71). She likes playing the piano despite her 
mother who discouraged her to become a pianist since it does not bring much 
money. Her piano teacher admired her when she was a child. According to 
Coelho (1998, p. 131), the lunatics and the moon are related; /una means 
moon in Latin; the changes in moon’s shape led to the naming of mentally ill 
people as “lunatics” (Lexico, 2020). Veronika likes the new moon that will 
grow, and the full moon inspires poets (Coelho, 1998, p. 63). She played the 
Moonlight Sonata by Ludwig van Beethoven to Eduard, alluding to her and 
Eduard’s madness (Coelho, 1998, p. 145). Veronika evaluates her life by play- 
ing the piano; she gets undressed in front of Eduard; her nakedness is a meta- 
phor for her willingness to live longer despite her limited time on earth linked 
to her action of committing suicide (Coelho, 1998 ad Young, 2009). Her 
reevaluation of the concept of life after framing nature and light as lovable 
objects leads her to think that life is beautiful after a meditation ses- 
sion (Coelho, 1998, p. 98), and she must do everything she has not done 
before, including falling in love. The rain and the dark night in the 
movie (directed by Young in 2009) in this scene stand for depression as meta- 
phors; however, the moonlight may heal it: “The moonlight is a cure” meta- 
phor formulates hope, thus moonlight as a cure for depression and sadness. 
Veronika reevaluates the rest of her life, as “evaluation” is the decision-making 
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process on some positive and negative fields of life (Stibbe, 2015, pp. 83, 
104). She starts to think positively about life, being inspired by the moonlight 
with this conclusion: “Everyone is indeed crazy, but the craziest are the ones 
who don’t know that they're crazy [...]” (Coelho, 1998, p. 96). According to 
her, Eduard must not pass “the whole day waiting for night to come” 
(Coelho, 1998, p. 96). “The night/darkness is depression,” whereas “The day/ 
light is happiness.” Thinking about these concepts, Veronika reevaluates her 
identity on the brink of death, and she decides to follow the light that aims at 
showing the positive sides of events instead of the negativity around the globe 
that causes boredom. She regains a joyful identity and erases darkness from 
her life through her positive and thoughtful words (see Stibbe, 2015, espe- 
cially pp. 145-160 for linguistic “erasure”). 

Concerning Dr. Igor’s unethical behavior toward Veronika without getting 
her informed consent, “Using a drug known as Fenotal, he had managed to 
simulate the effects of heart attacks” (Coelho, 1998, p. 208). Fenotal is a seda- 
tive (Ndrugs.com, 2003—2020). However, Veronika is unconscious and igno- 
rant about the joy of living before this experiment. This “salience” description 
(see Stibbe, 2015) underlines that Veronika starts to think positively as a result 
of this experiment, ignoring the negativity in life as she will die in a few days. 

In addition, serpents are metaphors for the evil in humans: “Serpents are 
demons”: They are events that harm humans psychologically or physically; the 
God has given the ability to cope with the evil as indicated in the beginning 
of Coelho’s (1998, front matter, my addition) work that cites the following 
from Luke 10:19 in the Bible: “Behold I give unto you power to tread on ser- 
pents [...] and nothing shall by any means hurt you.” This reminds us of Lynn 
White's (1967, p. 1205) description that nature is created to serve humans as 
in the paradise description in the Holy Bible, New International Version 
(1973-2011) from where Adam and Eve were banished by obeying a serpent 
for tasting the fruit of a forbidden tree (Genesis 3:1-20). However, according 
to Saint Francis, all the creatures are friends, and he “preached to the birds as 
a rebuke to men who would not listen” (White, 1967, p. 1207). In Coelho’s 
(1998, p. 182) novel, Eduard reads a book about this story, and Saint Francis 
used to be “a young man like himself.” Furthermore, Coelho (1998) refers to 
the same Adam and Eve scene, but he questions why God placed the tree in 
the paradise although he did not allow them to eat its fruits. As there is the 
fight between the evil and the good on earth, animals can be used as meta- 
phors depicting these opposite concepts. In the end, Veronika accepts, 
“Nothing in this world happens by chance” (Coelho, 1998, p. 2) despite 
“Dark weather is boredom” and “Rain is depression,” as it rains as she plays 
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the piano for Eduard in the movie (Young, 2009), and “Ice is self-hatred” as 
she commits suicide on a cold day, since “The moonlight is hope” metaphori- 
cally. One finds these metaphors both cognitive semiotically as represented in 
the movie (directed by Young, 2009) and ecolinguistically through word uses 
in the book (written by Coelho, 1998). 

Moreover, another character, Mari, is sensitive: She feels concerned about 
the poverty and poor children forced into human trafficking in El Salvador 
(Coelho, 1998, p. 114) and recommends Veronika to watch documentaries 
on animals who fight for a space to live in; besides, for Veronika, only “fero- 
cious animals, armed attackers, earthquakes” were pernicious, but not lunatics 
in a refectory (Coelho, 1998, pp. 99, 110). Thus, “Natural disasters and angry 
animals are demons”; however, humans create them by building huge build- 
ings instead of planting trees and providing habitats for various species in the 
forests. “Natural disasters are wars” metaphorically. As people’s homes get dev- 
astated as in a bomb explosion, poverty rates increase, and food safety is not 
guaranteed in both horrible types of events’ frames; both situations aim at the 
devastation of a whole land together with its people. Therefore, “Nature is an 
angel that must not be disturbed, but protected” from a metaphorical per- 
spective also in Veronika’s story, as “The noise of toilets flushing was like some 
horrendous force of nature, capable of demolishing an entire building and 
sweeping everyone down into hell” (Coelho, 1998, p. 122). “Green nature is 
the door to the paradise,” whereas “Threats to nature are streets going down 
to the hell.” Nature devastation may lead to poverty, dirty water, health issues, 
and pandemics. 

Consecutively, positive metaphors regarding the environment transfer 
Veronika into a happy person as depicted in the successive section. 


Positive Nature Metaphors Related to Hope 


As Veronika decides to kill herself; she thinks about the darkness of the air: 
“the sun was setting fast” (Coelho, 1998, p. 9). However, in Villete, after 
breakfast, patients can sit in the garden “to take the sun [...] there wasn’t any 
sun-the temperature was below zero, and the garden was covered with snow” 
(Coelho, 1998, p. 37). Veronika’s reply to this situation is as follows: “You're 
the ones who are crazy; there isn't any sun” (Coelho, 1998, p. 37). 

After these negative ideas, seeing Zedka’s case who gets injected insulin and 
gets into coma, Veronika remembers, “People struggle to get out of a coma, 
not to go into one” (Coelho, 1998, p. 48). This medical technique was 
employed “around 1930,” and then forbidden, though (Coelho, 1998, p. 50). 
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Successively, Veronika says, “Look at me; I was beginning to enjoy the sun 
again, the mountains, even life’s problems, I was beginning to accept that the 
meaninglessness of life was no one’s fault but mine” (Coelho, 1998, p. 96). 
She wants to feel “hatred and love, despair and tedium” (Coelho, 1998, p. 96). 
“The sun is hope,” since the sun rises in the beginning of a new day, and 
brightens everywhere, and then the darkness disappears. The sun’s social and 
cultural global source frame includes light, vitamin D, and health, and these 
qualities target at hope within the framework of ecolinguistics as suggested by 
Stibbe (2015). As well, children go out to play, when the sun shines in the 
book by Coelho (1998, p. 39). 

As the garden of the mental health hospital is full of flowers and trees fed 
with sunlight and rain, these metaphors within the source frame of nature 
prevail in the work by Coelho (1998), aiming at provoking happiness in the 
target domain in terms of Stibbe’s (2015) ecolinguistics: “Green is happiness,” 
“Wilderness is happiness,” and “Gardens are hope.” Thus, “Green is the new 
black” metaphor appears as a warning to protect the environment in the 
movie version of the novel, as “Black is depression,” whereas “Green is hope.” 

Furthermore, Dr. Igor’s suggestion to Mari evokes love for nature as a work 
of art by God: 


It is if you force yourself to be the same as everyone else. It causes neuroses, 
psychoses, and paranoia. It’s a distortion of nature, it goes against God’s laws, 
for in all the world’s woods and forests, he did not create a single leaf the same 
as another. (Coelho, 1998, p. 169). 


“Nature is medicine / a psychiatrist” and “The uniqueness of animate 
objects is hope,” as both relieve people by making them analyze God’s unique 
works of art, thus plants that serve as food and medicine. 

However, according to Zedka, “The ‘insane’ always believe in first impres- 
sions” (Coelho, 1998, p. 40). Accordingly, prejudices are deceitful. The obser- 
vation of the characteristics of plants, animals, and humans can prevent this 
biased approach, as they form a team for the survival of the whole earth 
according to Aldo Leopold, and humans shall cooperate with plants and ani- 
mals as the members of the same “biotic community” (1989, pp. 204, 210, 
225). Considering this, Coelho refers to Sufism as a therapy method imposing 
nature as a mental illness cure and a metaphorical food type for the souls and 
minds: Accordingly, “Nature is a mental nutrient,” as it has oxygen, colors, 
and vitamins in its source frame aiming at mental relief in the target domain. 
This makes one conceive that humans must not approach nature as “conquer- 
ors,’ who try to find treasures on the lands they discover, but as “biotic 
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citizens” who respect the survival of other species (Leopold, 1989, p. 223). 
Environmental pollution may lead to depression due to the lack of fresh 
breathable air. That is why Coelho (1998, p. 181) mentions that Eduard reads 
a book about Columbus, depicting him as a treasure hunter for a queen; 
Columbus is regarded as a nature devastator by Alfred Crosby (2003) as the 
exchange of goods between the Americas, Africa, and Europe caused new 
pandemics. 

Regarding Sufism, this mental purification method teaches the apprecia- 
tion of nature to all the humans: “All the creations are but not detached from 
their Creator, hence being one with the Creator requires not only a gnostic 
view of the environment around us but also the struggle to be one with nature” 
(Ansari, 2012). In Coelho’s (1998, p. 99) work, one day a Sufi master comes 
to the hospital to give hope to the patients: “Sufism is the spiritual tradition 
of the dervishes”; they whirl in a trance without any teachers who boast, as 
Mari explains. The humility and equality of all the dancers in a trance refer to 
their admiration for God. 


Sufism in the beginning was primarily an individual endeavor. The Sufis would 
usually live in isolation practicing self-mortification and were distinguished by 
a cloak of wool (Suf}, a tradition of Muhammad, which is believed to be the 
origin of the word Sufi. (Nizamie et al., 2013, p. 216). 


For this reason, Veronika asks, “Wool?” (Coelho, 1998, pp. 99, 160). A 
group of Mohammed's followers rejected every type of worldly wealth and 
comfort and spent their time praying and: 


Fasting on a stone bench in front of Muhammad’s mosque. ‘These people of the 
bench (Ashab-e-suffa), 45 to over 300 in number, were given to much weeping 
and repentance and are believed to be the origin of the Sufism. However, the 
name Sufi was given to such ascetics only around the second century of death of 
Muhammad. (Nizamie et al., 2013, p. 216) 


Sufis were not subjected to any neurobiological experiments in relation to 
their mental-religious experiences during their trances (Nizamie et al., 2013). 
However, dopamine, as well as serotonin, may increase positive emotions dur- 
ing mental-religious trances (Nizamie et al., 2013). Thus, Nizamie et al. 
(2013) claim that Sufism should be involved in psychiatric therapies. Dr. Igor 
appears as a professional psychotherapist who also gives importance to spiri- 
tuality and diversity by choosing Sufism as a way of psychotherapy. Rumi 
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introduced Sufism to the world in the thirteenth century; Sufis look for spiri- 
tual meanings for life in nature (Qudosi, 2009). 

Rumi invites sinners, believers, and many others from various countries 
and faiths to practice Sufism to understand God’s work, considering all 
humans are brothers and sisters with these words underlining that hopeless- 
ness is useless in this world of miracles: “Come, come, whoever you are. 
Wanderer, worshiper, lover of leaving. It doesn’t matter. Ours is not a caravan 
of despair. Come, even if you have broken your vows a thousand times. Come, 
yet again, come, come!” (2020, my correction). According to Shah (2018, 
p- 257), “[...] Sufism is a series of therapeutic measures aimed at changing our 
habitual personality so that we get a new personality not crippled by alien- 
ation, angst, and so on and realize the highest potential of human spirit.” 
Thus, Coelho (1998) recommends Sufi practices as ways of depression, schizo- 
phrenia, and despair therapies. A rose changes Veronika’s attitudes and behay- 
ior: She says to Mari, reevaluating life positively, “Some madman decided it 
was possible to grow flowers in winter, and nowadays, throughout Europe, we 
have roses all year round” (Coelho, 1998, p. 100). Flowers appear as symbols 
for hope for impossibilities in the target domain, as they involve freshness, 
beauty, perfume, and colors in their source frame: “Flowers are hope,” “Hope 
is the environment,” “Medicine is nature,” “Depression is darkness,” and 
“Happiness is sunshine,” when humans consider their joy under the sun, their 
timidity, fear, and silence in the dark weather together with the natural cures 
they obtain via various farming methods. A Sufi master accepts the patients to 
his therapy session and tells them to sit forming a circle; he has many flowers 
in a vase, but he puts only a rose in the middle of the circle (Coelho, 1998, 
p- 100). As Mari orders Veronika not to criticize the master, she confesses that 
she has only “the present” (Coelho, 1998, p. 100), since she thinks she will die 
soon: In fact, nobody is sure about the future; she thinks she will die and 
accepts that day as a gift. Coelho (1998) calls the Sufi master Nasrudin, 
because Nasrudin signifies somebody madly in love with God, and this divine 
love renders her/him “an ‘idiot” (Wikibooks, 2020). The master warns 
Veronika to concentrate on the rose in the middle for finding out who she 
really is. The master warns her that others’ ideas on her do not reveal who she 
is, but only she can know who she really is: “It’s what you're, not what others 
make of you” (Coelho, 1998, p. 102). She succeeds in concentrating on the 
rose, as the master plays the flute: “Veronika gave herself up to the experience; 
she stared at the rose, saw who she was, liked what she saw, and felt only regret 
that she had been so hasty” (Coelho, 1998, p. 103). The plant of rose has its 
sweet perfume, its own taste for its edibility, spring time, and freshness in its 
source frame, and it aims at expressing love, kindness, and hope linked to a 
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respect toward the Creator in its target domain: Thus, this metaphor appears 
in the movie and the novel: “A rose is the power of life and love.” Besides, the 
soft music flute notes and the dim light lead to relaxation (Coelho, 1998, 
pp. 102-103). 

This situation provokes hope in Veronika whose ideology transfers into the 
fact that every day is precious, and she starts to share the same ideology as that 
Horace expressed in Odes (1.11) in 23 BC: “carpe diem quam minimum 
credula postero” [“pluck the day, trusting as little as possible in the next one” 
(qtd. in The Editors of Encyclopaedia Britannica, 2019). She starts to evaluate 
Mari’s, thus an ex-lawyer’s concept of diversity and respect toward others and 
nature: “It was a shame that Allah, Jehovah, God-it didn’t matter what name 
you gave him-did not live in the world today, because if he did, we would still 
be in paradise [...]” (Coelho, 1998, p. 105). Mari claims that God committed 
the legal crime of “administrative negligence” by placing the tree whose fruit 
should not have been eaten in the paradise among other trees with similar 
peculiarities in the Eden: “God expelled the couple, and their children paid 
for the crime too” (Coelho, 1998, pp. 106-107). Mari imposes a Stibbean 
(2015) ecolinguistic “conviction”: Laws made by humans are unreliable since 
Jesus was crucified due to bad laws humans made (1998, p. 108). Therefore, 
only a human being knows about herself or himself, but the others just gossip 
about her or him. Also, laws protecting the environment should be made for 
protecting nature where plants that relieve humans with their perfumes and 
colors exist. At this point, the declaration that the Chinese must obey the 
white for being inferior to them by a Californian court in the nineteenth cen- 
tury is a sample discrimination in the human-made laws that must also 
include the legal rights of trees for existing on earth (Stone, 1972). 

Veronika becomes an ecologist after a Sufi meditation practice; however, 
she always thinks about natural beauties: 


When she used to dream of getting married, she imagined herself in a little 
house outside Ljubljana, with a man quite different from her father-a man who 
would be content just to be with her in a house with an open fire and to look 
out at the snow-covered mountains. (Coelho, 1998, p. 44). 


In this case, “Snow is security,” as she plans to get married to a man who 
can satisfy her economic needs. However, in the end of the novel, after the 
meditation with a rose, she plays the piano to Eduard, the schizophrenic, and 
decides to escape with him from the mental health hospital for being in love 
with him. Before her escape, she refers to nature, talking to Dr. Igor. She has 
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two wishes: First, she wants to get a medication to feel pleasure during the rest 
of her life, and second, she wants to feel the beauty of nature and its offerings: 


I want to leave here so that I can die outside. I need to visit Ljubljana castle [...] 
I need to talk to the woman who sells chestnuts in winter and flowers in the 
spring [sic] [...] And I want to go out without a jacket and walk in the snow 
[...]. (Coelho, 1998, pp. 138-139). 


Moreover, she wants to feel the rain, kiss and hug her mother, and go to a 
dance club with the man she loves: “I want to give myself to one man, to the 
city, to life, and finally, to death” (Coelho, 1998, p. 140). Accordingly, 
“Chestnuts and flowers are hope” in the book, whereas “The sea is hope” in 
the movie, where Veronika wants to eat tacos, go to the Irish pub, and go to 
the beach to see the sea (Young, 2009). Eduard realizes that the sun’s beams 
are getting “stronger” (Coelho, 1998, p. 209). “The strength of sun rays is the 
increase in hope” from a metaphorical perspective. The darkness of the night 
and the grey weather depicted in the movie (directed by Young, 2009) disap- 
pear, and the morning comes in the end of the movie (directed by Young, 
2009): “Depression is darkness” and “Hope is sunlight” as two opposing 
weather metaphors. In the morning, after the couple’s escape, Dr. Igor finishes 
the last chapter of his dissertation: “An Awareness of Death Encourages Us to 
Live More Intensely” (Coelho, 1998, pp. 207-208). Besides, the Virgin Mary 
is above the two snakes on Dr. Igor’s physician ring in the book, alluding to 
the power of hope based on the belief in God. As well, Mari leaves in the 
movie, after having found a new job. 

The message, leading to the erasure of depression, but to the salience of joy 
both in Eduard and Veronika, consists of the metaphor of “Hope is the sun” 
where spirituality, leading to hope, erasing sadness, makes one forget about all 
the negativity in life and prevails positive thinking as on a summer holiday 
under the sunlight. Therefore, Eduard cannot discover the Koran or any books 
by Aristotle on the shelves of the library of the mental health hospital but 
finds out this poem, emphasizing the importance of the following metaphors: 
“Hope is the sun,” “Joy is whiteness,” and “Belief is an ointment,” as one can 
go out, walk around, and visit many places, when the weather is sunny, and 
accordingly, she/he can become happy and relaxed without falling into the 
trap of any dark negative ideas, observing nature and can start to appreciate 
God for the plants and the animals He created on earth, and live a happy life 
through these experiences before passing away, as expressed by Coelho: 
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Then I said in my heart, 
As it 
happeneth to the fool 
so will it happen even to me.... 
Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy, 
and drink thy wine with a merry 
heart; 
for God hath already accepted thy 
works. 
Let thy garments be always white; 
and let not thy head lack ointment. 
Live joyfully with the wife whom 
thou lovest 
all the days of the life of thy vanity, 
which he hath given thee under the 
sun, 
all the days of thy vanity: 
for that is thy portion in life, 
and in thy labor wherein thou 
laborest under the sun.... 
Walk in the ways of thine heart, 
and in the sight of thine eyes: 
but know thou, that for all these 
things 
God will bring thee into judgment. 
(1998, p. 153, my correction). 


Conclusion 


To conclude, Stibbe (2015) suggests an ecolinguistic method for interpreting 
the meanings of metaphors that are based on sociocultural frames based on 
people’s daily experiences; these metaphors aim to deliver a message in the 
target domain as in the cases of ecological metaphors related to the psycho- 
logical states of Veronika and Eduard through their recovery stages: “Mental 
illnesses are darkness” and “Hope is sunshine” metaphorically. However, 
Veronika, regretting to have committed suicide, escapes from the mental 
health hospital with a schizophrenic or catatonic guy who regrets to have 
mourned extremely deeply after losing the traces of his girlfriend after a bike 
accident in the book written by Coelho (1998), but after the death of his 
girlfriend in the movie (directed by Young, 2009). This scene alludes to the 
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importance of being positive and hopeful in life. Therefore, “Happiness is an 
escape from the darkness of problems.” 

During the healing processes of both characters both in the novel and the 
movie, four elements suggested to be healthy by Hippocrates (see Gill, 2019) 
are emphasized via the descriptions related to the weather; but the characters 
learn to enjoy difficult times, depicted by rain and snow in the novel and the 
movie, accepting that life may not be smooth sometimes, as well. Thus, in the 
beginning, “Despair is rain / snow,” because there may be numerous prob- 
lems, hindering felicity, but in the end, the metaphor is reevaluated, its nega- 
tivity is erased, and its joyfulness becomes salient: “Abundance is snow / rain,” 
as white snowflakes are joyful as their shapes are divergent and numerous 
raindrops lead to the growth of many plants humans need. 

Therefore, succinctly, analyzing the work by Coelho (1998) and its movie 
version (Young, 2009), three ways can keep humans mentally healthy against 
the roles that society wants to impose upon them by force: First, one must 
enjoy the weather and do some activities in nature; second, one must try to 
communicate with plants and animals; and third, one must seek answers to 
her or his personal problems by observing natural events. 

Finally, the following metaphors become salient: “The sea is the hope for a 
bright future,” “Darkness is hopelessness,” “Rain is hope,” “The sun is love,” 
“Love is sunshine,” “Cold weather is depression,” “Hot weather is joy,” 
“Sunbeams are angels,” “The night is evil,” and “Nature is relief.” Besides, 
“The long beach, blue horizons, and a blue clear sky are hope for a good 
future” in the movie. 

Accordingly, one can reach the conclusion that the ecolinguistic metaphors 
used in Coelho’s (1998) work obey the four-humor theory developed by 
Hippocrates (see Gill, 2019): “Love / joy / excitement is the summer,” 
“Depression is the autumn,” “Recovery is the spring,” and “Depression is the 
winter.” 

The summer is hot and full of the yellow sun rays; the autumn is rainy, and 
when people are sad, they cry; besides, when it becomes cold, people usually 
start to feel unhappy, as they shiver; the spring is full of green sceneries, as 
flowers blossom; it rains, but the air is fresh; the grey winter is cold and fright- 
ening for the poor who cannot afford to pay for the heating systems. Although 
the abovementioned metaphors are related to this way of thinking, in the end 
of Coelho’s (1998) work, Veronika and Eduard decide to live their life, enjoy- 
ing all types of weather conditions, as “Yellow is energy,” “Black is precaution 
for protecting the earth and the environment,” “Red flowers are crucial 
changes,” as in the case of a meditative red rose, and “Hope is water / rain / 
snow,” since sun rays are useful for all the species in the summer, humans 
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must be careful about climate change and the extinction of some species in 
the autumn, blossoming flowers make the air fresher in the spring, and both 
snow and rain provide various species with water in the winter and for the rest 
of the year. All the seasons help humans, animals, and plants that form a 
biotic team as proposed by Leopold (1989) survive. For this reason, the the- 
ory of Hippocrates must be evaluated, people must be careful about erasing 
their negative habits from their lives for becoming healthy without any yellow 
or black bile diseases, by making it salient to enjoy fire, water, air, and soil 
equally without consuming them excessively for keeping every type of species 
healthy. 

As the four-humor theory of Hippocrates as explained by Gills (2019) 
warns humans to respect the environment in reality, one can see that the 
descriptions of depressive moods of mentally ill people and a photo related to 
the past in the mental health hospital depicting the summertime in Ljubljana 
in 1910 (Coelho, 1998, p. 93) appear as “iconic representations” during “con- 
ceptual imagination” processes for being “portraits” warning people to enjoy 
their lives, the poem Eduard finds in the library (1998, p. 153) is a “map,” a 
guide for all the human beings to think positively and live happily without 
committing any sins for not stealing the human rights of others, and the sym- 
bolic escape “plan” of Veronika and Eduard is a warning that humans must 
also protect the environment for living in a clean healthy world in the future 
in terms of Brandt's (2011) cognitive semiotics. 

As “conventional codes,” the statue of France PreSeren is used to show the 
origins of Veronika whose country is in the stage of renovation after the Cold 
War, atmospheric events are “signals” as they warn the readers about the fact 
that nature has a balance that must not be disrupted, and the anonymous 
poem as a form of “writing” found by Eduard in the library is a message for 
the future generations who should try to live happily enjoying every difficult 
or easy moment of their lives in accordance with Brandt’s (2011, p. 53) cogni- 
tive semiotics. This poem involves messages on suicide prevention. The envi- 
ronmental protective ideas are related to the metaphor of a red rose used in a 
Sufi meditation: It teaches to respect all the people regardless of their creed, 
gender, disabilities, and socioeconomic classes together with different species 
right to life, as all need the soil and its products, the fresh air with which many 
plants provide them, and the sun as a vitamin and energy resource as members 
of the same biotic team, as Leopold (1989, pp. 214-215) describes. 
Consequently, based on “casual knowledge,” a rose is a cultural “trace” related 
to the past, meaning that all the human beings are equal before the Creator 
although their religions may be different; this red rose and the other flowers 
are “symptoms” for the need to protect the environment symbolically, and 
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they are all “omens” for the future where nature must be protected in various 
countries around the world through global collaboration. 
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Introduction 


In 2001, the Zermination of Life on Request and Assisted Suicide Act was passed 
by the Dutch parliament. Under this law, doctors in the Netherlands may 
perform euthanasia or assist in the suicide of persons who are in a state of 
unbearable and hopeless suffering—for example, patients suffering from 
severe medical conditions, such as cancer or motor neuron disease. At the 
same time, there is appreciation of the importance of suicide prevention, 
which is directed at mentally distressed persons with a death wish. Although 
assisted suicide and suicide prevention seem worlds apart, they are in fact 
related, namely, when it comes to the question of whether psychological 
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suffering can be regarded as a medical condition that is hopeless and 
unbearable. 

Dutch novelist, poet, and essayist Joost Zwagerman (1963-2015) addresses 
this question in his work. This chapter discusses Zwagerman’s oeuvre with 
regard to suicide and the provision of suicide assistance in the context of psy- 
chological suffering. More specifically, I will demonstrate how Zwagerman 
argues against assisted suicide in cases of such suffering and will argue that his 
own life experiences contributed to his stance. In my discussion, I therefore 
also use publications—partly published after the author’s own suicide—in 
which the relationship between oeuvre and biography is the focus of attention. 

Section “Escape from Everyone and from Myself” covers Zwagerman’s 
weighing of the plight of persons with a suicide wish on the one hand against 
that of surviving relatives of those who commit suicide on the other hand. My 
discussion of the author’s ideas about depression and suicide provides the 
framework for understanding his views on suicide assistance for depressed 
persons, which is the subject of section “Against Suicide Assistance”. I will 
show how Zwagerman rejects the provision of assisted suicide—yet there is 
some ambivalence. 

A novel, essays, poems, and interviews by and with the author will be con- 
sidered in this contribution. Zwagerman’s work abounds with intertextual 
references to other writings about suicide, references which he uses to arrive at 
his own views. For this reason, in my analysis, my focus will be on intertextu- 
ality, more specifically on what literary theorist Marko Juvan calls 
citationality: 


The idea of citation applies to the conventional, marked introduction of an alien 
utterance into a text, its obvious presence and otherness. The word ‘citation’, in 
addition, etymologically points to the meaning of ‘calling upon’, or ‘evoking’, 
which implies a strategic stance towards others’ discourse. (2008, p. 48) 


In what he cites and what he does not cite, Zwagerman certainly appears to 
operate strategically. I intend to lay bare this strategy in this contribution. In 
doing so, I will give each citation in English, even when the original is in 
Dutch (the translations are my own). 

Studying the work of Zwagerman calls for some clarification for readers 
outside the low countries. Zwagerman’s relevance lies in the fact that he is a 
well-known author in Belgium and above all in the Netherlands: His novels 
are well read, while his poetry and essayistic works earned him widespread 
critical acclaim. Moreover, six of his novels were translated into German; 
translations of books or parts thereof are also available in Czech, Estonian, 
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Hungarian, Japanese, French, and English. Zwagerman compiled several 
anthologies of essays and stories, among which The Penguin Book of Dutch 
Short Stories (2016). He coupled an extensive oeuvre with a strong media 
appearance, both as an art commentator and opinion maker (Heynders, 
2010). Although Zwagerman is relatively unknown outside the low countries, 
his writings about suicide are relevant to an international audience for at least 
two reasons. Firstly, his oeuvre reveals certain aspects of the Dutch debate 
around suicide and assisted suicide. And secondly, the intertextual references 
in Zwagerman’s work concern an international corpus of texts. Thus, this 
chapter provides a case study on how both national and international influ- 
ences shape Dutch reflections on death. 


Escape from Everyone and from Myself 


Toward the end of the 1990s, Joost Zwagerman’s father, Jaap (1936-2016), 
attempted suicide. It was this experience that led Zwagerman to write about 
the relatives after a successful suicide in his novel Zes sterren (Six Stars) (2002) 
and a book of essays and interviews, Door eigen hand. Zelfmoord en de nabesta- 
anden (By Their Own Hand. Suicide and the Relatives) (2005). Both publica- 
tions focus on the complicated emotions of the relatives, while also expressing 
the idea that the suicide actually wants to harm them. 

In the opening essay of Door eigen hand, Zwagerman refers to A Tale of Love 
and Darkness (2005), an autobiographical work by Israeli author Amos Oz. In 
the final chapter of this book, Oz poignantly describes his mother’s death 
from suicide at the age of 38. Zwagerman cites at length from the book’s last 
pages, in which Oz makes clear what he would have done to keep his mother 
from committing suicide if he had been present at the time. According to 
Zwagerman, the mother’s suicide was a decisive event in the life of the young 
Oz: “After that event, the twelve-year-old child had a radically different out- 
look on life” (2005, p. 9). Zwagerman does not explain what this change 
entails. Rather, he uses the case of Oz—together with two similar cases from 
Dutch literature—to claim that the ideal of acceptance of another person’s 
self-imposed death does not do justice to the range of feelings the death might 
elicit in relatives, such as powerlessness, guilt, incomprehension, and also the 
feeling of being deliberately abandoned (2005). 

According to another collection of essays by Zwagerman, Het vijfde seizoen 
(The Fifth Season) (2003), this feeling of being deliberately abandoned is 
somehow grounded in the reality of suicide. In the essay “He Looked Like 
Suicide, He Walked Like Suicide,” the author discusses the suicide of rock star 
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Kurt Cobain (2003). He refers to a 1933 article by Karl Menninger, 
“Psychoanalytic Aspects of Suicide,” in which the American psychiatrist dis- 
tinguishes three elements of suicide, namely, the elements of dying, of killing, 
and of being killed (1996). Zwagerman is of the opinion that all three con- 
tributed to Cobain’s suicide, yet it is the second element that is of concern 
here. He suspects that Cobain wanted not only to punish his fans with his 
suicide but also his parents and the “patjepeeérs” (“plebeians”) (2003, p. 182) 
in the music industry. Moreover, Zwagerman illustrates the element of killing 
by referring to the suicide of Anna Karenina in the eponymous late-nineteenth- 
century novel by Leo Tolstoy (2015). More specifically, the essay quotes the 
passage in which Karenina says to herself: “I will punish him [Count Vronsky, 
WS] and escape from everyone and from myself” (chap. 31, qtd. in 
Zwagerman, 2003, pp. 181-182). Interestingly enough, Zwagerman neither 
reflects critically on the tenability of Menninger’s theory nor does he dwell 
upon the fictionality of Tolstoy’s narration. Instead, he asks the reader to 
uncritically accept Menninger’s views as well as their corroboration by means 
of a fictional example. This is all the more remarkable as—as appears from the 
novel Zes sterren (2002)—Zwagerman has read Jean Améry’s Hand an sich 
legen. Diskurs tiber den Freitod (On Suicide. A Discourse on Voluntary Death), 
in which the Austrian author adopts a critical stance toward the element of 
killing in Menninger’s theory (1976). 

Looking back on Zwagerman’s suicide, author Jeroen Brouwers—in his 
authoritative work on Dutch writers who have committed suicide, De laatste 
deur ( The Last Door)—tather cynically remarks: “Who would you have wanted 
to kill, Joost? Who would you have wanted to kill or punish?” (2017, p. 730). 
Brouwers is also critical of Zwagerman’s use of an example from a work of fic- 
tion. Yet Arielle Veerman, Zwagerman’s ex-wife, who received many hate 
mails from her erstwhile beloved during and after their divorce, states in De 
langste adem (The Longest Breath), her personal memoirs of their relationship: 
“His death was a flight, [...] it was also revenge. It was the retribution of a 
fighting spirit striking its final blow. After all, he knew better than anyone 
what his act would do to his loved ones” (2020, p. 133). Veerman seems to 
interpret Zwagerman’s deed through the lens of his own work. 

The notions of abandonment and punishment are brought up in Zes sterren 
as well. In this novel, it is the middle-aged Siem Merkelbach, editor-in-chief 
of a magazine for tourists, who commits suicide. His brother condemns his 
action; he thinks it is an act of cowardice and selfishness, of desertion and 
betrayal (2002). Ex-wife Tilly believes it is an act of aggression and a manifes- 
tation of hostility, “aimed at the one who deserted him” (2002, p. 199). Here, 
we see Menninger’s idea of the element of killing at work in the novel. Both 
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characters perceive the suicidal act as a deliberate attempt to harm the surviv- 
ing relatives, in much the same way as Veerman would later think of 
Zwagerman’s suicide. 

Siem’s nephew and co-editor at the magazine, Justus, is the extra- and auto- 
diegetic narrator of Zes sterren. By means of a narration ultérieure (prior narra- 
tion), Justus tells about his uncle’s suicide and the emotional turmoil he 
experienced as a consequence (Herman & Vervaeck, 2019). The end of the 
book contains a quotation, part of the paratext, from “Dream Song 235” by 
American poet John Berryman: “It all depends on who you're the father of if 
you want to kill yourself” ( 2002, p. 211; see also Berryman, 1969, p. 254). 
These lines do not so much represent the view of the suicide as it does that of 
the relative. They aptly describe Justus’ perspective in Zes sterren, because to 
him Siem is a father figure whose death he has to grapple with (Freriks, 2003). 
Early in the process, Justus is overwhelmed by a sense of guilt: “If Uncle Siem 
had indeed betrayed me, then abandonment and betrayal were nothing com- 
pared with the prior shortcomings for which I could be blamed. [...] Guilt 
prevails over self-pity” (Zwagerman, 2002, p. 62). A few months later, how- 
ever, Tilly tries to convince Justus that he is blameless: “It was meant to be 
comforting, I understood. And she seemed to mean it. At the same time, I was 
placed outside the course of things with one stroke of a pen” (2002, p. 203). 
Thus, Justus hovers between the idea that he is somehow complicit in the 
death of his uncle and the belief that he was not important to him at all. What 
is clear, however, is that Justus is very much preoccupied with the suicide of 
his surrogate father. 

In a poem called “Hamsteren” (“Hoarding”) Zwagerman refers to another 
line from Berryman’s “Dream Song 235”: “Save us from shotguns & fathers’ 
suicides” (Berryman, 1969, p. 254; Zwagerman, 2020, p. 276, in which 
“fathers” is, remarkably, misspelled as “father’s”). In this poem, the lyrical 
subject—who might well be identified with the poem’s author—reflects on 
his father’s suicide attempt. “Hamsteren” revolves around the verb to hoard. A 
parallel is drawn between the medication his father hoarded to kill himself 
with and the attitude of the lyrical subject after the botched attempt: “After 
that, a decision of will: / from now on I hoarded fathers” (2020, p. 277). The 
Berryman quotation serves as a shorthand to the central idea of the poem, 
which is that of the profound effect father’s suicide attempt has on the lyrical 
subject and the responsibility the latter feels to keep his father alive. Once 
again, it becomes clear that in Zwagerman’s work two ideas are closely related: 
On the one hand, the idea that someone planning to commit suicide deals 
irresponsibly with the feelings of the relatives and, on the other hand, the idea 
that the relatives might feel responsible for an act of suicide. Moreover, as I 
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will show below, in Zwagerman’s work, there sometimes is an identification 
between the categories of surviving relative and the suicidal mind as well. 

The Berryman quotation in the last paragraph is also the title of one of the 
essays in Door eigen hand. \n that essay, it is used to illustrate what Zwagerman 
calls the hereditary burden of suicide. He mentions authors such as Berryman 
and Hemingway to illustrate his view that children of suicides have an 
increased risk of committing suicide themselves. To corroborate this view, 
Zwagerman refers to Night Falls Fast. Understanding Suicide, in which Kay 
Redfield Jamison, a professor of psychiatry, concludes that all the studies on 
this subject together “make a strong case for a strong genetic influence on 
suicide and suicidal behaviors” (1999, p. 173). Zwagerman adds to this that, 
according to Redfield Jamison, the outcome of a suicide attempt is not deci- 
sive for the impact it has on the relatives: “Whether the suicide is ‘successful’ 
or not, the relatives don’t feel any less hereditarily burdened by it” (2005, p. 65). 

Because of his father’s attempted suicide, Zwagerman identified with the 
plight of relatives. But in his interactions with “kandidaat-zelfmoordenaars” 
(“candidate suicides”), among whom his father, he also identified with their 
death wishes, “if only to plug the hellish gap between you and the other” 
(2005, p. 36). Even before Zwagerman lapsed into severe depression himself, 
he authored texts that provide insight into the suicidal mind. In Zes sterren, 
Justus imagines what the last hours of his uncle’s life must have been like 
(2002). Roeshoofd hemelt (Flushhead Heavening), originally published in 2005, 
is an epic poem in which the thoughts and feelings of a suicidal psychiatric 
patient, roeshoofd (without capital), are represented (Heynders, 2010; Van 
Gemeren, 2018). The next lines give an impression of roeshoofd’s state of 
mind (Zwagerman, 2020, p. 185): “how to suppress appetite for thick bleach 
/ ten sips of methylated spirits and you're free / from afar you can hear flasks 
singing thinly / o drink from me drink from me drink from me.” Roeshoofd 
thirsts to drink bleach and methylated spirits, as they might be able to end his 
life. Personification (flasks singing), apostrophe (0), and repetition (drink 
from me) together contrive to suggest the temptation to drink poison- 
ous liquid. 

In one of his essays, Zwagerman argued that the perspectives of others do 
not enter into the suicide’s considerations. Citing Al Alvarez’ The Savage God. 
A Study of Suicide, he viewed the mental world of someone who commits 
suicide as a closed world: “Once a man decides to take his own life he enters 
a shut-off, impregnable [...] world where every detail fits and each incident 
reinforces his decision” (Zwagerman, 2005, p. 62; see also Alvarez, 1971, 
p. 144). Although Zwagerman believes relatives have every right to feel 
betrayed by a suicide, even to morally condemn him or her (2005), he also 
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empathizes with persons who take their own lives. And he especially feels for 
those who are, in his words, hereditarily burdened—a group he considered 
himself to belong to. This is in fact the group in which relatives and (poten- 
tial) suicides converge. 

In several obituaries, it was mentioned that Zwagerman’s writings about 
suicide were a form of staving off. Professor of modern Dutch literature Jaap 
Goedegebuure of Leiden University, for example, claimed that these writings 
were manifestations of an “urge for self-preservation, knowing that his father 
had entered an area he himself was anxiously trying to fence off. Until [...] he 
could no longer resist the urge to kick over the fence and cross the boundary” 
(2015). In 2013, Zwagerman himself had also acknowledged that his writings 
were “an exploration and a warding off in one” (2013, p. 511). To no avail, as 
would later become clear. 


Against Suicide Assistance 


Section “Escape from Everyone and from Myself” shows that Zwagerman 
sketches a very bleak picture of suicide: Not only does he believe it causes 
untold harm to the relatives (this is indeed is what he focuses on) but also that 
those who are planning to commit suicide live in an enclosed world from 
which escape is hardly possible—suicidal persons are incapable of making 
sound decisions about their lives. These ideas contribute greatly to Zwagerman’s 
opposition to providing suicide assistance to depressed persons. In this sec- 
tion, I will show how this opposition takes shape in Zwagerman’s work. 

As already mentioned, the Zermination of Life on Request and Assisted Suicide 
Act makes it possible for doctors to assist in the suicide of patients burdened 
with unbearable and hopeless suffering. While most people in the Netherlands 
believe that the regulation of assisted suicide should remain the domain of the 
medical profession (Onwuteaka-Philipsen et al., 2017), others argue that doc- 
tors should give up their monopoly: They plead for life-terminating medicines 
to be freely available to those who want to die. The main argument propo- 
nents of this position put forward are the right to self-determination and the 
inappropriateness of medical doctors acting as gatekeepers of death, as one 
critic calls it (Spaink, 2001). There is an organization, De Einder (The 
Horizon), that clandestinely makes lethal drugs available to individuals who 
wish to take their own lives. 

Justus, the main character of Zwagerman’s novel Zes sterren, who feels dis- 
tinct ambivalence about his uncle’s suicide, at some point defends the above 
position. To his psychiatrist he says: 
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People have strong feeling regarding the right of self-determination for the sick 
[...] at age, and the consolation of a ‘gentle ending’. But as soon as a citizen in 
the prime of life wants to do away with himself, people become hysterically 
committed to life. [...] You will be kept alive, at all costs. (2002, p. 84) 


The author of these words in fact believes this attitude is justified—for 
reasons mentioned in the previous section—and he vehemently opposes the 
practices of De Einder: In case of depression, suicide prevention should always 
prevail (Zwagerman, 2007). 

In order to support his belief that suicide assistance for psychological rea- 
sons is unwarranted, Zwagerman frequently refers to publications by people 
who suffered or have suffered from depression. An example of this intertextual 
strategy is where he quotes a passage from William Styron’s autobiographical 
account of his depressions, Darkness Visible: “It is of great importance that 
those who are suffering a siege [...], be told — be convinced, rather — that the 
illness will run its course and that they will pull through” (1990, qtd. in 
Zwagerman, 2005, pp. 24-25). In this case, Zwagerman refers to a general 
statement in a book that is predominantly concerned with the particular 
experiences of its author; he thus strategically relates experiential knowledge 
to presumed truths. Zwagerman adopts the same approach when he mentions 
Kameraad scheermes (Comrade Razor) (2003) by Dutch author Rogi Wieg. 
Perceiving this work to be autobiographical and not elaborating on the com- 
plex relation between the real-life experiences of the author and his fictional- 
ized account of these experiences (see Van der Meer, 2018), Zwagerman 
claims that in Kameraad scheermes, Wieg argues that a depressed person who 
claims to want to commit suicide because life has become unbearable for him 
should never be supported by doctors in bringing his desire to fruition. 

A major reference in Zwagerman’s writings about suicide is 7he Noonday 
Demon. An Anatomy of Depression (2001), in which Andrew Solomon—com- 
bining a journalistic approach with reflections on personal experiences—maps 
the territory of depression. In one of the essays in Door eigen hand, Zwagerman 
makes Solomon appear a kindred spirit by referring to the statement in The 
Noonday Demon that “it is, I believe, better to save too many people than to 
let too many people go” (2001, p. 247; Zwagerman, 2005, p. 33). In fact, 
Solomon’s position is much more nuanced than this quote suggests, as he 
believes weighing life and death against each other is not that straightforward: 
In particular, he puts the positive connotation of the verb “to save” into per- 
spective. He regards suicide as a fundamental human right and gives an exam- 
ple of a “wish to die I would be particularly inclined to honour” (2001, 
p. 269). Moreover, Solomon draws a comparison between assisted suicide in 
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case of physical illness on the one hand—after having already applauded 
“euthanasia options famously available in the Netherlands” (2001, p. 271)— 
and psychiatric illness on the other; the comparison leads to the conclusion 
that the right to suicide should not be restricted to the former. Zwagerman’s 
account of Solomon’s position is therefore rather selective, and it has the effect 
of strengthening his own argument at the expense of Solomon's. 

Door eigen hand also contains an interview in which Zwagerman reads 
quotes about suicide to Solomon and asks him to respond—intertextuality 
serves as a thread here. One quote is from Dutch author and journalist Betsy 
Udink, who in the autobiographical account of her depression is fiercely 
opposed to assisted suicide for depressed patients. Solomon, however, believes 
that “there is such a thing as terminal mental illness. That means that the right 
to end life must be expanded” (qtd. in Zwagerman, 2005, p. 57). Thus, in this 
interview Solomon turns against the image Zwagerman presents elsewhere in 
his book. 

Rogi Wieg, the author of Kameraad scheermes, was a close friend of Joost 
Zwagerman’s. He suffered severe depressions for many years. In 2014, Wieg 
asked his doctor for euthanasia, a request that was honored (which is legal 
under current Dutch law); he eventually died in July 2015. When Zwagerman 
heard Wieg would die a self-chosen death, he could not accept this and kept 
e-mailing and text messaging his friend. According to Wieg’s widow, 
Zwagerman later apologized for his behavior (Verbraak, 2015). In the last 
interview before his own untimely death, Zwagerman told the interviewer: 


After years of being institutionalized in clinics and hospitals, it was concluded 
that he [Wieg, WS] was leading an unbearable, hopeless and psychologically 
devastated existence. I can well imagine that now. But not so well then, because 
I reminded myself of the promise I made to him years ago: hold me back, hold 
me back. (Kellerhuis, 2015) 


After being opposed to assisted suicide and euthanasia for patients with 
psychiatric illness for a very long period, he eventually—in fact, just before his 
own death from suicide—accepted it. 

A constant in Zwagerman’s position on suicide, however, is his antipathy 
toward the view represented by Justus’ monologue in Zes sterren about self- 
determination. For instance, while debunking utterances by, among others, 
Romanian-French philosopher E.M. Cioran, Zwagerman argues that he does 
not have any sympathy for the “libertarian-heroic considerations and pro- 
nouncements about the philosophical nobility of self-chosen death” (2005, 
p. 66). He quotes Cioran saying that the idea of suicide contains an immense 
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wealth: “I am a slave to no one, I can decide for myself” (2005, p. 67). Cioran 
discerns no freedom if life is the only option; instead, the possibility to choose 
or not to choose death in a situation of utmost despair causes, as he says in the 
same text Zwagerman quotes, “a rush of freedom” (Siebelink, 2011, p. 109). 
Zwagerman, however, does not believe the depressed person is really free; he 
or she is rather subjected to his own longing for death (2005). 

This was also how Zwagerman’s suicide was perceived in the media. 
Columnists spoke of a “terrible mistake” (Truijens, 2015) and a “desperate 
act” (Schinkelshoek, 2015). On television, Belgian author David van 
Reybrouck said: “I think Joost is already regretting it” (qtd. in Hanssen, 
2015). However, there were dissonant voices too. Historian Léon Hanssen 
referred to the work of Dutch author Carry van Bruggen (1881-1932), who 
in her book-length essay Prometheus argued that the longing for death is a 
fundamental cultural force (Hanssen, 2015; Van Bruggen, 1919). Hanssen 
concluded that in life we are “driven by impulses that we can hardly motivate. 
But choosing death requires a superhuman will that can only be exerted once” 
(2015). Hanssen, as does Cioran, sees suicide as an expression of the ultimate 
freedom of humankind. 

Yet given Zwagerman’s unrelenting pleas for life, both in his publications 
and in the interviews he gave, most people find it hard to believe that he freely 
chose death. Exploring his ideas and evaluating the intertextual references in 
his work (e.g., Peeters, 2015; Schinkelshoek, 2015; Truijens, 2015; Veerman, 
2020), they try to make sense of his death. But the opposite is also true: In the 
reception of his oeuvre, Zwagerman’s suicide functions as an interpretive key. 
Jeroen Brouwers, for example (in De /aatste deur), posited an autobiographical 
reading of Zes sterren (2017). Literary critic Rémon van Gemeren published a 
monograph in which Zwagerman’s writings are considered the articulation of 
the desire to escape from reality (2018). As another critic, Carel Peeters 
(2015), mentioned, this desire—a recurring motif in Zwagerman’s work— 
actually was his most fragile dream while at the same time being his greatest 
nightmare. Although Zwagerman eventually succumbed to his desire and 
chose death, the paradox itself will always remain present in his work. 


Concluding Remarks 


Zwagerman’s position on suicide and assisted suicide is largely established 
intertextually: Publications he refers to are either evaluated positively or nega- 
tively and thus shape his argument in important ways. What is remarkable is 
that publications that Zwagerman assesses positively often contain an element 
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of experiential knowledge. Lived experiences offer something extra in 
Zwagerman’s view, especially where depressed persons’ opposition to assisted 
suicide is concerned. Yet another aspect of the intertextual strategy employed 
is its selectivity, the fact that knowledge and views are represented in a decon- 
textualized and sometimes one-sided way. 

Zwagerman’s biased approach is less surprising if one considers his publica- 
tions as autobiographical in nature, in other words: Not so much a contribu- 
tion to debates about depression as an expression of his own obsessions. And 
this is actually how his essays were perceived, especially after his death from 
suicide. In this way, they become understandable as attempts to gain insight 
into and control of one’s own plight (see Van der Meer, 2018). This does not 
mean that there is no room for ambiguity in Zwagerman’s work: His novel Zes 
sterren is in fact representative of widely differing opinions about suicide, 
while his poetry articulates both the lure and the horror of suicide. The ten- 
sion between lure and horror is a determining factor in Zwagerman’s oeuvre, 
which is the reason why he unconditionally rejected assistance in suicide for 
clinically depressed persons—that is, until the very last interview he gave. 
Zwagerman offered an idiosyncratic perspective by bringing together two dis- 
courses that are for the most part separate: The discourse of suicide prevention 
in which the value of life over death is assumed and the discourse of euthana- 
sia and assisted suicide that focuses on self-determination and preventing 
unbearable and hopeless suffering. He acknowledged that the assisted suicide 
movement poses an important question to those who work in or write about 
suicide prevention, namely, whether suicide in depression is always undesir- 
able. Zwagerman actively engaged with this question: From an international 
perspective his views might not be surprising (see Miller & Appelbaum, 
2018), but in the Netherlands, he had to relate to completely different views 
in the public debate about euthanasia and assisted suicide. What was charac- 
teristic of Zwagerman’s position is that he advocated keeping the reach of 
suicide prevention as large as possible, in opposition to the many advocates of 
euthanasia and assisted suicide who, he felt, regarded life in a too lighthearted 
fashion.! 
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Ever since the recognition of young adult (YA) literature as its own category, 
teen readers have sought out books that address difficult and challenging top- 
ics. These topics have included physical and sexual abuse, alcohol and drug 
abuse, racism and anti-Semitism, pregnancy, and self-harm. Access to books 
about these topics is helpful for teen readers in acknowledging the existence 
and relevance of these challenges in the lives of teen readers, and both teens 
and adults have expressed gratitude for books that help readers know they are 
not alone. 

All writers are responsible for treating difficult subject matter with the 
respect and care it deserves, but writers of young adult novels bear the addi- 
tional burden of remembering that their audience may not be as well equipped 
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to deal with the fallout of authors handling a topic poorly. While we generally 
understand adults to have the emotional maturity to process difficult topics 
on their own or to know when it is time to seek outside help, young adults 
may not be as well situated and may not have either the awareness or the 
resources to help themselves. 

With this in mind, in this chapter, I will briefly discuss the development of 
the YA category leading up to the present, where numerous books address the 
topic of suicide in particular. I will then look at Jay Asher’s Thirteen Reasons 
Why (2007 [2017]), a novel that sparked a larger discussion of suicide and 
how to handle it responsibly in YA literature, and then I will talk about books 
published subsequently and what authors can do to ensure their books help 
young readers rather than damaging them. 


YA Literature as a Category 


While different constituencies define young adult literature in different ways, 
most people understand the category to include books written about and for 
teenagers. To get a little more granular, YA literature focuses on the experience 
of being a teenager during that particular window (usually the 13- to 18-year- 
old range). Books that include the retrospective perspective of an adult are not 
included in the category, though teens often read those books as well. 

Most agree that the YA category began with publication of S.E. Hinton’s 
The Outsiders in 1967 (2007). While her book was not the first to focus on the 
teen experience, it did center teens in a way that felt new at the time, and its 
popularity established the market for books targeted at teen readers (Eschner, 
2017; Michaud, 2014). The Outsiders set a high bar for what YA could be: It 
was honest about how difficult its characters’ lives were; it acknowledged class, 
violence, and alcohol and drug use and abuse; it dealt realistically with the 
teens’ relationships with their parents, or the lack of those relationships where 
appropriate; it did not guarantee happy endings for all its characters, though 
it left the possibility of hope for some. Overall, it told a generation of readers 
that books could speak directly to them without trying to teach them life 
lessons. 

The creation of the YA marketing category continued to include books that 
dealt with difficult and realistic topics, some of them overtly message-driven 
(such as Go Ask Alice by Beatrice Sparks (1971 [1999]), a book that purported 
to be the real diary of a drug addict discovered after her death but which was 
later revealed to be the work of a drug counselor) (Thomas, 2018), most of 
them highlighting teenagers’ ability to solve problems themselves (many of 
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which served as the basis for episodes of ABC’s Afterschool Special TV series) 
(Rossen, 2019). Dark topics continue to be a source of fascination for teen 
readers, and many books that many now consider classics address these topics. 


Suicide as a Popular Topic 


Suicide as a topic of literary fascination dates all the way back to Goethe and 
The Sorrows of Young Werther (1774 [2002]), a book whose publication and 
popularity led to something called “Werther Fever,” in which young men 
started mimicking the main character, first by dressing like him and eventu- 
ally by recreating his suicide. More recently, the phenomenon of suicide rates 
increasing after highly publicized suicides has been referred to as the “Werther 
Effect” (Andrews, 2017; Devitt, 2017). This article takes as its premise that, 
for authors who choose to write young adult novels about suicide, it is and 
should be a goal to avoid creating either Werther Fever or a Werther Effect 
through the publication of their books. 

It is not clear precisely where the present literary fascination with suicide 
began nor what prompted it, though many have explored the question. Some 
suggest that books about suicide have become more popular because teens feel 
powerless about everything happening in the world around them and they are 
unconvinced it is possible to save the world, a la Katniss in The Hunger Games 
(2008 [2011]). Instead, their version of heroism involves taking individual 
control and deciding when it is time for their lives to end. Others situate the 
concept of control in a different place: Books about suicide are popular 
because the best way to understand those feelings is to learn about them, and 
then teens can process their feelings in a safe place, thereby taking control over 
the emotions and regaining control over their environments (Hateley, 2014). 

The idea that books about suicide have grown popular because readers feel 
hopeless about the state of the world is disheartening, even if it’s true; the cur- 
rent state of activism and engagement around topics relating to the state of 
the world suggests that the issue might not be hopelessness but rather the 
quest for understanding (Grady, 2017a). Books have always served as safe 
spaces to consider hard questions, and while the increase in suicide as a topic 
may reflect teens’ increasing feelings of frustration, it may also reflect increas- 
ing awareness of the importance of attending to mental health. Culturally, the 
growing acceptance and destigmatizing of mental health issues permits con- 
versations that might have been taboo in another time and only by airing out 
these issues is it possible to have honest discussions about them. 
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Regardless of the reason, there is little disagreement about one thing: There 
has been an explosion in the number of books about suicide in the past 
15 years. Many feel this is attributable to the success of the novel Thirteen 
Reasons Why. 


Thirteen Reasons Why 


Jay Asher’s Thirteen Reasons Why was published in 2007 and sold so steadily 
the publisher opted not to release a paperback edition until 2011, at which 
point the book hit The New York Times bestseller list (Rich, 2009). A TV series 
of the same name that started with the events of the first book and then con- 
tinued on into multiple seasons has been hugely successful on Netflix, though 
both the book and the show have been the source of some controversy. 

In the book, narrator Clay receives a mysterious package that contains a set 
of audiotapes from Hannah, a girl he liked who killed herself. The tapes con- 
tain Hannah's description of the events that led her to take her own life; she 
identifies thirteen individuals who need to hear her story, most of whom she 
views as responsible. The book alternates between Clay’s thoughts and the 
information he hears on the tapes, along with occasional interactions between 
Clay and some other characters, and at the end Clay learns what happened to 
Hannah and his role in it, which leads him to start treating other characters 
differently. 

The book’s central mystery is compelling and the structure effectively moves 
the plot along. The tapes provide insight into the increasing level of frustra- 
tion and pain Hannah feels as a result of not getting the support she needs 
from her family, friends, or community. In the end, readers have a clear under- 
standing of why Hannah made her choice, as well as some indication of how 
the tapes affected Clay, if not the other 12 characters. 

Thirteen Reasons Why facilitated two important conversations: First, its 
popularity highlighted the need for frank and public conversation about teen 
suicide, with teens as an important part of the audience. Second, it raised the 
issue of whether authors, and authors of young adult novels in particular, have 
an elevated level of responsibility to readers when taking on difficult topics 
such as suicide. Critical discussion of the book, and later the TV series based 
on it, often centered on the intersection between these two conversations. 

Positive feedback about Thirteen Reasons Why emphasizes its role in facili- 
tating more open dialogue about teen suicide, but critics of the book (myself 
included) have identified several concerns with Asher’s approach to the topic. 
‘These include treating suicide as a revenge fantasy, centering the narrative on 
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a lesser male character, and excluding a discussion of mental health. These 
concerns were exacerbated by the television series, which did not resolve any 
of these issues and added an additional level of violence. 


Suicide as a Revenge Fantasy 


Thirteen Reasons Why is structured as a mystery novel, with the protagonist 
functioning as a kind of passive detective, working his way through the tapes 
to solve the crime. But mysteries are satisfying because they allow us to iden- 
tify a responsible party (or parties, in this case). The idea that other people are 
responsible for an individual’s decision to take her own life is problematic as a 
general matter; as the plot of a novel, it runs the risk of being irresponsible. 

Asher has said his goal in writing the book was to show how even the small- 
est of interactions can be meaningful, which means people need to spend 
more time thinking about how their behavior affects other people. It is a laud- 
able goal, and there is a utility in showing how the aggregation of a series of 
events can damage someone so deeply they are unable to rebound once they 
hit a certain tipping point, as happened to Hannah in the novel. But there is 
a difference between what motivated Hannah to take her own life and where 
responsibility for that decision lies, and the book does not acknowledge that 
distinction. Clay’s quest to solve the mystery of Hannah’s motivation is not 
one over which he has any autonomy; he is listening to the tapes to find out 
who Hannah blames. This shifts the book from mystery novel to revenge fan- 
tasy: Hannah is reaching out from beyond the grave to name the people 
responsible for her death. The revenge fantasy runs the risk of romanticizing 
suicide and deemphasizing the finality of death. 


Decentering Suicidal Characters 


The decision to make Clay the narrator complicates the book as well. Clay is 
a usefully utilitarian narrator in that he cared about Hannah even though he 
did not know her all that well, and readers are able to contextualize the tapes 
through his experience of listening to them. That said, Clay is ultimately a 
peripheral character in Hannah’s story, and centering him as a means of evalu- 
ating Hannab’s choice raises the issue of how best to tell the story of this kind 
of decision and how to address its aftermath. 

In having the bulk of the narrative come through Hannah's tapes as filtered 
by Clay’s experience of listening to them, we go through the process of getting 
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to know both characters at once. But while our access to Hannah’s voice allows 
us to get to know her well throughout the course of the novel, establishing 
both who she is and the ways in which others failed to see her properly, Clay 
is able to largely shield himself behind the tapes, and he provides us little 
information about who he is beyond his feelings for Hannah. This makes 
sense in that Hannah is the most important character to the story, but it is 
problematic in that the book ends up being not about Hannah and her choices 
but about how those choices affect Clay. By centering Clay, Asher takes what 
is really a girl’s story and places it in the hands of a boy, and a peripheral boy 
at that, which has a diminishing effect Asher likely did not intend. Much of 
Hannah’s difficulty came from the way the people around her failed to get to 
know her fully; the process of having Clay deepen his understanding of her as 
a means of understanding her decision to kill herself could come across as 
vindicating that decision. 


Ignoring Mental Health Issues 


Another concern involves the absence of any real discussion of mental health 
in the novel. Hannah rarely if ever considers her own mental health as she 
moves through her narrative, and at no point does anyone in the novel, 
including Clay, suggest that counseling might be appropriate for Hannah. 
Even when she finally reaches out to an adult at the school and suggests that 
she is struggling, he all but tells her to get over herself and does not recom- 
mend any possible means for her to get help. This is not necessarily inaccu- 
rate; it is unfortunately all too conceivable that there are teens who have been 
wronged in numerous ways by the adults around them. The issue is whether 
teen readers are, as a group, positioned to recognize what is missing from the 
novel when its own characters, charged with caring for one another, are inca- 
pable of doing so themselves. 


Escalating the Violence Onscreen 


Criticism of the story increased upon its adaptation as a Netflix series. The 
basic plot remained the same, which means Hannah’s revenge fantasy served 
as the show’s structure and Clay remained the protagonist. The show exagger- 
ated the violence beyond that depicted in the novel, changing Hannah's 
method of suicide from pills to wrist-slashing and showing it onscreen, along 
with graphic rape scenes (Grady, 2017b). There were initially insufficient 
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content warnings before the show began and a lack of resource materials made 
available afterward, though Netflix addressed these concerns after complaints 
(Kelley, 2017). The show’s creators also did not add any discussion of mental 
health (Greenstein, 2017). Despite these concerns, the show was hugely suc- 
cessful and has completed its fourth and final season. 


Suicide in YA Literature Post-7Thirteen 
Reasons Why 


In the years since Thirteen Reasons Why was published, many YA authors have 
addressed the topic of suicide in their books in ways that serve as reactions, 
corrections, and additions to the existing literature. I am one of those authors: 
My experience of reading Asher’s book was complicated enough that I decided 
to work through my feelings by writing about them. I was particularly con- 
cerned about the idea of suicide as a mystery to solve, but I was also put off by 
the idea of Clay, a person so peripheral to Hannah’s life, as the focus of the 
book. I appreciate that some families are still loath to address mental health 
issues (I eventually wrote a whole other book about that topic), but I was not 
comfortable with a book addressing suicide that failed to acknowledge the 
dangers of that approach. 

With all those things in mind, I wrote Playlist for the Dead (2015), a novel 
about a boy named Sam whose best friend Hayden commits suicide and leaves 
behind music for the Sam to help him understand. Sam takes this to mean 
there is a mystery to solve, but my goal was to show that suicide does not work 
that way. I wanted to explore a relationship with some depth (like a best 
friendship), as opposed to a relationship still in the burgeoning stages; I also 
wanted to address the complexity of Hayden’s family life, as well as his par- 
ents’ resistance to acknowledging his depression. Whether I pulled off any of 
these things is an open question and not one | am capable of evaluating; for 
purposes of this article, I am more interested in my own impulse to write 
through my concerns in this way and the fact that I was not alone in doing so. 

To be more specific, in the month my book was published, five other YA 
novels about suicide were released, each of which addresses suicide in a differ- 
ent way (Glass, 2015). This does not include the numerous books that came 
out before, which I will not discuss here, not to mention the many books that 
came out afterward, though I will touch on a few of them. 
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Gayle Forman, | Was Here 


The most famous author to release a book during this month-long period was 
Gayle Forman, author of J Was Here (2015). The book is about a girl named 
Cody whose best friend Meg commits suicide for reasons Cody seeks to dis- 
cover by going on a road trip. On the road trip, Cody learns that there were 
many aspects of Meg’s life that she hid from Cody; upon her return, she learns 
that Meg suffered from depression. Cody eventually accepts that Meg’s sui- 
cide is not a mystery to solve and starts trying to move forward. 

While Forman’s book and mine are very different in execution, we appear 
to have had similar reactions to reading Thirteen Reasons Why—Forman and 
Asher are friends and have done suicide-awareness benefits together, and she 
acknowledges his book in one of her interviews (Zoella Book Club, 2016). 
Forman’s book focuses on the complexities of friendship (female rather than 
male, in her case), as well as the way some families treat mental illness as 
stigmatizing. 


Cindy Rodriguez, When Reason Breaks 


Rodriguez’s debut novel (2015) centers on two girls in the same English class 
who both suffer from depression. Both become obsessed with Emily Dickinson 
and are mentored by their teacher. The two girls are not friends as the book 
opens, but they grow closer as the narrative progresses, and the central mys- 
tery of the book concerns which of them will attempt suicide before the novel 
ends. Rodriguez is careful to address both girls’ mental health issues with 
nuance, and she also addresses a frequent concern with the absence of adults 
in YA novels by having a teacher serve a helpful and important role 
(Butler, 2015). 


Cynthia Hand, The Last Time We Say Goodbye 


Hand’s novel shifts the focus away from friendship and onto the family. In 7he 
Last Time We Say Goodbye (2015), Lex, the narrator, struggles with guilt over 
ignoring a text message her brother sent right before he committed suicide. 
While the book effectively shows how grief can cause the lines between fan- 
tasy and reality to blur, it also incorporates discussion of mental health at all 
points, including discussions of both Lex’s and her brother’s experiences with 
therapy. 
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Jasmine Warga, My Heart and Other Black Holes 


In My Heart and Other Black Holes (2015), Jasmine Warga writes about Aysel, 
a girl who struggles with depression and who visits a website designed to bring 
suicidal teens together so they can help each other take their own lives. There 
she meets Roman, and they eventually fall in love and decide it is worth con- 
tinuing to live. The book is careful not to romanticize depression, though the 
author has discussed the importance of not pitying people who suffer from it. 
Critics and readers alike responded well to the sophisticated and non- 
condescending way Warga handled the topic while managing to end on a 
hopeful note (Herrington, 2015). 


Jennifer Niven, All the Bright Places 


In contrast, one of the more popular books released after Thirteen Reasons Why 
received a lot of criticism for how the author handled certain aspects of the 
novel. All the Bright Places (2015) is about two teens who meet and become 
friends during a suicide attempt. Violet is devastated by the death of her older 
sister, for which she feels responsible; Theodore suffers from depression and 
bipolar disorder and obsesses about suicide even while trying to convince 
Violet to move past her sadness. While Violet eventually starts to find happi- 
ness, in part through her budding relationship with Theodore, his condition 
deteriorates. Near the end of the novel he attempts suicide again, and this 
time he succeeds. Though Niven treated the characters’ relationship with care, 
providing depth absent from Thirteen Reasons Why, some critics found it irre- 
sponsible to end with one of the characters succeeding in taking his own life, 
particularly when the way it fits into the story might have romanticized that 
decision in the eyes of some teen readers. 


Emily X.R. Pan, The Astonishing Color of After 


A more recently published novel serves as an exemplar of the ways writers 
both talented and responsible can take on the complexity of suicide for 
younger audiences. In the lyrically written The Astonishing Color of After 
(2018), narrator Leigh’s mother commits suicide, leaving behind a cryptic 
note. Leigh spends much of the book trying to understand what the note 
means and why her mother made her choice, but ultimately she accepts that 
there will be no easy resolution of the question. Leigh’s quest to understand 
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her mother does help her become closer to her father, moving the focus of the 
book away from the idea of suicide as mystery and toward an emphasis on the 
value of openness. 


Karen McManus, One of Us Is Lying 


Karen McManus’ wildly successful mystery novel One of Us Is Lying (2017) is 
not explicitly about suicide, and it is something of a spoiler to discuss it here, 
but suffice to say she takes the idea of suicide as a puzzle to solve and turns it 
inside out. That did not stop critics from expressing concern about represen- 
tations of suicide and depression in the novel (Orsini, 2019), though there has 
not been the kind of public conversation about whether the book does harm 
that has dogged Thirteen Reasons Why. This might suggest that readers are 
growing desensitized to suicide as a topic; at a minimum, it indicates that the 
connection between suicide and mystery remains one that resonates with 
readers. 


Takeaways 


The challenges Thirteen Reasons Why faced as both a book and a TV show, as 
well as the concerns raised by critics of All the Bright Places, highlight the dif- 
ficulties inherent in authors addressing suicide in literature for teen readers. 
Books that address the depth and complexity of teenage life are necessary, and 
treating them with sensitivity and care is crucial, as is avoiding didacticism 
and condescension. But it is not always clear what an author's responsibility is 
to readers, particularly younger readers, and the line between being helpful 
and harmful might be hard to locate. 

As a baseline, it is important to emphasize that Thirteen Reasons Why made 
clear how much YA audiences wanted to read about and discuss the issue of 
suicide. For this reason alone, the book has made an invaluable contribution 
to YA literature. The fact that it spawned a plethora of novels on the topic is 
beneficial for a number of reasons. 

First, only through increasing our collective knowledge and openness to 
addressing how suicide affects teens can we help them learn how to engage 
with the topic responsibly. By expanding the available literature, we broaden 
the range of areas where teens can find resources and support. Showing teens 
that discussing suicide is not taboo but useful insofar as it helps them under- 
stand their own feelings or those of other people and shows that, to 
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paraphrase the musical-turned-young-adult-novel Dear Evan Hansen (2018), 
they are not alone. 

Second, the more books about difficult topics there are, the less necessary it 
is for every book to be all things to all readers. There is room for books address- 
ing all kinds of relationships, from crushes to families; there is room for books 
with differing levels of realism. 

Finally, the ways in which books written earlier raise concerns about autho- 
rial responsibility have led to increased conversation about what those respon- 
sibilities are and how writers can address them. Most of the books about 
suicide published in the years after Thirteen Reasons Why come with content 
warnings or resource lists, either in the books themselves or in the promo- 
tional materials around them. Authors are doing more and more research to 
make sure their approaches to topics like suicide are responsible and authentic 
and avoid harm. We may not be able to provide answers to the hard questions, 
but in the process of identifying the questions, we can avoid suggesting prob- 
lematic answers. And if the number of emails I have received from readers is 
any indication, they are grateful to us for trying to help. 
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What does mourning feel like? How does one sense and make sense of grief? 
How can one register the specific permutations and ramifications of sorrow, 
anguish, and suffering, of “anger, pity, unforgivingness, even condemnation” 
(Li, 2018a, p. 51) in the case of a suicide? What are the dimensions and effects 
of such grief, what are its qualities? And then, on the other hand, we must 
surely ask the other set of questions: What does it feel like to want to die, to 
kill yourself, or to do so? How do those feelings and that logic work? The 
Chinese-American writer and former immunological researcher Yiyun Li 
directly addresses both series of questions in two recent books—her memoir 
from 2017, Dear Friend, from My Life I Write to You in Your Life, and her most 
recent novel, Where Reasons End, from 2019. She does so, I will suggest, by 
configuring suicide and suicidality, as well as the repercussions of the act, 
within the terms of a certain autoimmunity. 
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Suicidality: Dear Friend, from My Life I Write 
to You in Your Life 


Written during and after two periods as an inpatient on a psychiatric ward 
and more than one suicide attempt, Li’s hybrid book Dear Friend is many 
things: A meditation on reading and writing, a memoir of the author’s emi- 
gration from a post-Tiananmen China to the center of global capitalism, a 
journal-like account of her move away from science to creative writing, and a 
series of autobiographical essays on memory and mourning, on hope and 
despair, on mental illness, and on the nature of authorial reticence and, or 
within, the autobiographical impulse. In other words, the book is, not least, 
an example of that relatively rare thing, a serious and thoughtful first-person 
account of suicidal despair and its implications and consequences, its affects 
and associated thought-processes: Dear Friend engages with the phenomenol- 
ogy of suicide in ways that offer often elusive but nevertheless periodically 
clarifying insights into that difficult and often highly conflicted and friable 
state of mind. “Is writing not my way of rehearsing death?”, she asks herself 
(20182, p. 114). 

“T came to this country as an aspiring immunologist,” Yiyun Li comments 
early on in her memoir on her move from China to the USA in 1996 to study 
for a Ph.D. at the University of Iowa (2018a, p. 14). Dear Friend records, 
among other things, the two years that Li spent descending into and being 
“confined by” suicidal depression in 2012-2014 (2018a, p. 200). And it is an 
account that repeatedly links the immune system and the biological mecha- 
nism of autoimmunity with the impulse toward suicide and with the act itself. 
Early on in the memoir, Li raises (without naming it) the unavoidably recur- 
sive paradoxicality—the deconstructionism, as we might think of it—of the 
immune system: Its autoimmunity.' The job of the immune system, Li writes: 


[...] is to detect and attack nonself; it has memories, some as long lasting as life; 
its memories can go awry selectively, or, worse, indiscriminately, leading the 
system to mistake self as foreign, as something to eliminate. The word immune 
(from the Latin immunis, in + munia, services, obligations) is among my 
favorites in the English language, the possession of immunity — to illnesses, to 
follies, to love and loneliness and troubling thoughts and unalleviated pains — a 
trait that I have desired for my characters and myself, knowing all the while the 


"See Naas (2008, p. 124), on autoimmunity, that “illogical logic,” in Derrida’s phrase, as “another name, 
in some sense the last, for what for close to forty years Derrida called ‘deconstruction’.” 
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futility of such a wish. Only the lifeless can be immune to life. (2018a, 
pp. 14-15) 


Integrated into her lucidly nontechnical explanation of immunity—smug- 
gled into it, so to speak—Li’s description of autoimmunity as the capacity of 
the system’s memories to “go awry selectively, or worse, indiscriminately, lead- 
ing the system to mistake self as foreign, as something to eliminate” (2018a, 
pp. 14-15) gestures toward the structural role of autoimmunity in immunity 
and emphasizes its paradoxical, indeed deconstructive integrity: No immu- 
nity without autoimmunity.” Perhaps it is this, indeed, that attracts Li to the 
word “immune,” what makes it her “favorite” word. Both the Latin immunis 
and its derivatives in English involve specific exemptions from duties or obli- 
gations, whether ecclesiastical, legal, fiscal, or other. Immunity involves a cer- 
tain freedom from responsibility. For Li, this includes the responsibility 
entailed by love—freedom from its constraints or constrictions, we might 
surmise, from its limitations, from one’s duty or obligation toward the feeling 
itself, or from the loved one toward whom the feeling is directed. And in this 
sense, as her statement intimates, the kind of immunity that Li welcomes and 
embraces ultimately involves immunity to life—and therefore to oneself and 
to one’s self, indeed, in as much as one’s self becomes, or is interpreted as, not 
oneself. Li recognizes that the paradoxical desire for a shield against, or for 
immunity from, illnesses, “follies,” love, loneliness, “troubling thoughts,” and 
“unalleviated pains” constitutes a desire for autoimmunity, since the desire for 
a release from all ties of obligation, duty, or indeed connection (including the 
connection of love) ultimately involves immunity from or protection against 
the self—from the desires, aggravations, excitements, investments, wishes, 
memories, and thoughts by which the subject is constituted. To be free from 
loneliness, from troubling thoughts, or from unalleviated pains is to be free of 
selfhood, but also and therefore to be liberated from life itself, in this logic of 
autoimmunological thinking, since human life—being Aumanly alive—is 
precisely constituted by such phenomena, by experiences, feelings, affections, 
memories, or thoughts. 

As it happens, Li’s thinking of immunity and autoimmunity in Dear Friend 
chimes in critical ways with Jacques Derrida’s meditations on autoimmunity 


in his late work—in texts such as Specters of Marx (1994), Acts of Religion 


* Compare Nass’ comment that autoimmunity seems to “name a process that is inevitably and irreducibly 
at work more or less everywhere, at the heart of every sovereign identity” (2008, p. 124). And see the wry 
comment by Noel R. Rose and Ian R. Mackay that “autoimmune disease will remain a problem as long 
as variation and natural selection remain laws of nature” (2014, p. 8). 
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(2013), and Rogues (2005).° In a series of detailed considerations of the indi- 
vidualistic philosophical foundations of the intrinsically ego-based nature of 
democracy and democratic institutions, Derrida argues that the “living ego” 
(le moi vivant) that necessarily underlies such institutions can itself be con- 
ceived of as paradoxically autoimmune: “To protect its life, to constitute itself 
as unique living ego, to relate, as the same, to itself,” Derrida proposes in 
Specters of Marx, the autonomous, stand-alone, or sovereign ego is “necessarily 
led to welcome the other within” (1994, p. 141). Linking the problem to the 
death drive and to the apparent perversity of a kind of universal sadomasoch- 
ism, Derrida argues that for the ego to function at all, it must “take the 
immune defenses apparently meant for the non-ego, the enemy, the opposite, 
the adversary and direct them at once for itself and against itself’ (1994, 
p. 141). Derrida returns to the question of autoimmunity in Rogues, analyzing 
it as a central organizing metaphor for a thinking of democracy as a political 
category or idea based fundamentally on the sovereignty or ipseity of the 
self—but on a sovereignty or ipseity that is always incalculably compromised, 
irreducibly conflicted, itself not itself (as is verified by the phenomenon of the 
unconscious, through which it is constituted).* When Derrida talks in Rogues 
of the unconscious as a “vital” or “privileged” source for the “implacable law 
of the self-destructive conservation” of the subject or of what he calls “egologi- 
cal ipseity,” he is pointing in the first place to the principle of autoimmunity, 
of a mechanism that turns (or just is) self-destructive because its primary 
function is its own conservation—which entails, in fact, its own destruction 
(2005, p. 55). 

This might throw light on the rhetorical and conceptual strategies and 
maneuvers in Li’s Dear Friend, as well as on her later novel, Where Reasons 
End. As much a description of her own psychological state and of her relation- 
ship to herself as it is a description of the mechanism that helps all vertebrates 
survive, the immune system in Li’s brief account in Dear Friend also and at 
the same time links with a key concern of her books: The nature of, and 
impulse toward, suicide. “As a body suffers from an autoimmune disease, my 
mind targets every feeling and thought it creates,” she writes, in “a self dissect- 
ing” that “itself finds little repose” (2018a, p. 52). After all, as Li comments, 
“One always knows how best to sabotage one’s own life” (2018a, p. 25). 


3On Derrida and autoimmunity, see Nass (2008) and Zalloua (2018). 
‘For a discussion of the question of suicide and sovereignty, see Bennett (2017, pp. 11-16). 


> Li comments further on “the dissecting part” in an interview from 2017: “I realised [...] whatever I felt, 
whatever I thought, my own mind was targeting at itself. So I would call it an autoimmune condition of 
my own mind. And that was almost an unresolved problem—I’m attacking myself, so I thought the only 
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The immune system that Li describes early on in her book also works as a 
metaphor for the unnamed impulse to survive (which means not to survive), 
in effect, life—a metaphor for what we might think of as the indifference or 
dispassion, the disinterest or unconcern, that allows one to survive what 
Hamlet refers to in his famous suicide speech as the “slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune” (Shakespeare, 2006, III.i.57). At one point in her medi- 
tation on “this war against myself” (2018a, p. 152), Li refers to the “autoim- 
mune condition of the mind” (2018a, p. 67) and talks about her desire, in the 
past, to be “nothing,” to be therefore “invisible and replaceable,” suggesting 
that this is “one way to battle” that condition—to close in on oneself, in other 
words, to remain “everything to oneself,” not to share or divide or complicate 
oneself. And yet, to protect oneself in this way, to protect oneself from outside 
hostility or attack, is, paradoxically, also to open oneself up to a recursive 
“autoimmune?” self-destructiveness. Explicitly and otherwise, in fact, the book 
repeatedly returns to autoimmunity as a definition of the self’s strategies for 
surviving the world and other people. “One’s intuition is to acquire immunity 
to those who confirm one’s beliefs about life,” Li writes in a sentence that then 
closes off any other alternative, “and to those who turn one’s beliefs into noth- 
ing” (2018a, p. 15). The sentence that follows reinforces the idea that one 
must defend oneself not only against those who would “confirm” or support 
but also against those who would threaten one’s sense of self: Li remarks of 
“those who turn one’s beliefs into nothing” that they are “the natural preda- 
tors of our hearts”; while of those who “confirm” one’s beliefs, she comments 
that they are “made into enemies because we are, unlike other species, capable 
of not only enlarging but also diminishing our precarious selves” (2018a, 
p. 15). But why would you choose to turn those who would confirm your 
beliefs into your enemies? In addition to insisting on a double bind (those 
who are against you are against you, out to destroy you, but so are those who 
are for you or with you), the riddle hints at the recursive suicidality of autoim- 
munity, of the self turning against the self. The danger is equally in the self’s 
“enlargement” as in its diminishment—the self, after all, being the problem. 
Thus, in a comment that recalls a memorable line from George Eliot, Li says 
she wishes she could “erase that troublesome / from my narrative” (2018a, 
p- 33) and claims that she writes precisely in order to become a “non entity” 
(2018a, p. 46).° The precarity of selfhood, it seems, is to be valued even if it 
can lead ultimately to the elimination of the self, even to suicide. 


thing I could do while I was in the middle of it was, I could maybe use all this condition—why don't I 
just attack myself a little more, by writing?” (2017, mins. 18:49-19:26). 

° Although George Eliot is not mentioned among the “Partial list of books” that Li includes as an appen- 
dix to her memoir (books read, books that have influenced her as a writer, books that she recommends), 
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A few pages after declaring the need to “acquire immunity” from others, Li 
explores another dimension of her autoimmunological thinking when she 
writes of the “emptiness in me”: “There is this emptiness in me. All the things 
in the world are not enough to drown out the voice of this emptiness that 
says: you are nothing” (2018a, p. 18). The emptiness, in other words, fills the 
“me,” fills it with nothing. And yet it is, at the same time, what makes up this 
“me,” what forms me. It is not nothing in that it is the nothing that is me. And 
the message of this emptiness that is (in) me is: /tse/f. Its message is that you 
(which is me) are nothing, that you are/I am empty. Some days, Li says, she 
“battles” this emptiness until “we both fall down like injured animals”: “That 
is when I wonder: What if I become less than nothing when I get rid of this 
emptiness? What if this emptiness is what keeps me going?” (2018a, p. 18). 
The emptiness is at least a thing—albeit a thing that is empty. To do battle 
with it, autoimmunologically, is to risk destroying not just the emptiness but 
the self upon which it relies and which relies on it. In this sense, it is (or it may 
be) precisely the battle with the emptiness that “keeps me going.” To over- 
come the emptiness would be to overcome myself. There is nothing, in fact, 
but this battling (this battle with or against nothing). And this would then be 
one of the paradoxes of suicidality in Li’s account: It is not the nothing that is 
the problem but the sense that there is nothing but the nothing, the sense that 
without it and without the battle with it, one is not. 

For Li, then, the immune system can be a metaphor for the way that the 
psyche or self is impelled to develop a sense of indifference in order to survive 
the manifold misfortunes and setbacks of life and the way that that sense of 
indifference can also lead ultimately, and in its extreme form, to a rejection of 
the life that it is designed, however, to support. Li’s sense of the necessary 
indifference that one must build toward life in order to live chimes with 
Freud’s analysis of the dangers to consciousness of (over-)stimulation in his 
famous essay on the death drive: “Protection against stimuli is an almost more 
important function of the living organism than reception of stimuli,” Freud 
remarks (1984, p. 299). In a remarkable prefiguration of a kind of psychic 
autoimmunity,’ Freud speculates that it is not only external stimuli that are 
the problem but more tellingly internal stimuli (thoughts, memories, fears, 
anxieties), such that to protect itself from the internal stimuli by which 


the use of the word “troublesome” in this context is surely a pointed echo of a notable moment in 
Middlemarch (1871-1872), where the detached authorial third-person omniscient narrator comments 
that “I know no speck so troublesome as self” (Eliot, 1994, p. 419). 

7We can call it a “prefiguration” because, according to Paul Ehrlich’s influential principle of horror auto- 
toxicus, from the early twentieth century right up until the 1950s or 1960s, what we now call autoim- 
munity was thought to be biologically contradictory or impossible (see Silverstein, 2001). 
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consciousness is unceasingly assailed, there is “a tendency to treat them as 
though they were acting, not from the inside, but from the outside” (1984, 
p. 301).8 What Freud calls a “shield” against stimuli is ultimately a shield 
against what is “internal” as much as against the external. As such, it is a 
shield, a defense, against life itself. 

The principle or mechanism of autoimmunity presupposes an autos, a self, 
against which the biological or psychic system acts. But Li suggests that the 
concept or very ontology of selfhood is also a societal or cultural question 
(such that, in that sense, the self is never in any simple sense simply itself). 
She returns repeatedly to the idea of the “precarious” self as a category that 
translates poorly between Chinese and English, European, or especially 
American languages and cultures, noting the West’s massive, seemingly all- 
encompassing investment in the self as unique, singular, individual, and as 
politically, spiritually, and ethically fundamental—the self as, in effect, the 
grounding principle of democracy, Christianity, personal responsibility, and 
value itself. Li explains that, having grown up surrounded by the totalitarian 
ideologies of collectivism and anti-individualism in Communist China, she 
“hates” to use the “melodramatic” English word “I.” The Chinese language, 
she argues, has less invested in subject pronouns and allows for a more fluid 
interchangeability of the singular and plural first-person pronouns (2018a, 
p. 27). Li therefore insists that she is not an autobiographical writer, explain- 
ing that one cannot be such a writer “without a solid and explicable self” 
(2018a, p. 26). And yet, at the same time, Li’s book is in fact insistently just 
about the insistent “I,” an J that it rages against and that turns in on itself, 
contradicting itself indeed in this and other arguments. In this sense, the book 
may be said to perform (perhaps as an articulation of a certain cross-cultural 
or emigrant paradoxicality) the recursive damage of the immune system gone 
haywire, gone rogue, as it turns against itself in a way that directly reflects on 
the condition of suicidality: “for months after the hospital stays,” she tells us, 
“I tried to explain to those around me that anyone can be, and should be 
replaceable’—“What does this J matter to you when it means so little to 
myself?,” she recalls herself thinking, or saying, autoimmunologically—in a 
memoir that is, in line with its generic afhliation, about nothing other than 
the autonomous, unique, singular self (2018a, p. 27). And even in this resis- 
tance to the “I,” we can see emerging what Li describes as a “humble and 


’ This is the origin, for Freud, of the critical psychoanalytic principle of “projection.” 


» She is “absolutely not” an autobiographical writer, Li remembers telling a reader, and yet since “One 
writes about what haunts one,” no one is in fact “exempt from being autobiographical” (2018a, p. 101). 
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presumptuous though innately human” desire to use the word, to invent one- 
self in at least a minimal way as “distinctive and irreplaceable” (2018a, p. 27). 


Surviving Suicide: When Reasons End 


“The intense emotions around suicide,” Li writes in Dear Friend as she lists 
some of them as “anger, pity, unforgivingness, even condemnation,” demand 
“what no one has the right to claim: an explanation, and the authority to 
judge the explanation” (2018a, p. 51). Just months after the publication of 
Li’s extraordinary memoir—a memoir, it should be noted, that is as much 
about her literary influences (including Kierkegaard, Turgenev, Katherine 
Mansfield, Elizabeth Bowen, Stefan Zweig, Elizabeth Bishop, Philip Larkin, 
and especially the Irish writer William Trevor) as it is about herself and about 
her suicidal depression'°—Li’s 16-year-old son killed himself.!' Her next 
novel, Where Reasons End, written in the aftermath of her son’s death, links 
itself explicitly with the memoir by referring to the “year of my disintegration” 
five years earlier (2019a, p. 63). And yet the question of suicide is switched 
around, turned on its head, so to speak, in a novel that persistently and 
urgently addresses the “inexplicable tragedy” of suicide from the other side 
(2019a, p. 5). Where Reasons End is about the mixed and manifold phenom- 
enology of mourning, guilt, and grief and of the sense of blame, anger, exas- 
peration, longing, and enduring love that follows a suicide. 

Where Reasons End, we might say, both records and invents the unbearable 
anguish of the suicide survivor. In the novel, Li’s cultural-national-ethnic 
background emerges as part of a complex negotiation of identities that both 
joins and divides the Chinese-born mother from the person that she refers to, 
at one point, as her “ABC” (American-born Chinese) son (2019a, p. 141). In 
what are often unspoken or at least only indirect ways, the transnational crisis 
or matrix of the relationship emerges in particular in relation to the question 
of language, to words and to word choices. “Words are falcons,” the mother 
says at one point, “our minds the trainers”; “No, our minds are the targets,” 


'° But reading can itself be autoimmunologically suicidal: “Not having the exact language for the bleak- 
ness I felt,” Li says of Katherine Mansfield’s journals, “I devoured her words like thirst-quenching poison” 
(2018a, p. 149). 

"See Li (2019b); when her son killed himself, it turns out the 44-year-old Li was writing both a short 
story about a 44-year-old mother whose daughter has killed herself (the story was published as “When 
We Were Happy We Had Other Names” in The New Yorker on October 1, 2018 [2018b]) and a separate 
novel, also about a 44-year-old mother whose daughter has committed suicide, entitled Must I Go (Li, 
2020), which was eventually published in August 2020 (see Westenfeld, 2020, para. 5, for Lis comments 
on this coincidence of novel and life). 
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the son replies, “the prey” (2019a, p. 123). Words are reflexively, even obses- 
sively, discussed in a book that is as much about motherhood, emigration, 
cultural discontinuity, inheritance, desire, longing, and complex, hybrid cul- 
tural identities as it is about death, mourning, and grief. For it is words that 
join together and pull apart the mother and the son—not least (or only) the 
words that go to make up this novel. 

Presented largely as an uninflected dialogue in 16 chapters (a division that 
pointedly aligns the book’s trajectory with the temporality of two 16-year-old 
decedents, fictional and biographical, that it evokes and recalls), there are no 
speech marks or even dashes to indicate the start and stopping points for any 
of the book’s innumerable speech events. Written in the wake of the suicide in 
2017 of Li’s son, Vincent, the novel presses at the always permeable border 
crossing or no-man's-land between life-writing and fiction by imagining the 
endless “quibbling” (2019a, p. 25) of a mother and her son, Nikolai, in the 
months paradoxically, impossibly after the boy’s suicide.'* Hence, perhaps, the 
book’s subtitle, or clarification: “A Novel.” The book is a fiction, just as, 
according to the novel’s own irrefutable internal logic, the 16-year-old dead 
boy who speaks in it is a fiction within a fiction. As the boy says at the novel’s 
close: “Here is where you are, not where I am. I am in fiction [...] I am fiction 
now” (2019a, p. 168). The mother makes up a world of stories, making a 
dialogue of, doubling up, her own singular voice. Since there is no other way 
to communicate with the dead boy, the mother makes up stories “to talk with 
Nikolai” herself (which is also, or only, to talk with herself) (2019a, p. 56). 
There is no way to talk with the suicided son except in this made-up way, and 
the book knows it. In fact, in spite of the searing autobiographicity of her 
novel, Li is a writer for whom, as Rachel Cusk puts it (2019), fiction “only 
works through the emphatic denial of its links to personal experience” (includ- 
ing in Li’s case “the denial of native language itself”). In this sense, there is an 
insistent de-personalization or impersonalization involved in Li’s work. 
Writing involves impersonating someone other than the “I” who speaks or 
writes—which is perhaps what makes the impersonal but clearly autofictional 
“T’ of Where Reasons End so striking and so unsettling. But this is also what 
links the novel so insistently to questions of autoimmunology that we encoun- 
tered in the memoir. 

In fact, Li’s novel is, above all, a novel about the inexplicable, unspeakable 
loss of a son to suicide. “Words fall short,” she says, “but sometimes their 


” The novel’s epigraph refers to the “Memory of Vincent Kean Li (2001—2017)” (2019a, n.p.). But the 
name of the fictional “Nikolai,” we are told in a biographically teasing way, is fictional (a fiction within a 
fiction): It is “not his real name, but a name he had given himself, among many other names he had used” 
(2019a, p. 6). 
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shadows can reach the unspeakable” (2019a, p. 167). “These imaginations 
made it easier for me to feel sad, to weep even,” the mother says at one point, 
“but the tears were a veneer over the unspeakable” (2019a, p. 85). What we 
might call the “inexplicable unspeakable” is, she says, “a wound that stays 
open always, always, and forever” (2019a, p. 85). Not being able to know and 
speak something is the wound, a wound that can never close.'’ That, it would 
seem, just is the nature of (inexplicable unspeakable) grief—“What does not 
make sense is what matters,” Li comments aphoristically in Dear Friend 
(2018a, p. 183). For the mother to abandon her grief would be to abandon 
the one who is lost, and speech—or writing—must continue in order to go on 
expressing the unspeakable. At one point, the mother remembers that in the 
wake of the 2016 presidential election she had decided to read and re-read all 
of Shakespeare’s works for the four years of the presidency (an ambition that 
she says she abandoned on the death of her son)—as if everything can be 
found in Shakespeare, everything meaningful, intelligent, and just. And in an 
interview on CBC Radio, Li refers to the moment in Shakespeare’s King John 
(2018a, b), when another mother, Constance, can’t believe that her son has 
died. “Grief fills the room up of my absent child,” Constance laments: Grief, 
she says: 


Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form; 
Then, have I reason to be fond of grief? 
(Shakespeare, 2018, II.iv.93-98) 


This is the situation in which the mother finds herself in Where Reasons 
End. Her room, her life, her head, and her novel is full of her dead son: there 
is nothing, virtually no one else in the book that she is writing, that she is liv- 
ing, almost no one else in her life. Her suicided son (she has another, as Li 
does, who is hardly mentioned) is present everywhere. It is her grief that keeps 
him there, and it is her persistent expression of the inexpressible that allows 
him to stay. But this, too, makes the novel a work that accords with the logic 
of immunity (which is also the logic of autoimmunity). To ensure her 


'5“Words provided to me — loss, grief, sorrow, bereavement, trauma — never seemed to be able to speak 


precisely of what was plaguing me” (2019a, p. 93). 

SLi (2019b, mins. 42:45-43:30): Talking specifically about her story “When We Were Happy We Had 
Other Names,” which takes its name from King John, Li comments that “I was thinking about how much 
grief is about not believing this thing has happened” (min. 43:20). 
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immunity from an overwhelming and inexpressible sense of grief, the mother 
must keep on talking with her son. But to write a novel is necessarily at some 
point to end it, to end the conversation. You write a novel, as you hold a con- 
versation, in order to complete or conclude it. The further you progress with 
it, the nearer you come to the end and to the nothingness that underlies it. 

‘The relationship between mother and (dead) son is quibbling, bickering, 
and querulous—it precisely announces its presence, and the presence of the 
son, in the opposition of the two in their bickering—*“Even arguing for the 
sake of arguing was better than dead silence,” she says (2019a, p. 26). After all, 
if the son—a 16-year-old boy, we must remember—was simply to agree with, 
accept, respect, and not mock his mother, he would not be independent, 
autonomous, whole, or complete. He would not be, would have no self, no 
autos or ipseity, no separate existence, and no sovereignty. The gap and the 
friction that ensues between the two speakers are, paradoxically, both an effect 
of loss and that which might overcome that loss—even if that overcoming is 
at the expense of a grounding in or fidelity with regard to the empirical or 
tangible, to the real (or to whatever it is that is the opposite of the fictional). 
As Elizabeth Bishop puts it in a poem—“Argument” (1955)—from which Li 
takes the title of her novel and that she prints in full as a kind of epigraph, 
“argue argue argue with me / endlessly / neither proving you less wanted nor 
less dear” (lines 5—7, qtd. in Li, 2019a, n.p.). At once constative (statement of 
fact), imperative (command made of another person), and performative 
(“argue with me” argues with you, makes you argue with me), Bishop’s lines 
stumble grammatically and rhetorically: They quiver autoimmunologically 
over the kinds of speech act that they constitute in a way that engages moy- 
ingly with the novel to which Li attaches the poem. The endless and endlessly 
repetitive quarrel with the loved one in Where Reasons End is both an argu- 
ment with that other and at the same time self-contained, internal, and imag- 
ined. As constative, imperative, and performative, this way of speaking (in 
Bishop and in Li) is a way of proving, in effect, that the lost lover or lost son 
is still wanted and beloved, not forgotten—and in that sense in fact not gone 
because still present in the thought and speech patterns of the grief-raddled 
writer-mother-lover. It’s a form of denial, of course, and in that sense no doubt 
conventional, familiar, predictable, and necessary. But, at the same time, it is 
a way of engaging with a loss that can never emotionally, logically be resolved 
and an articulation of a certain autoimmunity. 

‘The son’s response to his mother’s evocative declaration that the unspeak- 
able is “a wound that always, always, always and forever” stays open, is to 
mock: “Oh gosh, he said. An open wound — that makes you sound like a 
mediocre self-help book,” he remarks scathingly (2019a, p. 85). The mother 
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responds by claiming that a self-help book would speak of healing rather than 
of an always-open wound, at which point the son changes the angle of attack, 
switching to his habitual critique of his mother as a nonnative speaker of 
English (see, e.g., 2019a, p. 13).’° “What bad language you use now,” he says: 


There is no good language when it comes to the unspeakable, I thought. There 
is no precision, no originality, no perfection. 

Oh fine, he said, if you insist. 

Fear not, I said. I would be the last person to write a self-help book. 

Wouldn't a non-self-help book be more interesting? 

A book about not helping oneself? I asked. A self-sabotaging book? 

A book helping non-selves, he said. Like me. 

(2019a, p. 86) 


The suicided son invents the genre of the “non-self-help book,” seeming to 
mean a book that helps those who do not have selves—dead people, for exam- 
ple. But the mother misunderstands his invention (or understands it too well) 
as a different kind of book, a self-sabotaging or autoimmune book—one that 
uses all its power to undo itself—“You can add ‘un’ to many words,” the dead 
son says, at one point, “and undo yourself” (2019a, p. 122). But even here, in 
the word “self-sabotaging,” there is a further ambiguity at work, since a non- 
self-help book might sabotage itself or it might sabotage the self (or both: 
Sabotaging the self in sabotaging itself). It is, I think, the mother’s interpreta- 
tion of the (non-)self-help book that remains, that holds more weight, com- 
plying as it does with the autoimmunological principle that drives both the 
novel and the memoir before it. Writing is commonly conceived of as a form 
of self-help, particularly for victims of tragedy, for those who have suffered 
trauma, or for suicide survivors.'° But an arguably more compelling, more 
efficacious kind of book would be a book that doesn’t help the self, that even 
satirizes such an endeavor, precisely because it is the self and its ramifica- 
tions—that contentious, precarious, fictional construct—that is at stake in 


'S The question of speaking/writing in one’s nonnative language pervades both of Li’s books, and what the 
son overlooks in his scathing assessment of his mother’s nonnative English is that her “private salvation,” 
as she calls it, “is that I disowned my native language” (2018a, p. 139). To “own” a language, she explains, 
is “to allow oneself to be owned, too” (2018a, p. 140). But it is the “absoluteness” of her “abandonment” 
of Chinese that Li wants to emphasize and the “determination” with which she carries out the plan: it is, 
she remarks, “a kind of suicide” (Li, 2018a, p. 140). 

'6For the philosopher Michael Cholbi, the problem of grief is the problem of the self: Citing Colin 
Parkes’s assertion that when someone we love dies “a whole set of assumptions about the world that relied 
upon the other person for their validity are suddenly invalidated,” Cholbi argues that the suffering 
entailed by the loss of a loved one is accounted for by the fact that “another’s death poses a threat” to our 
“practical identities”; as such, grief “raises questions of self-identity and self-definition in especially acute 


ways” (Parkes, 1996, p. 90, qtd. in Cholbi, 2019, p. 500). 
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the first place. Such would be a book that questions, indeed, the efficacy or 
stability of the self or subject as a fundamental ethical and ontological cate- 
gory. “Is it a fatal condition,” the author asks herself at one point, “for some 
people just being themselves?” (2019a, p. 122), as if in response to her son’s 
autoimmunological assertion, earlier on, that he has found “a perfect enemy 
in myself” (2019a, p. 79). So that when the mother tells her son that “All 
selves need some help,” his response raises an important conundrum: “if a self 
is seeking help,” he asks, “is it because it wants to be better at being itself, or 
being like others?” (2019a, p. 87). What does it mean, in other words, to be a 
self that needs help? The self needs help to be what? Not itself? But that, para- 
doxically, would compromise or alienate precisely that which makes it a self: 
Its singularity, autonomy, sovereignty, and separateness. And yet, if a self-help 
book is designed “to help a self to be better at being itself,” as the mother 
responds, then the mathematics, as the son puts it, fail to add up: “How can 
a book help a million selves when each self is different?”, he asks (2019a, p. 87). 

Lis autoimmunological reasoning and her autoimmunological writing 
offer at least one solution to the conundrum of suicide and of suicidality, even 
if that solution eventuates in a realization that the system constructed to pro- 
tect the precarious self from auto-destruction (immunity from a seemingly 
hostile outside world) is also the system that will turn on itself in a disastrous 
and destructive psycho-autoimmunological response. But her writing also 
deploys the autoimmunological model as a metaphor for the grief and 
mourning-work that follows a suicide (including the grief and mourning- 
work of writing Where Reasons End), for an undoing of the precarious self in 
order to protect it, to nurture, and defend it against a cataclysm that cannot 
be contained, or reasoned, or expressed. 
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Whatever doesn’t kill me makes me stronger, Nietzsche famously said. The 
suicide of my college mentor, Len Port on Labor Day 1968, did not make me 
stronger, but it has compelled me to help my students who struggle with sui- 
cidal thoughts. I was a second-year graduate student at Cornell University in 
Ithaca, New York, when Len telephoned me from Brooklyn, telling me that 
he was in the process of killing himself. His death left me confused, grief- 
stricken, and bereft. I wrote my doctoral dissertation on the theme of suicide 
in Joseph Conrad’s life and art: His fictional characters often die by their own 
hand. I did not realize at the time that by writing about Conrad’s abortive 
suicide attempt—he shot himself in the chest when he was a young man, 
dejected over a failed romantic relationship—I was trying to understand Len’s 
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death. I completed my dissertation, Joseph Conrad and the Self-Destructive 
Urge, in 1971, and it was published in 1977 as Joseph Conrad: Writing as 
Rescue (Berman, 1977). 

I began teaching at the University at Albany in 1973, where I created the 
first course in the English Department on literature and psychoanalysis. The 
most innovative aspect of the course was a weekly “Freudian diary” in which 
students made connections between the fictional stories discussed in class and 
their own lives. Before handing the diaries back the next week, I read a few 
aloud, always anonymously, and without class discussion—students who did 
not want a diary read aloud wrote “no” on it. In their written evaluations at 
the end of the semester, students said that writing and hearing the diaries read 
aloud were the most powerful moments of the course. Over the next two 
decades, I received thousands of diaries, and I began to consider authoring a 
book on how students wrote about their lives. After receiving students’ con- 
sent to use their writings, along with the permission of the University 
Institutional Review Board, which oversees human research, I wrote Diaries to 
an English Professor (Berman, 1994). 

The book marked a turning point for me, the first time I wrote about my 
students rather than fictional characters. It was also the first time I used the 
first-person pronoun in my scholarly writing, which went counter to my 
training. Diaries to an English Professor included topics that are usually deemed 
too personal to discuss in a classroom: Parental divorce, eating disorders, sex- 
ual abuse, and cutting. I had no personal experience with these topics, but I 
could relate to the chapter on how my students wrote about a relative or 
friend’s suicide or their own suicidal thinking. For the first time, I wrote about 
my own experience as a suicide survivor—a person affected by the legacy, or 
illegacy, of self-inflicted death. 


Helping Students at Risk 


My experience as a self-disclosing teacher has confirmed one of the main 
insights reached by other researchers: Self-disclosure begets self-disclosure. 
The more I disclose about myself to my students, the more they are willing to 
disclose to me. Many of my self-disclosures have focused on the grief and guilt 
I experienced when Len committed suicide. My willingness to talk about his 
suicide emboldens students to talk and write about their own experiences. 
Most students know a relative, friend, or acquaintance who has attempted or 
completed suicide—or have themselves thought seriously about committing 
suicide. I share with students the alarming statistics about the prevalence of 
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suicidal thinking. The figures I cited in Surviving Literary Suicide (Berman, 
1999), from the 1991 national school-based Youth Risk Behavior Survey, 
sponsored by the US Centers for Disease Control (CDC), are sobering: 


27 percent of all high school students thought seriously about committing in 
1990; 8 percent of all students actually attempted suicide; and 2 percent of all 
students sustained injuries in the course of a suicide attempt serious enough to 
warrant medical attention. (1999, p. 18) 


In June 2018, the CDC released statistics indicating that from 1999 
through 2016, the suicide rate has increased by more than 30% in half the 
states. Nearly 45,000 lives were lost to suicide in 2016 and, most disturbing 
of all, “more than half of people who died by suicide did not have a known 
mental health condition” (CDC, 2016). A 2007 study evaluating college stu- 
dents’ mental health concluded that “44.3% of undergraduates and 41.2% of 
graduate students reported that mental or emotional difficulties affected their 
academic performance in the past 4 weeks” (Eisenberg et al., 2007, p. 537). 

Suicide results in what Kenneth J. Doka calls disenfranchised grief: One 
experiences a “sense of loss but does not have a socially recognized right, role, 
or capacity to grieve” (1989, p. 1). Shame and stigma surround suicide, but 
writing is a countershame activity, a way to detoxify dark emotions by expos- 
ing them to others. 

I believe that teachers can play a significant role in suicide prevention: First, 
by informing students of the prevalence of suicidal thinking; second, by dis- 
cussing the complex factors that contribute to suicide, including the feeling of 
hopelessness, which is usually the best predictor of suicide; third, by creating 
a safe and nonjudgmental classroom where suicide may be discussed openly 
and candidly, without being either romanticized or stigmatized; and finally, 
by telling students that help is readily available, beginning with the university 
counseling center, which has helped countless students in the past. Literature 
abounds in suicidal characters, and discussions of why they choose to die or 
live can be illuminating. 

Trust becomes the key issue in a self-disclosing classroom. Students realize 
that no one will criticize their emotions or make a derogatory comment. They 
learn that acknowledging a vulnerability is a strength rather than a weakness. 
They discover the commonalities that link them to their classmates, realizing 
they are not alone in struggling with problems. 

I accompany my students on their journey outside of their comfort zone, 
and we return together safely at the end of the semester. It is always a round- 
trip journey that ends where it begins, in the classroom, but with a difference. 
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Students have opened up their lives to classmates and teacher, revealing aspects 
of their lives often not shared with a relative or best friend. 


Arya 


Arya had taken two of my literature courses and believed that taking a third 
course, “ Writing about Love and Loss,” would motivate her to write about the 
most devastating event in her life. In her first assignment, a brief discussion of 
four loves and four losses, she mentioned the deaths of her four grandparents 
as well as the suicide a year earlier of her first cousin. “Suicide is a concept I 
had never expected to become familiar with. Nobody expects to become 
familiar with suicide. The specific loss hit my family like a freight train.” Arya 
wrote a long paragraph filled with the details of her cousin’s suicide and a 
shorter paragraph describing how she had not yet processed the event. “I get 
nightmares and I close myself off because the idea of talking to anyone seems 
too much. Most days I find myself wanting to lie in bed and not get up. 
Thinking about it makes me feel physically ill.” 

In an early diary, Arya noted that her cousin’s suicide sensitized her to a 
dark subject: 


People often joke about suicide. They use throwaway sayings such as ‘I’m gonna 
kill myself’ or ‘I wanna die.’ I unfortunately used those sayings in the past. One 
of my losses has opened my eyes to how horrifying these words truly are. It will 
take a long time before I come to terms with that specific loss. 


Arya ended the diary by declaring that although she will never be grateful 
for her losses, she is grateful for the knowledge and growth the losses have 
provided. “This change is welcome. I will continue to change and grow as I 
experience loss. My losses have given me strength, closeness, and newfound 
trust. For this I am grateful.” 

In the next three assignments, Arya wrote about a classmate’s gratitude for 
an anonymous organ donor whose heart now beats in her sister’s chest; a for- 
mer student, Isabella, who wrote in my book Death Education in the Writing 
Classroom (Berman, 2012) about how her firefighter father suffered irrepara- 
ble lung damage during the World Trade Center attack; and about a class- 
mate’s relationship with his girlfriend that was destroyed by their clashing 
religious and ethnic differences. Arya’s following diary described her feelings 
about reading her next essay aloud in class: 
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I will be reading my essay to the class on Wednesday. I am nervous and excited. 
Having to wait over a week gave me anxiety; knowing that my turn was coming 
scared me. The idea of reading an essay as open and honest as the one I had 
written was daunting. 


Hearing her peers share their writings helped to lessen Arya’s fears. “Being 
able to listen to others be brave inspired me to be the same.” During the next 
class, she read the following essay aloud. I have not changed a word except to 
use the pseudonym she later requested: 


January 8, 2018 was the day that my assumptive world was shattered to a mil- 
lion unsalvageable pieces. These pieces will never be put back together. My view 
on life was upended and changed. I had foolishly assumed that my family was 
exempt from depression and suicide. I had foolishly believed that everyone was 
happy. I had foolishly assumed that my cousin would never kill herself. 


The last time I saw her she was laughing. She had a bright, beautiful, and con- 
tagious laugh. Christmas Day was the last time I saw her. The cousins all gath- 
ered at our aunt’s house to exchange our annual inappropriate secret Santa 
presents. We all had a few drinks and were engaged in a rather aggressive game 
of “spoons.” My cousins and I are loud and competitive; we take our card games 
seriously. My last memory of her was her shoving our cousin out of the way to 
grab the remaining spoon. She had a smile on her face that lit up the entire 
room. She was beautiful. She was full of spirit. She was unique and kind. Her 
favorite accessory was a bucket hat. She was also depressed and bipolar. She was 
not on medication. She was not receiving help. We did not notice, and we failed 
her. She was eighteen when she took her life. 


It is easier for me to write how I feel about this event than it is to discuss it with 
someone aloud. Is it healthy that I would rather write about it than talk about 
it? Is it healthy that I have only discussed my feelings about this with three 
people? That is unknown. I guess I am now sharing my feelings about this with 
the class. I haven't dealt with my feelings yet. I have acknowledged them, but 
they sit there idly. My feelings are a ticking time bomb; counting down the 
seconds until they detonate. I am plagued with nightmares. Often, I can't close 
my eyes without seeing what she looked like in her casket. When the nightmares 
are particularly bad, I stay in bed for longer than normal. The bad dreams turn 
into bad days; talking seems too difficult these days. I am haunted by what she 
did. It makes me psychically sick. Suicide was foreign, and I was in denial. It has 
been a year and I constantly have to remind myself that what she did is not my 
fault. But, how could it not be my fault? There are so many what-ifs? What if I 


had noticed? What if I had asked how she is feeling? What if 1 told her she could 
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talk to me rather than assuming she already knew she could? The only part of 
this experience that I am sure of is that none of us could have stopped her. She 
was determined to die. 


The afternoon she was discovered I was at work [...] My phone rang with the 
call from my mom. She was frantic and I could tell she had been crying. She was 
trying to remain calm; for whose sake? I couldn't tell. She told me I needed to 
leave work and get to my aunt’s house immediately. I asked her what’s happen- 
ing. She repeated that I needed to get to my aunt’s house immediately. If I didn’t 
leave right now she would come and get me [...] When I opened the front door 
my mom was waiting. I didn’t have time to prepare myself. “Mary killed herself. 
She’s gone.” This is how my mom told me. I couldn't process the situation. I 
thought I was going to vomit. The only words I could manage were “what?” I 
hadn't realized that my mind was trembling until I collapsed into my moth- 
er’s arms [...] 


We were told that she hanged herself: We were told that she didn’t show up to 
her friend’s party and that while she was missing she set up the rope in her closet 
and put it around her neck. I was in the car with my mom when I accidentally 
found out the truth. The ugly truth is that her first attempt failed. Her closet 
wasnt suitable to hold the rope. She was determined to die; she strangled her- 
self. My 18-year-old cousin strangled herself to death. She used her own hands 
to ensure that she did not survive. She was determined to die. 


I wasn't meant to find out. My mom was talking to her friend and they were 
discussing what happened. One of the first responders was a family friend; he 
told the family the truth. I had so many questions, but no answers. How did it 
feel knowing that my cousin used her own hands to kill herself? I was destroyed. 
I was terrified. I can’t talk about the way they described her when she was found. 
I am haunted by the description, and I see her ghost in my nightmares. 


I tried to hide my feelings from my family. I assumed that I needed to be strong 
for everyone else. I couldn't stand to watch the rest of them crumble. The wakes 
and funeral went by in a daze. I felt like a zombie. I was walking and talking. I 
don’t remember much. As my cousin and I sat in the church pew; we promised 
each other that we would tell the other if we ever got to this point. If it ever got 
this bad we would call each other. At the time my anger appeared often. I was 
angry at her. How could she do this to her family. I often think of where I’m at 
in life; about to graduate college. She will never get this chance. She will never 
have such accomplishments. She is gone. 
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This loss changed everything. I take nothing for granted. It changed the way I 
think, feel, and act. This experience has given me a new perspective on life. I will 
never assume that someone is alright. I will never assume that someone’s smile 
equals his or her happiness. My loss has made me aware that I cannot assume 
the way people are feeling. I will no longer assume that I must hold the weight 
of their feelings on my shoulders. This loss has made me forever sorry that I 
couldn't spot what she needed. 


Arya’s voice wavered but never cracked as she read the essay aloud. She notes 
in the third paragraph that it was easier for her to write about her cousin’s 
suicide than to speak about it. Why? Writing is a more deliberative process 
than speaking. The writer can take as much time as necessary to formulate 
thoughts and feelings. If writers hit an emotional wall or find the composition 
process too intense, they can walk away from their word processor and return 
hours or days later when they are emotionally ready. Because writers have 
more time to express their words than do speakers, they have the time to revise 
carefully their words. Speakers can “take back” their words but not before the 
words may inadvertently cause pain to others or themselves. 

Arya’s feelings may be a “ticking time bomb; counting down the seconds 
until they detonate,” but she writes with remarkable control. One would 
never sense from her voice, tone, diction, or grammar that any part of the 
composition process was explosive. There are only a few punctuation errors, 
mainly in the use of the semicolon. In my written comments, I noted that this 
was the most powerful essay she had written in any of the courses she had 
taken with me, “an essay of which to be proud.” I noted that the questions she 
raised in the third paragraph were particularly noteworthy, though I did not 
attempt to answer them. 


Avoiding Landmines 


How did the class respond to Arya’s essay? Students follow their teacher's lead 
in responding to essays read aloud, and I take special precautions in self- 
disclosing writing courses. Leaving the familiarity, security, and certainty of 
one’s comfort zone can lead to personal and educational growth, but it can 
also lead to unproductive anxiety and stress. A self-disclosing writing course is 
fraught with dangers—hence the title of my 2001 book, Risky Writing: Self- 
Disclosure and Self-Transformation in the Classroom (Berman, 2001). Risky 
writing implies risky teaching. To avoid exposing students to unnecessary risk, I 
put the following protocols into practice: 
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(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 
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Students have the option of ot writing on any topic they regard as too 
personal. Instead, the student can write on another topic related to 
love and loss. 

We don’t discuss an essay’s content. After an author reads an essay aloud, 
classmates identify their favorite sentences, and I point out other sen- 
tences that contain a grammatical or stylistic error. Following this, the 
three students sitting to the author’s right raise content questions. For 
example, if an essay is about a grandparent’s death, the questions might 
involve the author’s relationship to the grandparent, whether the grand- 
parent had been ill for a long time, and the impact of the death on the 
family. These questions are what Irvin Yalom (1995) calls vertical self- 
disclosures, which refer to the content about a secret and involve digging, 
stripping away, uncovering, and excavating. If a student writes about an 
abortion, the questions might include whether writing about this topic 
was hard, why the author decided to write about this, and whether she 
would share the essay with relatives or friends. Yalom calls these horizon- 
tal self-disclosures, questions about the disclosure itself, or metadisclosure, 
the interactional nature of personal revelation. 

Authors are not allowed to answer these questions in class, mainly because 
the questions may be too difficult to answer or place students on the 
defensive (such as a question about the possible idealization of the dead). 
Students can answer the questions in a diary, which I read aloud if they 
give me permission to do so. 

Students do not ask me advice about how to live their lives nor would I 
offer such advice beyond what is appropriate for a professor. They know 
that I cannot “fix” their problems. The best I can do is to create an 
empathic, nonjudgmental classroom in which they write about loves and 
losses and reach their own conclusions. They teach and instruct each 
other and leave the classroom feeling a heightened connection to their 
classmates and teacher. 


Arya’s classmates singled out several sentences for praise. They commented 
on her use of repetition in the first paragraph (“I had foolishly assumed”); the 
questions raised in the third paragraph (the “what-ifs?”); and sentences like “T 
had so many questions, but no answers.” Arya may have hidden her dark feel- 
ings from her relatives, but she shares them with her classmates and teacher. 
She shows us rather than merely tells us about her changed perspective at the 


end. 


I think everyone was stunned, as I was, by the image of Mary strangling 


herself to death after the rope broke. Arya conveys the violence of her cousin’s 
death without romanticizing it. 
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Arya’s essay raises many questions, both vertical and horizontal. Why did 
Mary stopped taking her medication? Why was she reluctant to reach out for 
help? These questions may remain forever unanswerable. The horizontal ques- 
tions have answers, but Arya may not have felt ready to answer them. How 
did she feel writing the essay? Was it hard or easy to write? Hard or easy to 
read? Is she willing to share the essay with relatives or friends? How did she 
feel about her classmates’ response to the essay? With my response? Authors 
think about these questions long after the class ends. 

In her penultimate diary, Arya expressed her gratitude toward the class. 
“This class has taught me how to open up without fear and has shown me that 
others are struggling despite what they appear like on the outside.” Although 
writing about love and loss made her “incredibly nervous,” it also served as an 
outlet to her. 


I knew that I had a lot to get off my chest, and this class challenged me to write 
about everything I had once feared to say [...] I needed to move on, and this 
class helped me to do that. 


One of the paradoxes of self-disclosing writing is that students will often 
share their most personal stories with classmates rather than with their rela- 
tives or closest friends. This was true of Arya, who sent me the following note 
after the semester ended: 


Today, as I was speaking with Professor Berman, he asked me if I had shown my 
parents my writings about my cousin. Last year, right after it happened, I had 
written a diary about what happened in Berman’s Fitzgerald/Hemingway class. 
I showed my mother that diary, after removing about half of what I wrote. She 
didn’t respond. She told me “what is there to say?” I understood because, what 
is there to say? Did I show her the essay that I wrote for “Writing about Love 
and Loss?” Absolutely not. I couldn’t. It is way too personal. I am terrified of 
how she would respond. Her response could range from anger, heartbreak 
and worry. 


My mom is my best friend. I am not exaggerating; my mom and I have an 
extraordinary relationship. We have always been extremely close, and I have 
always shared everything with her. This time, however, I could not. It’s not that 
I don’t trust my mom; it’s just that this paper took a lot out of me. It was diffh- 
cult to write. I have never been as open and honest as I was when writing this 
paper. I cried while writing the paper. I cried while reading the paper aloud. I 
am scared to show her. I probably won't ever show her [...] 
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I love my mom with my entire heart. Maybe one day I will find the courage to 
share these papers with her. Today is not that day. 


In her first assignment, in January, Arya hoped that she would be able to write 
about her cousin’s suicide; by the end of the semester, in May, she had written 
several essays and diaries about Mary. We never discussed “bereavement” the- 
ory in class, but in his book Children and Grief: When a Parent Dies (1996), 
J. William Worden outlines a child’s four “tasks” in the grieving process, tasks 
that may apply to other grievers as well: Accepting the reality of the loss, expe- 
riencing the pain of the loss, adjusting to a new environment without the 
loved one, and memorializing the loss (see pp. 13-15). Arya had completed 
the first three tasks before the semester began; by the end of the semester, she 
completed the fourth task. 

After Arya gave me permission to use her writings, I sent her a copy of the 
present essay and asked her to describe her feelings while reading it. Here is 
what she wrote: 


It was bittersweet reading my work in Professor Berman's chapter when he sent 
me a rough draft of his work. It was sweet because it made me feel accomplished 
and proud that I was able to write something as honest as I did. I was able to 
include details and truths without holding back. I was proud of myself for open- 
ing up and letting myself heal. It was bitter because of the potential what-ifs. 
What if my stories trigger someone else? What if people judge [me] for allowing 
my tragedies to be shared with multiple readers? However, I reminded myself 
that these what-ifs that made me hesitate are futile because I am not in control 
of others’ minds. I can only hope to help them, and ultimately I believe my 
stories will help and make an enormous impact on others. 


I realize that there are few if any college courses like “Writing about Love 
and Loss.” I remain in a tiny minority of English professors who regularly 
teach personal writing courses that encourage students to explore dark topics 
in their lives. Dying and death surround us, but professors are uncomfortable 
allowing students to write about their experiences with mortality. One of the 
implicit fears of a self-disclosing writing course, particularly on love and loss, 
is that the teacher will open a Pandora's box, unleashing unruly emotions that 
cannot be contained. My own experience, however, suggests a different meta- 
phor: Opening the classroom door to heightened self-awareness and connec- 
tion with fellow students. Professional journals are beginning to acknowledge 
the value of death education. In a 2017 issue of English Journal devoted to 
“Death in the Classroom,” Brittany Rose Collins (Collins, 2017) observed 
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that studying death in literature “externalizes the interiority that is so messy in 
a fe —s 

early stages of grief, providing a ‘safe’ and alternate vehicle for affective and 

intellectual reactions to loss, shaping the schemata through which students 

view their self-created stories” (p. 48). 


The Classroom as a Holding Environment 


My experience teaching self-disclosing writing courses suggests that the class- 
room becomes what the British analyst D.W. Winnicott called a “holding 
environment” (1965), capable of containing volatile emotions. Sitting in a 
semicircle rather than in straight rows, as in a traditional classroom, heightens 
the feeling of community and connection: Students see their classmates’ faces, 
alternately joyful and sorrowful, and they appreciate the difficulty of reading 
aloud personal essays on loss. As a result of the protocols I put into place, 
students never respond inappropriately to emotionally charged writings. They 
recognize the courage and strength required to leave the comfort zone: Even 
low self-disclosers are willing to share something highly personal with the class. 

Students are highly protective of each other in all the self-disclosing writing 
courses I have taught. Without exception, all the students travel outside their 
comfort zones, exposing hidden vulnerabilities. They are surprised by and 
moved by their classmates’ revelations. Students are willing to self-disclose 
only if they are certain they will not be judged, criticized, or attacked by their 
classmates or teacher. What emerges is not only shared vulnerability but a 
recognition of strength and resilience. 

Those who do not remember the past are condemned to repeat it, the phi- 
losopher Santayana observed. In an illuminating 1960 essay, the psychoana- 
lyst Hans W. Loewald (Loewald, 1960) distinguishes between ghosts and 
ancestors to show how trauma, like depression, evokes the image of haunting: 


Those who know ghosts tell us that they long to be released from their ghost-life 
and led to rest as ancestors. As ancestors they live forth in the present genera- 
tion, while as ghosts they are compelled to haunt the present generation with 


their shadow-life. (p. 29) 


Arya, we recall, had referred to being “haunted” by her deceased cousin’s 
“ghost.” Like the “talking cure,” both the “reading cure” and the * 
cure” can be a first step in transforming ghosts into ancestors. 


‘writing 
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